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‘OTABLE tribute was paid to 
A Julius H. Barnes, president of the 

Grain Corporation and Wheat Di- 
recto’, Thursday evening, April 22, when 
more than 1,000 business men, represent- 
ing fur, grain and many other interests, 
as v«'l aS members of the diplomatic 
corps and representatives of foreign gov- 
ernm nts, gathered at the Commodore 
Hot:. to attend a dinner given in honor 
of / rv. Barnes in recognition of the 
manr-r in which he has conducted the 
affai's of his highly important office. 

Tis gathering, though of general in- 
tere:: to the entire business world, was 
spec ically important to the grain and 
flou: trade because it was the forerunner 
of ihe lifting of governmental control 
from those two particular lines of com- 
mercial effort. 

The affair was held in the grand ball- 
room of the hotel, which comfortably 
accommodated the crowd. The room was 
beautifully decorated with masses of 
American flags, upon which overhead dif- 
fused light was thrown. The special 
guests, 80 in number, were seated at a 
long table ranging along one side of the 
room, and the others present sat at small 
tables accommodating eight persons each. 

Harry A. Wheeler, the toastmaster, 
was most graceful in all his introductory 
remarks, through nearly all of which ran 
a fine vein of humor. 

Early in the proceedings the toast- 
master exhibited a thick bound volume 
of telegrams and letters of regret from 
those who could not be present, and this, 
as a memento of the occasion, was given 
to Mr. Barnes. Later an engrossed tes- 
timonial, of which any man might feel 
justly proud, was presented. The senti- 
ment herein expressed exactly echoed 
that of the assemblage, and when the 
toastmaster had finished reading it there 
was round after round of applause. It 
read as follows: 


This country has been favored in its his- 
tory with loyal and notable service by many 
of her citizens. 

To Julius H. Barnes, President of the 
United States Grain Corporation, and Wheat 
Director of the United States, we business 
men of America desire especially to record 
our appreciation of service during the war 
with Germany-Austria and since the Armis- 
tic 

Called upon to face grave domestic prob- 
ler s and international issues requiring com- 
Preiensive and judicious handling, Mr. 
Bo.nes has exercised sound judgment and 
fill. d his office with distinguished honor. 

lessed with rare endowments and fortu- 
Rac temperament, as well as by his national 
de »tion, he has endeared himself to all and, 
as iis official activities draw to a close, we 
he: eby tender him expressions of warm re- 
g«-1 and esteem with our best wishes for 
inc eased usefulness, prosperity, health and 
ha>pinese in the days to come, 


‘he following were the speakers: Gates 
\W. MeGarrah, chairman of the commit- 
te’; Harry A. Wheeler, toastmaster; 
Jwius H, Barnes, Melville E. Stone, Her- 
bert Hoover, Watson S. Moore, and Wil- 
lion A. Glasgow, Jr. 

‘n addition to the guests of honor, 
those seated at the guests’ table were as 
fo.lows: Baron Camillé Romeo Avesna, 
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ambassador from Italy; Prince Casimir 
Lubomirski, minister from Poland; the 
Hon. Armas Herman Saastamoinen, min- 
ister from Finland; Edwin F. Newing, 
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Howard B. Jackson, Harry D. Irwin, 
Charles Kennedy, Alfred W. Frick, Ed- 
ward G. Broenniman, Robert A. Lewin, 
Edward M. Flesh, Frank L. Carey, 


of the extracrdinar 
the country uring the 


Charles Beresford Fox, Bert H. Lang, 
Percy H. Ginder, John J. Stream, Wil- 
liam Beatty, Adjutant General H. O. S. 
Hiestand, Max H. Houser, De Forrest 
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Piazzek, Charles T. Neal, Walter A. 

* ‘Starr, Fred J. Lingham, Alfred Brandeis, 
George S. Jackson, and Rev. Henry M. 
Sanders. 

‘The first speaker was Watson S. 
Moore, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, who described at considerable 
length the formation and working force 
of that organization, giving many de- 
tails which raised a laugh from his hear- 
ers, 

Following Mr. Moore came William 
A. Glasgow, Jr., who confined his re- 
marks principally to paying tribute to 
the guest of honor, Mr. Barnes.. 

Immediately upon the introduction of 
Mr. Barnes as the next speaker the en- 
tire audience arose, and by reason of the 
applause which greeted him it was some 
moments before he was able to begin his 
address. At the close the applause was 
even greater than that which greeted 
him at the outset. 


Mr. B "s Resp 

My friends, what can I say to show 
the appreciation I sincerely feel? How 
can I convey to you also the apprecia- 
tion of these men, my associates of three 
years in the Grain Corporation? 

That men should cross the continent 
to say kind words to those of us about to 
re-enter private life and to spontane- 
ously express their appreciation of na- 
tional service rendered, inspires a deep 
pride, and yet a real humility. I am 
glad to say, with all conviction, that to 
the sacrifice and the support of the busi- 
ness men of America has been largely 
due the success you so kindly commend. 
Almost without exception, we have 
found patient discussion, enlightened un- 
derstanding, willing co-operation; rarely 
opposition. The bankers of this country 
especially deserve our commendation, for 
only by their courage and vision, supple- 
menting the inadequate national re- 
sources provided, was avoided forced re- 
pudiation that would have brought dis- 
tress upon our producers and thereby 
undermined confidence in our govern- 
ment itself. 

Among these friends tonight I see 
threescore and more from my own home 
city, 1,500 miles away. That these men, 
many of them associates of my boyhood, 
familiar with one’s acts and motives as 
only fellow-townsmen can be, should 
make, at some sacrifice, a pilgrimage 
such as this to add their kind indorse- 
ment, affects one deeply. 

In the face of such regard and such 
devotion, I cannot speak other than with 

‘complete sincerity of the experiences of 
these three years, of the spirit in which 
that work has been done, of the spirit 
shown in your assembling here tonight. 
Our stewardship should be recounted 
with utmost candor. 

So, too, I am very proud of these 
men of the Grain Corporation, and feel 
toward them a real affection. Recalling 
the sadly evident lack of harmony and 
the frequent changes in many other war 
agencies, you will pardon the fond em- 
phasis with which I record that every one 
of these associates have served from the 
beginning of this work; that those few 
who left were those whose special work 
had been completed,—and always with 
regret and strong regard, never with 
dissension. 

To have held the confidence of our 
chief and to have his commendation were 
much indeed. 

To have held the loyalty of one’s asso- 
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ciates and their support through all the» 


anxieties of war service would be more. 

But it is the acme of human satisfac- 
tion to carry the association of these men 
unaltered into national service, with the 
war stimulus removed, solely that a na- 
tional war pledge—and a pledge our 
judgment could not approve—could be 
honorably redeemed. We had no illu- 
sions regarding the difficulties which 
would face us in the altered atmosphere 
of general relaxation from war sacri- 
fice, of revived conflict of private com- 





braced the picture of America’s millions 
of homes, tense under the strain of war, 
determined by voluntary sacrifice at table 
to add their mite to the aggregate of 
war prosecution. 

These men have known that what they 
did could help preserve the orderly proc- 
esses of family life, and what they left 
undone might tend to chill the sturdy 
earnestness of our aroused people. They 
have viewed as a special trust the con- 
fidence of our people that their bread 
would reach them without speculation or 
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petition, of opposition and antagonism 
to over-prolonged government injection 
into business. 

Not alone that they have, without re- 
gret, sacrificed for three years the ad- 
vancement of their private interests; not 
alone that, called to the continuation of 
this public service since the armistice, 
they have seen competitors occupy the 
field which they had thus surrendered; 
not alone that they have ungrudgingly 
given time and effort and the accumu- 
lated experience of long and successful 
business careers. I know, as no one else 
can, the,inner ideals that have moved 
these men. Tabulations of bushels and 
barrels and dollars were by living ex- 
perience translated in their eyes into 
terms of human suffering, and literally 
into human life itself. From the nar- 
row confines of their administrative of- 
fice their vision has looked out upon the 
broad reaches of America; it has em- 


abuse, and with never a failure of ade- 
quate supply. 

In our industrial centers, 
war production engaged large numbers 
whose Americanism was yet untested and 
who, at the first sign of social demor- 
alization, would easily take fright. The 
fact that industrial content was main- 
tained, with a concentration in war ef- 
fort that measurably shortened the war 
and saved many lives, is a tribute to the 
sound policies laid down for our guid- 
ance, and to the administrative efficiency 
with which these men played their part. 

I give them most credit that they have 
borne, uncomplainingly, ‘the attacks of 
misrepresentation and ignorance and, 
through. it all, discharged unswervingly 
and fairly the duties of their office. 

It matters much, but is still not fatal, 
that under our representative democracy 
our people should occasionally select illy- 
equipped public servants. Fortunately, 


necessary 
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‘inexperience alone is. quickly remediegq, 
Fortunately also, reckless irresponsib lity 
generally dissolves under the sobering jp. 
fluence of public. responsibility. As | mg 
as honesty of purpose is sincerely so. ght 
in public selection, government is sa‘ 
even though imperfect. 

It matters more if our people, or ‘)ej; 
elected representatives, assume suc] ill- 
considered or unfair attitude to .rq 
public service as puts a premium 01. de- 
ceit and trickery and self-interest. 

It would be fatal to self-govern: ent 
when, by the certainty of unscrup) ‘ous 
misrepresentation and attack, honest en 
are reluctant to devote their exper! ace 
and ability to public service. 

Therefore there is an added signific nc¢ 
in the kindly appreciation you have en- 
dered tonight. The commendatio: of 
one’s fellow-citizens carries a sp ial 
value when on an administration of ch 
they are peculiarly competent to ji. ge. 
In the hard school of daily business . oy 
have been taught that success can . aly 
follow effort if that effort is sou. ly 
based, as well as sincere. You would not 
fail to recognize weakness of orga::::a- 
tion and defects of administration. )e- 
fiance of economic law could have \ed 
only to disaster. Sound 
practice pointed the surest way to suc- 
cessful discharge of responsibility. 1 isi- 
ness principles and business practice, ac- 
cepted in that world where character ‘ind 
ability set the standard, seemed to us 
also suited for the dealings of a great 
government authority to make decisions 
without reverse; ability to pay on con- 
tracts without asking special terms and 
consideration, and promptness and (e- 
pendability, seemed to us both to befit the 
dignity of the state and to most directly 
advance its interests also. We have not 
changed our views. 


comme ail 


As I look back over three years of 
service there are necessarily regrets for 
mistakes made, for opportunities not 
fully utilized; but also there are these 
great and lasting satisfactions: 

A great war has been fought to a s 
cessful finish, and we have played the 
part assigned us in that national team- 
play. 

Our army overseas and at home never 
lacked that portion of. food dependent 
on our service. 

Our allies during the war have eaten 
with us at a common table, and at a 
common price, with our own people. 

Our home people, swelling by substit 
tion and sacrifice an inadequate bred 
supply, have seen the full measure of tliat 
saving translated, without delay or lo:s, 
directly to allied needs, 

Drawing on our supplies to the ve" 
limit of exhaustion, those light reser 
were spread so evenly that nowhere 1 
this broad country did local scarcity 
famine develop between harvests. 

Charged with the maintenance of 
real flow unobstructed by inland or pot 
congestion, we have helped, even with 
adequate transportation facilities, 
eliminate the port stoppage of supp! 
which might have shattered the alli d 
front. 


Believing in American teamplay {1 
national effort, we have co-operat d 
whole-heartedly with every governme.t 
agency and department, and we pr  ¢ 
their kind acknowledgments of this. V ¢ 
have never knowingly attempted © 
avoid responsibility or shift it to otl 
shoulders. 

(Continued on page 537.) 
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is these here double athe an’ 
one gallus orators that go yalarrupin’ 
FX around about Hoover not bein’ 
; h a citizen an’ how many times 

has he voted an’ 80 on. Why, 


what he done in three years was 
F_ enough to earn him the right to 


through to desiabdey, an’ I allow maybe some of these here 
political fixers is plenty likely to find out they’s a good lot 
of others think jes’ about as I do on the same subjec’, too.” 
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NO NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 
Dangerous expedients are being tried 


to avoid payment of excessive taxation; 
expedients which in future are bound to 
react disturbingly, if not disastrously, 


upon those who use them. 

Unquestionably the present federal 
revenue law is unspeakably bad, probably 
as bad as it could well be. Its effects 
are vicious, and it is the root of all the 


waste and extravagance in the country. 
It encourages recklessness in corporation 
expenditure; it is unfair, unjust and dis- 
criminatory. The methods used in its 
enforcement are monstrous. It would be 


difficult to exaggerate its evil influences. 
Granting all this and much more that 
night truthfully be said, it remains the 
law of the land, and as such, evil though 
it be, should be strictly obeyed, in spirit 
s in letter. It only makes a bad matter 
worse, to attempt evasion by the practice 
of methods fundamentally unsound and 
unsafe. This law, being vicious, is but 
temporary; the principles of good busi- 
ness are permanent. To avoid the tran- 
sient evil by violating permanent prin- 
ciples is inherently wrong and cannot be 
done without ultimate lasting injury. 
Men of business will do well to suffer 
present evil, rather than lay up for them- 


selves future trouble and difficulty by — 


adopting an expedient which is contrary 
to sound practice. Thus the corporation 
which recklessly increases its expenses 
with a view to reducing its taxable profits 
creates for itself a future extremely haz- 
The days of close competition 
are bound to return, and the establish- 
ment which has been operated on extrava- 
gant and wasteful lines will find it impos- 
sible to reform and retrench quickly 
enough to prevent heavy losses, which, in 
all probability, will be far more than the 
amount saved in taxation. 
't has been ruled that stock dividends 
not profits, and the decision is doubt- 
a just and proper one. Stock divi- 
ends are merely paper profits, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, which may or may 
t prove a source of income. In their 
‘at greed to secure all the revenue col- 
lectible under an iniquitous law, the au- 
thorities over-reached themselves in this 
instance, as probably they have done in 
others, subsequently to be passed upon 
by the courts, in which case, instead of 
Securing more revenue, the government 


ardous. 
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will have to refund to the taxpayer a 
portion of that already received; which 
goes to prove the foolishness of employ- 
ing pinheads and tax-grabbers instead 
of men of common-sense in the depart- 
ments. 

Those who take advantage of this rul- 
ing to distribute accumulated profits in 
the form of stock dividends to their 
shareholders will find themselves drag- 
ging a lengthening chain which, in time, 
may prove so burdensome as to pull 
them down. Capital stock is a liability. 
Holders of shares, whether bought or re- 
ceived as dividends, will expect returns. 
If they do not get them they will be 
dissatisfied, and the value of all the stock 
will suffer in consequence. 

Capital stock being a liability, the more 
it is increased the greater the debt. The 
only way to settle a liability is to pay it 
in cash. To issue more stock in lieu of 
cash dividends only postpones the day of 
settlement, meanwhile adding perma- 
nently to the capitalization and thus to 
the overhead charges, and thus again to 
a handicap in competition. 

It still remains true, despite the work- 
ings of the tax law, that the smaller the 
capital stock required to handle a given 
amount of business, the sounder the cor- 
poration and the better able it is to meet 
and overcome competition. The old rule 
of keeping capital stock down to the low- 
est possible amount requisite to the 
transaction of business and representing 
only actual investment is as sound now as 
it ever was. 

True, the law flagrantly discriminates 
against the small corporation in favor of 
the large one; nevertheless, in order to 
meet this discrimination, which is tempo- 
rary, it is unwise to increase capital stock 
beyond actual requirements. It is better 
to pay an unjust and discriminatory tax 
for a few years than permanently to in- 
jure a corporation by stock inflation. 

Now that the war is over and the real 
danger of German invasion is removed, 
many men are endeavoring to avoid pay- 
ing the piper for the great dance of 
death. They are forgetting the terrible 
possibility which was overcome and de- 
stroyed by the war, and only remember- 
ing its cost and the consequent taxation 
they have to pay. 

After all, notwithstanding its enormous 
expense, vast waste, and reckless extrava- 


gance, the war, measured by its results, 
particularly to the United States, was 
worth the price. The gigantic bill must 
be paid, and taxation is the only way of 
paying it. There is no new way in which 
to pay old debts. Evasion merely staves 
off the evil day. It is true that, although 
the war is over nearly two years, Wash- 
ington still continues its extravagant scale 
of expenditure. This is to be regretted 
and condemned, and next autumn the 
country will have a chance to express its 
sentiments concerning it, but it is no 
excuse for tax evasion. 

The great bill of the war must be set- 
tled. The only way to doit is to pay taxes, 
and heavy ones. Certainly, if no excess 
profits be made, no excess taxes can be 
levied. Therefore the corporation paying 
heavy taxation must have made profits 
accordingly. Rather than attempt eva- 
sion by using unsound business methods, 
it is far better, as it is far more patri- 
otic, to make as much profits as possible 
and pay as much taxes as the profits call 
for, being thankful that the great end 
was achieved and never forgetting that, 
despite its cost, it was well worth while. 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 

The meeting called by Mr. Barnes in 
Chicago for Friday of this week is likely 
to prove one of the most important in the 
recent history of the grain trade and 
milling industry. Two great problems 
confront these allied industries in chang- 
ing to conditions of trade unrestrained 
by government control: an inadequacy of 
rail transportation for which no ade- 
quate remedy is likely to be found short 
of many months; and foreign buying 
dominated by governments in order to 
maintain their bread price subsidies, and 
also to strengthen their own industries 
by the purchase of raw materials rather 
than manufactured products. The Chi- 
cago conference has been called for the 
purpose of discussing these two prob- 
lems, and of attempting to formulate 
some plan for solving them. 

At present there can be no such thing 
as a return to normal trading conditions, 
if by normal one means the state of 
business which existed five years ago. 
The activities of the Grain Corporation, 
important as they have been, have been 
simply an effect of trade conditions, and 
not the cause of them. The government 
agency will presumably discontinue its 
work within a few weeks, but this will 
not actually bring any nearer the de- 
velopment so generally talked about; it 
will not bring back the old days, for it 
will neither build freightcars nor alter 
the attitude of foreign governments. 

No specific action the millers and grain 
men may take can immediately have 
much effect on the transportation situa- 
tion, but their attitude may easily have 
a great influence through the coming 
months. The United States must evolve 
some plan whereby the railroads can 
raise enough money to restore their sore- 
ly depleted supplies of rolling stock, and 
the success of any such plan depends 
chiefly on the co-operation of business 
men throughout the country. The gov- 
ernment has shown that it recognizes the 
urgency of the need, but, as usual, has 
not indicated any ability to deal with it 
intelligently through legislation. The 
railroads, above all else, require the res- 
toration of public confidence, and if the 
Chicago meeting can formulate anything 
approaching a workable suggestion, the 
mere fact that so important a gathering 
of business men has proposed a plan will 
of itself be a great help. 
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As regards wheat-buying by foreign 
governments, the experiences of the 
spring of 1917, when speculative govern- 
ment purchasing almost cornered the 
wheat market, and sent prices to un- 
precedented levels, stands as a warning 
of what may happen on the coming crop. 
There is, however, this protection: the 
war is over, and governments have be- 
gun to count the cost, with the result that 
reckless, extravagance in buying on the 
basis of unlimited supplies of borrowed 
money is not likely to reappear. On the 
other hand, two years ago Europe need- 
ed flour rather than wheat, owing to the 
war-time shortage of labor; today im- 
mense pressure is being brought to bear 
to cut off flour imports in favor of wheat. 
Control of export selling by the United 
States government has been able to do 
something to counteract this tendency, 
but with that control removed, the mill- 
ing industry faces the partial extinction 
of its export ttade with those countries 
which still purchase their foodstuffs 
through government agencies, 

It has been suggested that some meas- 
ure of government control, so far as ex- 
ports are concerned, should be retained, 
in order to regulate the selling of wheat 
abroad, and to give flour its fair chance. 
Presumably the recommendations of the 
Chicago meeting will have considerable 
weight with the authorities at Washing- 
ton, and may lead to prompt congres- 
sional action. Unless some plan’can be 
devised whereby private interests can 
legitimately and effectively combine to 
prevent undue wheat-buying for foreign 
government account, it is clearly better 
to retain sufficient government control 
of exports to safeguard the country 
against a repetition of the experiences 
of 1917. 

In any case, those who attend the Chi- 
cago meeting will do so with a clear un- 
derstanding that there is now no ques- 
tion of returning to “normal” conditions. 
The clock cannot be set back, nor can 
the scars of the past five years be wiped 
out overnight. The old times may or 
may not have been good, but certainly 
they have gone; new problems have 
grown out of the war, and they must be 
met in new ways. Their solution de- 
pends above all on the hearty and loyal 
co-operation of the grain trade and mill- 
ing industry, and it is to be hoped that 
the Chicago meeting will be characterized 
by a universal willingness to work to- 
gether for the common welfare. 


BRAN IN THE SIXTIES 

Mr. J. A. Shields, secretary of the 
Blish Milling Company, of Seymour, In- 
diana, contributes the following to the 
history of bran, apropos of an article on 
the subject which recently appeared in 
these columns: 

“After reading your editerial on “The 
Genesis of the Bran Trade, I talked 
with a gentleman who has lived in this 
community for many years, and he tells 
me that he remembers well when bran 
was thrown into the river here, along in 
the sixties. 

“The practice was to allow bran to 
run into a large bin, and the overflow 
from this bin ran into the river. Cus- 
tomers and others were allowed to bring 
their own sacks, large or small, and fill 
them from this bran bin for ten cents per 
bag. The surplus bran floated down- 
stream and collected on the sandbars here 
and there, and ducks, cranes, and nu- 
merous other kinds of wild fowl came in 
large flocks to feed on it.” 
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WHY IT COSTS SO MUCH 

The Department of Labor has just 

issued a statistical bulletin covering the 
‘increased cost of living between Decem- 
ber, 1914, and December, 1919, in four- 
teen cities on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and on the Great Lakes. The 
document itself draws no conclusions 
from the figures presented, but the in- 
ferences are there for any one who cares 
to look for them. The statistics not only 
indicate how much the cost of living has 
gone up in the course of five years, but 
suggest with considerable clearness why 
this increase has been so great. 

The average figure for the total in- 
crease of living costs in the fourteen 
cities is 99.5 per cent, ranging from 91.5 
at Portland, Maine, to 107.8 at Detroit. 
Food costs advanced more slowly, the 
total increase from 1914 to 1919 amount- 
ing to 90.8 per cent. The cost of hous- 
ing appears to have been remarkably lit- 
tle affected by advancing general prices 
up to the close of 1919, the percentage of 
increase in the five years averaging only 
27.3, and even this figure being dispro- 
portionately swollen by the record of 
Norfolk and Detroit, both of which, ow- 
ing to special war-time conditions, 
showed an abnormal advance in housing 
costs in 1918 and 1919. Fuel and light 
show an average advance of 61.1 per cent. 

The two items in the report which 
bring up the total living cost figure to 
approximately a hundred per cent in- 
crease in five years are clothing and fur- 
niture. Men’s clothing has increased in 
cost, according to this bulletin, 177.7 per 
cent, and women’s clothing 189.1; fur- 
niture and house furnishings have gone 
up 167 per cent. Most of the extraor- 
dinary increase in these items took place 
in 1918 and 1919; through 1917 their 
prices advanced only in line with those 
of foodstuffs and other commodities. 

It is only necessary to walk the streets 
and look into the shop windows in order 
to convince one’s self that people are 
not paying present prices for clothes 
merely in order to be decently covered 
and protected from the inclemencies of 
the weather. The furniture they are 
buying is not simply for the laudable pur- 
pose of having beds to sleep in and chairs 
to sit upon. Food, heat, light and hous- 
ing are on the basis of necessity; there is, 
for instance, probably far less extrava- 
gance and waste in the use of foodstuffs 
today than there was five years ago. In 
the matter of clothing, on the other hand, 
people are buying new clothes because 
they are unwilling to wear their old ones; 
there never was a time when evidences of 
overdressing were so manifest on every 
street in the country.. They are buying 
new furniture because they do not want 
to put up temporarily with anything 
worn or shabby in appearance. 

It cannot possibly be demonstrated 
that the increase of the past two years 
in the cost of clothing-has been warrant- 
ed by changes in the cost of raw ma- 
terials, or even by advancing labor costs. 
Suppose labor to have doubled in price, 
that would not justify an advance of 
more than a few dollars in a suit of 
clothes. Imports were fully maintained; 
there was no shortage of woolens, cot- 
tons or silks. Wholesale prices for ma- 
terials increased enough to cause an ad- 
vance of perhaps thirty to forty per 
cent in the finished product. Altogether, 
clothing prices might reasonably have 
gone up from eighty to a hundred per 
cent.in the five-year period; the advance 
of over a hundred per cent in two years 
alone is explicable only on the ground 
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that the public has been foolishly will- 
ing to pay exorbitant prices in order to 
keep up with the changing fashions. 

The Department of Labor’s figures do 
not, of course, indicate that the prices 
of clothing and furniture are in them- 
selves responsible for the extreme ad- 
vance of general living costs; but they do 
show that the worst of this advance is 
attributable, not to things bought on the 
basis of necessity, but to commodities 
wherein greater economy would have been 
entirely practicable. The statistics take 
little or no account of sheer luxuries, 
which have played an even greater part 
in making life expensive; the Depart- 
ment of Labor does not include jew- 
elry, automobiles or club memberships 
among the necessary expenses of living. 

It has long been hoped that public ap- 
peals for economy and moderation would 
finally prove effective in checking the 
extravagance to which present prices are 
chiefly due; but it now begins to look 
as though nothing short of the absolute 
inability of the public to squander any 
more money would bring people to their 
senses. Reasonable people have long 
since ceased to throw their money away 
in the purchase of things they do not 
need. They understand the meaning of 
the difference between a ninety per cent 
increase in the price of foodstuffs and 
an advance of one hundred and eighty- 
nine per cent in the cost of clothes. The 
rest will understand it when they have no 
more money to spend; and then, perhaps, 
they will cease their talk about “food 
profiteers” and “robber food barons,” 
and pay some attention to their own ex- 
travagances as the real cause of their 
troubles. 


FUTURES IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

By a curious anomaly, the fundamental 
need for the re-establishment of trading 
in wheat futures, now being considered 
by the grain exchanges, is the protection 
of the public interest rather than that of 
those directly concerned in the handling 
of grain and its products. What used 
to be known, not without reason, as 
“gambling” in wheat on boards of trade 
is to be restored as an economic neces- 
sity, not, as formerly regarded, to enable 
grain dealers and millers to make larger 
profits and speculators to play their 
money on the ups and downs of the 
market, 

Five years ago, had any one declared 
that this great industry could operate 
without futures for its protection, he 
would have been held ignorant and fool- 
ish; yet the past year has shown, not only 
that such operation is possible, but that 
profits to members of the grain trade, 
the milling industry and the machinery 
of flour and feed distribution have been 
much greater than when futures were 
traded in. Likewise, five years ago, op- 
tion trading was regarded as an instru- 
ment of the devil; whereas the past year’s 
experience has shown that it is the single 
safeguard of the public and the con- 
sumer against too great profit and spend- 
thrift waste between the wheatfield and 
the loaf of bread. 

The reasons for this, not discernible to 
the layman, are, of course, perfectly clear 
to those engaged in the trade. For them, 
wheat futures were insurance against the 
hazards of price fluctuations. By having 
prices for months ahead fairly stabilized 
by trading in deferred deliveries, grain 
dealers, millers and every link of the 
manufacturing and distribution system 
had protection and could figure their han- 
dling margins in terms of one, two or 


three cents per bushel. The whole system 
operated on narrow limitations of profit 
and with the minimum of hazard and at- 
tendant waste. 

Without the stabilizing influence of 
future markets, every owner of a bushel 
of wheat or a unit of its products has 
been exposed to every change in price 
without means to insure himself against 
that hazard. As a result he has had to 
protect himself by exacting a profit suf- 
ficient to cover the added danger of loss. 
These heavier gross profits taken on every 
trade have made an enormous total, and, 
fortunately for those in the trade, the 
trend of wheat prices has been so gen- 
erally upward that the anticipated losses 
have not been encountered, and the in- 
surance “premium” covered by the larger 
profits taken has been retained. 

Very easily, however, might this whole 
situation have been reversed, and the 
period turned into one of great financial 
disaster. It was simply a case of a game 
for high stakes because the absence of 
the normal price restraints exercised by 
future trading made high stakes essen- 
tial. Wheat normally handled from field 
to the housewife’s kitchen at a margin 
of twenty-five or thirty cents per bushel, 
including manufacture into flour, is now 
handled at three to four times that cost, 
—a very substantial part of the advance 
being due to the constant presence of the 
uninsurable hazard. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, it is 
extremely likely that, could the re-estab- 
lishment of future trading be put to a 
vote of the grain trade and milling indus- 
try, a majority opinion would be regis- 
tered against it; for, while the game of 
open and exposed trading has been dan- 
gerous and uncertain, and certainly 
nerve-destroying, it has been profitable 
and, because of that, inviting: From a 
narrow, thin-margined industry, with 
every transaction carefully safeguarded, 
it has become a business of large hazards 
and correspondingly large rewards. The 
consumer, necessarily, has paid the bill. 

It is, therefore, because of the interest 
of the consumer and of the general econ- 
omy, that future trading should and 
must be re-established. The old days of 
the “option” market must be returned, 
not because the trade wants them back, 
but because their absence has not only 
invited but actually necessitated a too 
great profit and tremendous waste. In 
no other way can this profit and waste 
be eliminated, even though the revival of 
future trading will necessarily bring with 
it outside gambling in futures and the 
submission of wheat prices to speculative 
waves which periodically nullify actual 
influences of supply and demand. 

An interesting circumstance just now 
is that officials and committees of grain 
exchanges are giving first thought to de- 
vising a plan which will prevent the re- 
stored machinery from being used to 
“bull” the wheat price. It is highly prob- 
able that the opening of markets will be 
signalized with a speculative wave, with 
the accompanying danger of carrying 
prices to unprecedented levels. To guard 
against this peril should be and is a first 
consideration in the plans for restored 
markets. 

All of this is in the public interest, and 
almost not at all to either the interest 
or profit of the trade itself. It is, never- 
theless, extremely doubtful if this view 
will be accepted by the growers of wheat 
and their Gronna mouthpieces on the one 
hand, or by the official and self-appointed 
unofficial guardians of the public on the 
other. The trade, in restoring future 





markets as a matter of public economy, 
may be prepared for a “profiteering” out. 
cry exceeding all else that, so far as this 
industry is concerned, has gone before, 


THE ORIGINAL BRAN PROPAGAND(\ 

Mr. Henry F. Kirk, of Warrensburg, 
Mo., sends a copy of the Daily North- 
western Miller, published on May 26, 
1887, at the St. Louis convention of the 
Millers’ National Association, calling at- 
tention to paragraphs therein bearing 
upon the publication of a pamphlet : \- 
vocating bran as cattle food. 

In the article, “The Genesis of the 
Bran Trade,” which recently appeared in 
these columns, reference was made to this 
pamphlet as the beginning of a move- 
ment by which a market was established 
for bran which formerly had been thrown 
away. This report definitely fixes the 
date of this important move. 

The Northwestern Miller had almost 
forgotten that it issued a daily edition 
during the St. Louis convention in 1997, 
although copies of it are bound in its 
files for that year, a third of a century 
ago. Mr. Kirk’s long-treasured copy of 
one of these issues is in an excellent 
state of preservation. The cover is a 
lithograph. It presents some fierce por- 
traits of the officers of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, the forerunner of the 
Millers’ National Federation. Among 
these are John Crosby, president, Charles 
H. Seybt, vice-president, and S. H. Sea- 
mans, secretary and treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the sub-executive committee, Alex. 
H. Smith, F. L. Greenleaf and J. \. 
Hinds, are also shown in all the florid 
eccentricities of then current lithographic 
art. 

This gallery of millers prominent at 
the convention is completed by portraits 
of George Bain, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, S. M. Carter, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Millers’ Association, 
George J. Plant, treasurer, Henry F. 
Kirk, secretary, and H. B. Eggers, vice- 
president. Such portraiture would scarce- 
ly be tolerated now, but at that time it 
was regarded as very good. 

In the proceedings, reported in this 
issue, of May 25, 1887, the following 
paragraphs appear: 

“The special bran committee reported, 
recommending the appropriation of one 
thousand dollars for the preparation and 
circulation of a pamphlet explaining the 
advantages and value of bran as food for 
cattle. This resolution was supported by 
Mr. Pillsbury (F. C.), chairman of the 
committee, who explained the good re- 
sults to follow from such advertising. 

“Mr. Bain moved to amend by allowing 
the Sub-Executive Committee to have 
charge of the work, the expense not to 
exceed one thousand dollars. After an 
explanation by President Crosby, the mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted.” 

Considering that the report of th 
treasurer, made at the same meeting, 
showed a balance on hand of less than 
three thousand seven hundred dollars 
the appropriation of almost one-third o! 
this amount was a very liberal invest- 
ment in advertising to obtain general r 
sults, regarded by most of those presen! 
as extremely problematical, if not wholly 
visionary. The millers of 1887 had fait 
and courage, and they went ahead wit 
the project urged by Mr. Pillsbury. This 
was the beginning of the effort to turn 
bran from a waste product into one which 
would find a profitable market, and fron: 
this modest start dates the development 
of the bran trade, now such an important 
factor in the milling industry. 
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Flour prices continued their advance 
last week, both spring and hard winter 
patents closing 15@20c ahead of April 
24, Clears remained about steady, but 
millfeeds advanced somewhat. Wheat 
prices continued high, with spot wheat 
of good milling quality generally hard 
to get. The flour demand was fair, par- 
ticularly for export grades. Although 
the Grain Corporation made no flour 
purchases for export last week, the call 
for flour for over-sea shipment has 
grown materially of late. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, however, flour exports 
are not likely to show any very signifi- 
cant increase, as the most important mar- 
kets are still virtually closed to private 
racing. 
; The course of prices for top patents 
in recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, showing average quotations 
at four representative markets, two west- 


ern and two eastern: 

Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
May 1 .cccscecce $15.45 $14.30 $13.05 
April 24 «seseee 15.30 14.10 13.05 
April 17 «cesses 15.00 13.90 12.75 
April 10 .seeee + 14.30 13.40 12.45 
April 3 .ceseee 14.80 13.30 12.35 
March 27 ..eses 14.00 13.30 12.20 
March 20 wee 138.65 13.05 12.15 


Feed pices continued firm, with very 
light offerings and a good demand, Bran 
has been particularly high, and there is 
little or no differential now between bran 
and standard middlings. Flour mid- 
dlings run $2@6 over standard, and red 
dog is $10.15 over bran. An approxi- 
mate average quotation for bran of all 
types in both eastern and western mar- 
kets as reported today (May 1) is $57.75 
per ton, which compares with the follow- 
ing previous quotations: 


April 24 ...eee $57.40 March 1 ...... $47.65 
April 17 sccsss 54.75 Feb. 1 ........ 47.30 
April 1 seeece 64.40 Jan. 1 .....06- 47.25 

The transportation situation remains 
as bad as ever, and buyers are chiefly 


concerned with securing delivery on old 
purchases. Embargoes continue to pre- 
vent the shipment of flour at many 
points, and, which is still more serious, 
to prevent the delivery of wheat to the 
mills. As a result, many mills are par- 
tially or wholly closed down, although 
they have plenty of wheat bought, and 
enough orders on their books to keep 
them moderately active. There has prob- 
ably never before been a time when, with 
ample supplies of wheat in sight, the 
mills have found it so difficult to secure 
enough wheat to keep running. 

It goes without saying, under the cir- 
cumstances, that cash wheat has been ex- 
ceedingly strong. On May 4 sales of 
dark northern spring, Nos. 1 and 2, were 
made in Minneapolis at $3.10@3.35, 
while No. 2 red winter was selling in 
St. Louis at $2.94@2.95. Kansas City re- 
ported No. 2 hard winter selling at $2.90 
@3 at the close of last week. 

The flour output appears to have re- 
mained about stationary, or with a slight 
gain over the week before. The Kansas- 
Oklahoma group of hard winter wheat 
mills reported an output last week 
amounting to 49 per cent of capacity, as 
against 44 per cent the week before; the 
Ohio valley. soft winter wheat mills re- 
ported a 28 per cent output, as against 
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22, and the spring wheat mills 38 bod 
cent, as against 35. Transportation dif- 
ficulties appear to preclude any material 
change in the output situation for the 
present. 

As for the domestic demand, it is spot- 
ted and irregular, with a good deal of in- 
quiry and a fair amount of buying in 
small lots for prompt delivery. The im- 
mediate future is so utterly problemati- 
cal that no one wants to buy any more 
flour than he needs, but stocks have un- 
questionably been much depleted during 
the past ‘six or eight weeks of light buy- 
ing and still lighter deliveries, and many 
buyers are finding themselves forced in- 
to the market by their immediate needs. 

Guesses as to what wheat prices will 
do in the coming 90 days are as varied 
and unstable as ever. It is hoped that 
something more definite will result from 
the conference called by Mr. Barnes for 
Friday of this week in Chicago. Mean- 
while, predictions run all the way from 
a marked decline to an advance of $2@3 
per bu, the latter being strengthened by 
the renewed activity of wheat exporters, 
who appear to be buying considerable 
quantities. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 5.) 
NasuvittE.—F lour-buyers in the South- 
east show more interest this week. With 
some increase in current sales, prices 
rule firm. Millfeed continues steady. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour prices firmly held 
and inquiries good, but railroad difficul- 
ties still restrict business, and only a fair 
local trade is being done. Millfeed 
steady, and demand very quiet. 


Bartimore.—Flour steady at last quo- 
tations. No trading, except for an occa- 
sional car of soft winter straight around 
$12, bulk. Good export inquiry, but it 
fails to result in business. Feed firmer, 
but quiet. 

Cuicaco.—Continuing scarcity of cars 
is the only thing holding back shipments 
and heavy bookings of flour. Local mills 
not selling flour or feed until cars are 
obtainable. Flour stocks on May 1 were 
27,900 bbls, the smallest in several years. 
Local trade improving. 


Boston.—Moderate demand for all 
grades of flour except spring and winter 
clears, which are in good demand. Prices 
a shade higher on hard and soft winters. 
Milifeed in fair demand, with market 
generally higher. Stock of unsold flour 
in Boston May 1, 42,000 bbls, compared 
with 39,400 on April 1, and 30,000 a 
year ago. 

Puitapetpnia.—Flour limits firmly 
maintained, but trade slow and mostly 
in spot stocks below manufacturers’ 
prices. Practically nothing doing in mill- 
feed. Owing to small production and 
inability of the mills to guarantee de- 
livery, in view of unsatisfactory trans- 
portation conditions, the market is 
nominal but firm. 


Cotumsvus.—No demand for flour for 
mill shipment. Buyers do not care to 
place orders, because of uncertainty of 
shipments due to railroad situation. Spot 
flour readily sold at prices under mill 


quotations. No. 2 red winter wheat sell- 
ing at $2.95, with very little being of- 
fered. Feed still in excellent demand 
for immediate shipment, but mills only 
offering for deferred shipment. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for flour is 
rather slower, but with a very good un- 
dertone to the market, due to continued 
strong wheat prices. Millers are not 
especially pressing for new business be- 
cause continued shipping interference 
makes completion of new orders uncer- 
tain. Clears are the only thing in the list 
greatly wanted, with ordinary grades sell- 
ing at around $10, jute, and good to top 
first ranging $1 and more higher. Some 
mills have first patents marked up close 
to $15, cotton sacks, Kansas City, but 
others are 50c lower. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

May3 May 4 
Mayi1 Apr. 24 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...234,155 234,940 371,210 210,640 
es | ee 11,175 2,075 11,835 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 5,565 65,590 35,130 10,090 
Milwaukee ..... 11,000 4,000 11,900 10,100 

Totals ....... 261,895 246,605 430,075 230,830 
Outside mills*..122,535 ...... 238,160 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.384,430 ...... 668,286 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 18,400 18,400 36,100 12,200 
ee) 22,000 18,200 55,300 17,500 
Beale 2.00 0s0. 96,350 147,950 114,650 112,100 
Rochester ..... 9,000 6,100 13,500 7,000 
Chicago ....... 19,750 15,000 23,750 8,260 
Kansas City.... 43,500 36,300 69,000 11,700 
Kansas Cityt...218,380 196,285 258,750 125,230 
CU “eo ncctans 14,315 3,500 21,565 ...... 
bo. ES 9,100 11,300 29,750 10,200 
SOIGGOD ceicscs 24,480 18,325 57,140 16,130 
Indianapolis.... 3,095 4,700 12,380 4,535 
Nashville** .... 73,775 67,290 134,545 39,990 
Portland, Oreg.. 45,245 47,325 33,895 24,645 
BORGO. ciccicccs 37,610 37,730 14,070 35,455 
TACOMB cecssce 30,895 38,105 37,600 37,490 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May3 May 4 
Mayl1Apr.24 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...... 43 43 68 41 
oe See 47 9 51 ve 
Duluth-Superior .. 15 15 95 32 
Outside mills* .... 34 29 67 43 

Average spring... 38 35 73 41 
Milwaukee ........ 45 17 66 76 
he. Eee 36 36 71 24 
eS eee 29 24 72 23 
BORE bc icdebscow OO 89 69 67 
Rochester ........ 48 33 73 34 
CHOOMMO cicrvccsccs 68 55 91 20 
Kansas City ...... 45 37 84 14 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 45 64 42 
ere 59 14 89 ee 
WEEE. “Sess ectccve 19 24 62 21 
EE. pebabaaces 28 22 63 28 
Indianapolis ...... 14 21 54 20 
Nashville*® ....... 41 34 62 26 
Portland, Oregon... 94 93 78 74 
BOGE oc ccccncces 71 71 30 75 
BOOOMES cc cccte ves 54 67 65 65 

ROUGE ccs s wears 44 39 70 41 


Flour output for week ending May 1 at all 
above points shows an increase of 5 per 
cent from week ending April 24. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 
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Mu.wavxeer, W1s., May 3.—Feed prices 
hold strong in all markets, with offerings 
—_ light for prompt shipment. Most 
mills are not offering except for deferred 
delivery. Buyers are not particularly in- 
terested in shipment for June-July at 
the prices pion § With the record prices 
being paid for oats, prospects for any 
material decline in millfeed are not looked 
for in the near future. Spot stuff is 
readily picked up, and buyers are willing 
to pay most any price for the little of- 
fered. Jobbers are more interested in 
obtaining what they have coming from 
mills, and are offering only as they 
receive the stuff. The call is good from 
all sections. Stocks are very light. Mills 
are asking higher prices for May deliv- 
ery, but demand shows no improvement. 

Southwestern markets are very firm on 
all grades. The output continues light, 
and mills are not offering except in small 
lots. Most of the mills have considerable 
feed sold that has not been delivered, and 
jobbers are not quoting, except as they 
receive track stuff. Feed for later ship- 
ment is liberally discounted, and prompt 
stuff is what is wanted. Hominy feed 
strong and sparingly offered. The call 
for .oat feed continues, and buyers are 
willing to pay top prices for prompt de- 
livery. Demand continues good from the 
South, and considerable is going there. 

Inquiry from the central states is brisk 
for prompt stuff, but western jobbers are 
not offering much. Most of the large 
buyers have considerable feed coming 
from mills and shippers in the West, 
which they are very anxious to get. The 
railroad situation has seriously delayed 
deliveries, but prospects are for an im- 
provement, and all old contracts are ex- 
pected to be cleaned up this week. There 
has been a brisk demand for barley, and 
prices have advanced sharply. The call 
for mixed cars is good for prompt or 
all-May delivery. 

Prices in the Northwest are strong, 
with offerings very limited. Mills are too 
far behind on their deliveries to make 
new contracts for prompt shipment. 
Country mills dispose of their feed to 
the local trade, and are making few ship- 
ments. The output continues light. The 
call is good from jobbers in the South- 
west for heavy feeds. There is a heavy 
demand for mixed cars with flour, and 
many of the smaller mills have sold con- 
siderable in that way. Some of the larger 
mills report a good inquiry for season 
feed, and fair contracts have been made. 

Eastern stocks are extremely light, and 
dealers are in urgent need of feed for 
immediate use. Mills in the East are 
obtaining high prices for prompt deliv- 
ery, and the consumptive demand is 
heavy. Western shipments have been 
very light the past week. Feed was free- 
ly offered for June shipment, but buyers 
are interested in obtaining what they have 
bought for May. Deliveries are so uncer- 
tain that many of the large dealers are 
only quoting what they have in transit. 

There is a decided improvement in the 
demand for oil meal, and prices have ad- 
vanced $1 ton. Crushers are sold ahead, 
but expect soon to operate more freely, 
as considerable seed from Argentina is 
arriving. H. N. Witson. - 











Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 4. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; milifeed per 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .....ceececeeeesvesessers $15.35 @15.75 $15.00@15.30 $.....@..... $15.00@15.70 $15.75@16.00 $14.50@15.25 $15.25@15.75 $15.75@16.50 $14.85@16.00 $14.00@14.75 
Spring standard patent ....eeeceseevceecece 14.40@15.00 14.40@14.65 TTe. Fett 14.30@15.00 14.50@15.25 13.50@14.25 14.25 @14.85 14.75 @15.90 14.35.@15.30 qiees «Qe ces & 
Spring first clear ....++see0- eorceccesseccce 10.00 @10.65 9.60@10.20 we cqn occas 6 10.00@10.50 10.75 @11.25 Th LEE 10.75 @12.00 9.75 @10.85 0 cect ewat » err, reer 
Hard winter short patent.......seseee. eseee 14.00@14.75 aTTh? Shrek 14.20@14.70 13.60@14.35 oie” ARS 14.25@15.00 13.50@14.00 13.75 @15.25 15.25 @15.55 13.50@14.60 
Hard winter straight .....+.++++++- eocccees 18.00@13.65 .....@.....  18.00@13.75 12.75@13.50 13.65@13.95 13.26@14.00 13.25@13.50 .....@..... 18.60@14.25  .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear .....+..++. ee ve eeetee 9.75@10.50 2... @--.-- — 11.00@12.00 = 10.00@12.25 = 10.75 @1L.25 ee Deccee cece Doren e cere Dereee — ceree Devens cv eeeeQDereee 
Soft winter short patent .......seeseseeeeee 12.75 @13.40 ere. on re ere eee 12.70@13.75 ote oDocese 12.75 @13.25 cece QPecies 13.50@14.00 < cém 6 Peeve 6 13.50@14.50 
Soft winter straight .......ccceccessceceece 12.00@12.50 cece CM Gece reek Fate 11.90@12.20 11.50@12.25 *11.50@12.00 *11.50@12.00 12.75 @13.50 12.50 @13.25 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter first Clear.......eseeecesecevess 9.75@10.60 *.....@..... eT eee eee: See, SO Seer eee. AS 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white .........++ TETTTLITL LT 10.40 @11.00 11.90 @12.00 aaee's GE bers.s 000 ee cree 10.50@12.00 12.00@12.50 o cee De cece o cee oe Ds cove rere Gt weare occ Be vcee 
Rye flour, StaMGarE weciivcsisccecececesecece 10.00 @10.35 9.15@ 9.25 ovens Doveve Serres Ferre Tre) Pere 11.25@11.75 ere, Pare cee s Qc cave «0p 0.¢ Gb ode-é pase ete tian 

FEED— 

Spring bran ....ess00. bed bes ederceeerdeube 54.00@55.00 «ees» @51.00 er Terre © kine OP etenis or@.. 62.00 @ 63.00 62.00 @ 62.50 -» @61.50 56.25 @57.50 coco Gaede a 
Hard winter bran ..... bes abd.cehcnhdsbatene 54.50@55.00 Sack pee coed --@53.00  57.00@59.00 eae. ann adhe do, 0 ee RS a Ree | ee pr eee oe 
Soft winter bran ...... edn catys cxae ag ER Ye S 54.75 @55.50 ee PN fe, ees ie 63.00@64.00 62.50@63.00 .....@63.00 .....@..... 58.00@60.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......--+- 60.00 @61.00 «eee « @56.00 56.00 @57.00 eo Pere --@.. 62.00 @ 63.00 61.00 @ 62.00 63.50 @65.00 60.90 @61.25 65.00 @67.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) .......+s++e++ 63.00 @65.00 61.00 @62.50 58.00 @60.00 -- @64.00 7) Fee 65.00 @66.00 65.00 @ 66.00 66.00 @68.00 64.40@65.25 obo be PR vende 
Red deg weicssuveisded os kas ww ht evs coed eeees 68.00@69.00 66.00 @ 66.50 eyes. ee 5 Powe -@.. 73.00@74.00 71.00 @72.00 «eee + @73.50 71.25 @72.50 cee os couse 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BORIS . a vce des wrciccccccesececstes ° $.....@12.95 $10.25 @12.50 $10.25 @11.50 $13.60@14.00 «e+» @15.50 $14.70@15.20 
«+++ +@13.50 12.90 @13.90 et Serr 13.80 @14.20 15.00@16.00 14.75 @15.00 


San Francisco ....... ehesaenes Pies “e 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bb] higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 








WHEAT FUTURES TRADING 
Reopening of Trading Considered by Grain 
Interests—No Definite Date Determined 
Upon—Probably Will Not Be Soon 

Cuicaco, I11., May 1—A reopening of 

in wheat futures is being dis- 
cussed by the Grain Corporation and by 
the leading exchanges, members of the 
Terminal Elevator Association and by 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
No definite time has been decided on, 
and is not expected to be in the near 
future. 

Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, dis- 
cussed the reopening question with his 
zone agents in New York last week, when 
the entire situation was gone over thor- 
oughly. President L. F. Gates, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and members 
of other leading exchanges, were called 
to a conference April 22-23 before the 
Barnes dinner and afterward, and it was 
decided to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of the leading exchanges in Chica- 
go, April 29. 

There were 30 grain men representing 
the various interests at the conference 
here Thursday, when it was unanimously 
decided that it was impossible at present 
to fix any time for reopening trading. 
It was also the general belief that when 
a decision is reached it will not be in 
favor of starting the market for wheat 
futures before Aug. 1, and possibly not 
until Sept. 1, depending upon the condi- 
tion of the wheat market, the supplies 
and prospects for the new crop. The 
car situation is also to be taken into 
consideration, as it is regarded as nec- 
essary that the railroads should be able 
to furnish cars to move the new crop in 
large volume, so that the wheat trade 
will be in a healthy condition and so that 
it can function properly. 

No report of the Chicago meeting will 
be given out until Mr. Barnes has had 
ample time to consider fully the plan 
suggested at the conference, to which he 
submitted a draft of his own ideas. No 
action can be taken until Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer and President Wilson have 
been consulted; it will be necessary for 
the latter to issue orders similar to those 
recently sent out removing restrictions on 
the coal trade. It is possible, however, 
that passage of the canes resolutions by 
Congress, which would remove the Lev- 
er act from its effectiveness, might 
change the entire situation. All these 
factors, together with the state of sup- 
plies and crops abroad, and decontrol of 
wheat supplies and market prices by the 
foreign governments, have to be con- 
sidered. 

The speculative element in the trade 
is anxious for an early reopening of 
wheat-trading, but they do not fully un- 
derstand the situation, and their desires 
are not being seriously considered. 

A meeting of the Terminal Elevator 
Association was held here April 29, at 
which it was decided to send representa- 
tives to a meeting of grain and live- 
stock interests at Washington, May 3, 
to endeavor to convince the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the necessity 
of forcing the railroads to furnish a 
larger supply of cars for moving grain 
and live stock. The wheat situation was 
also discussed, and at a joint confer- 
ence with the members of leading ex- 
changes it was decided to request Presi- 
dent Wilson to fill two vacancies on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as soon 
as possible. It was stated that the Com- 
mission could not function properly in 
its present condition, and business in- 
terests of the country were suffering. 

President L. F. Gates, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, presided at the wheat 
conference, and the board was also rep- 
resented by Vice-President J. J. Fones 
and Director E. W. McDougal. Min- 
neapolis was represented by Fred Wells, 
W. F. Dalrymple, John McMillan and 
G. F. Ewe; Milwaukee by Harry N. 
Stratton; St. Louis by Charles Neimeyer, 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Claude Morton and George F. Powell; 
Kansas City by Fred Vincent, president 
of its exchange; Duluth by E. S. Fer- 
ee and H. A. Starkey; the Terminal 

levator Association by Edward Peck, 
of Omaha; Peoria by W. T. Cornelison 
and P. B. Miles; and the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association by its president, 
Percy. Goodrich, George Quinn, secre- 
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tary, U. P. Metcalf and Edward Rey- 
nolds, the latter chairman of its legis- 
lative committee. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





Feed Mill Destroyed by Fire 

Inpranapouis, Inv., May 1.—A feed 
mill and warehouse at Terre Haute, be- 
longing to Wilson, Hager & Houles, 
burned last Saturday evening, causing a 
loss estimated at $25,000. A watchman 
saw three small boys set fire to a pile of 
straw in the rear of the mill, and gave 
chase, but was unable to apprehend them. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 
The mill was situated at Fourteenth 
Street and the Vandalia Railroad. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


Department of Agriculture Reports That 
Supply of Farm Workmen Is Only 
About 72 Per Cent of Normal 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—The 
Department of Agriculture reports, in a 
statement issued here recently, that the 
supply of hired farm labor in the United 
States is only about 72 per cent of the 
normal supply, compared with 84 per 
cent a year ago. The shortage is said to 
be generally distributed, and to be ap- 
proximately the same as that of two 
years ago, when large numbers of men 
were in military service. The situation 
has developed, the department states, not- 
withstanding the fact that farm wages 
are from 15 to 25 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

Unless the situation is remedied, the 
department states, it cannot fail to have 
an unfavorable effect on production, and 
will tend to prevent any reduction in the 
prices of farm products during the next 
year. The department has repeated its 
call of two years ago to city men and 
college students to spend their vacations 
working on farms, particularly during 
the harvesting seAson. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its 
April bulletin, states that perhaps the 
most difficult element in the labor situa- 
tion is now found in connection with 
agricultural labor. 

“There is an almost unanimous report 
from the several Reserve districts,” the 
report continues, “to the effect that 
farmers are unable to obtain the assist- 
ance they need for the current crop sea- 
son and that while, in part, machinery 
has been substituted, this method of re- 
placing human labor is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

“Conferences on immigration during 
the month have resulted in assertions of 
a general labor shortage all over the 
country. Sporadic unemployment has 
been noted in some cases, due to changes 
in conditions of production. The railway 
strike had the effect of temporarily de- 
creasing the demand for certain other 
classes. Immigration and emigration 
have about offset one another.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 











Argentine Wheat Exports 

New York, N. Y., May 1.—Accord- 
ing to La Razon, one of Argentina’s 
newspapers, the exportable surplus of 
wheat there will be exhausted by the end 
of October, or two months before the 
harvesting of the next crop, unless some 
action is taken to curtail exports. 

The publication estimates the present 
exportable surplus above home needs to 
be 3,000,000 metric tons, and if exporta- 
tion continues at the rate of 125,000 tons 
weekly, as is now the case, the supply is 
certain to become exhausted by Oct. 1. 

Exports since Jan. 1 to date have been 
650,000 tons monthly, which would make 
it appear that the estimate regarding the 
time when supplies will be exhausted is 
conservative. There are clear indica- 
tions that a wider demand for Argentine 
wheat will develop. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Washington Bakers to Arbitrate 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 1.— The local 
Journeymen Bakers’ Union No. 118, at 
a meeting this afternoon, voted, 509 to 1, 
to arbitrate with master bakers their 
demands for increased wages and re- 
duced working hours, leaving the matter 
to the decision of Roland B. Mahany, 
conciliator of the Department of Labor. 


Employers similarly voted last night to 
arbitrate differences and accept the de- 
cision of Mr. Mahany. This action avert- 
ed a strike set for midnight tonight, for 
which strike cards had already been is- 
sued by the union. 

The journeymen bakers have demanded 
$1 per hour and a reduction of the work- 
ing day from eight hours to seven and 
a half. It is understood that the em- 
ployers had offered 80c, but had refused 
to reduce hours. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Packers to Be Investigated 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 1—The 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
voted to bring the packing industry un- 
der sweeping federal regulation before 
the present session adjourns. This deci- 
sion was reached following four months 
of investigation to determine whether the 
decree against the packers promulgated 
last winter by the Department of Jus- 
tice by mutual agreement was broad 
enough to make further legislation at 
this time unnecessary. 

Attorney General Palmer has main- 
tained that additional legislation was un- 
necessary, but the Committee on Agri- 
culture failed to concur in this opinion. 
It has appointed a subcommittee to draft 
a regulatory bill. Just what lines the 
new legislation will follow. is not yet 
clear. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





LARGE MILL FOR BUFFALO 


25,000-Bbl Plant, with 6,000,000-Bu Elevator, 
Will Be Constructed for Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 


Burrawo, N. Y., May 1.—The Stand- 
ard Milling Co. has purchased from the 
Buffalo Creek, Lehigh Valley & Erie 
railroads, 1634 acres on the outer harbor 
at this port for the erection of a new 
plant, which will have a capacity of 
25,000 bbls flour and elevator capacity of 
6,000,000 bus storage. Work on the docks 
and foundations will be commenced as 
soon as possible. The plans are being 
prepared by the A. E, Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co., which is in charge of the work. 

E. BANGASSER. 





SEEDING IN CANADA LATE 


Conditions Give Considerable Concern—Re- 
duction in Wheat Acreage Over 1919 
May Be 15 to 20 Per Cent 


Toronto, Ont., May 1.—The state of 
affairs in Canada with regard to seeding 
is now giving some concern. While work 
is in progress in many parts, the season 
is quite late. Past experience has shown 
that the third week in April is the best 
seeding time for wheat in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. This year a large 
part of the crop to be sown in those 
provinces was not seeded by May 1. 

It is not impossible that acreage sown 
in early May will yield very excellent 
crops, but there is a greater risk of 
damage from autumn frosts. 

It would be reasonable to estimate the 
reduction of Canadian spring wheat acre- 
age this year at 15 to 20 per cent, as 
compared with area sown in 1919. Such 
a reduction does not necessarily mean a 
corresponding reduction in yield. On the 
contrary, better farming and _ better 
weather may easily produce from the new 
acreage a greater quantity of wheat than 
was harvested last year. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Feed Men to Organize 

A movement has been started to or- 
ganize a national association of feed 
jobbers. The initial meeting is to be held 
at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, May 
27-28. Those back of the movement plan 
to organize along the same lines as the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

A number of the Minneapolis feed 
jobbers met. Monday of this week to dis- 
cuss the question, and it was decided to 
issue a general call for another meeting 
to be held Monday of next week. . It is 
expected that a big delegation will go 
from Minneapolis to St. Louis. 





The declared exports from Sarnia, 
Ont., to the United States amounted to 
$4,617,217 in 1918, and to $4,800,640 in 
1919. 
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PACIFIC BAKERS ON STRIKE 


Refusal of Master Bakers to Grant New De- 
mands Brings Walkout on May 1 in 
Washington and Oregon Cities 

Seattte, Wasu., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bakery employees and driy- 
ers struck at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and a number of other points in Was))- 
ington and Oregon May 1, on account of 
the refusal of the master bakers to sign 
local bakery and confectionery worker,’ 
union contracts containing demands vary- 
ing from increased wages to recognition 
of the union and elimination of night and 
Sunday work. 

The Seattle master bakers agreed to 
wage scale believed to be the highest in 
the United States, but refused to gran 
the elimination of night and Sunda 
work, , 

Four hundred Seattle men struck, bu! 
most of the shops are operating pari 
time. The proprietors are working, ani 
are obtaining new men. Bread produc- 
tion is reduced, but no serious shortage i: 


anticipated. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





National Foreign Trade Convention 


San Francisco, Cat. May 1.—With 
the attention of thoughtful leaders of in- 
dustry in this country centered on the 
tremendous problem of America’s rela- 
tion to the trade of the world, interest is 
already being stirred in the convention 
on May 12-15, at San Francisco, of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. Repre- 
senting in its membership approximately 
three-fourths of the invested capital of 
America, the decision to hold the seventh 
convention on the Pacific Coast indicates 
the importance with which trade develop- 
ment through Pacific Coast ports is re- 
garded in the big industrial centers of 
America. 

While the convention will be held at 
San Francisco, it is the declared policy 
of the council and the Pacific Coast com- 
mittee which will have charge of arrange- 
ments, to make the convention representa- 
tive of the entire Pacific Coast. San 
Francisco will act as host, but the prin- 
cipal cities of the coast will co-operate 
with this city in adequately presenting to 
the visiting delegates from this country 
and leading business men of the Far East 
and the west coast of Latin America, 
foreign trade problems as they affect the 
Pacific. Other cities assisting to make 
the forthcoming convention a success ar 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Oakland and 
Sacramento, Cal., Portland and Astoria, 
Oregon, Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham, 
Wash. 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is chair 
man of the National Foreign Trad 
Council; R. H. Patchin, manager of thx 
foreign trade department of W. R. Grac: 
& Co., New York City, is treasurer, and 


.O. K. Davis, of 1 Hanover Square, New 


York City, is secretary. The council em- 
braces 75 men, who were organized from 
the leading industrial, commercial and 
financial factors of America. Among 
those who give their time and thought to 
the problem of foreign trade in the coun- 
cil are Frank A, Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank of New York 
City; Louis W. Hill, chairman of th: 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul; Sam- 
uel P, Colt, president of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York City; 
Frederick J. Koster, president of the 
California Barrel Co., San Francisco; 
Cyrus H. McCormick, president of th 
International Harvester Co., Chicago; 
Alba B. Johnson, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; 
Willis H. Booth, formerly of Los An- 
geles, and now vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York City, anc 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine, New 
York. The other members of the com- 
mittee are all of equab importance in thei: 


respective fields. 
R. C. Mason. 





Vice Consul Levis reports from La 
Rochelle, France, that the municipal 
council of La Rochelle has passed 2 
measure providing for the expenditure of 
2,000,000 francs for the improvement and 
enlargement of the harbor at the port of 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 
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OHIO MILLERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 
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Columbus Gathering Elects Officers and Adopts Resolutions Against Dis- 
crimination in Rates Favoring Exportation of Wheat Rather 
Than Flour—Approves Suggestion for Formation of 
a Soft Winter Wheat Millers’ League 


Torepo, Onto, May 1.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 


Association was held at the Deshler -Ho- | 


tel. Columbus, April 29-30, with an at- 
tendance of about 150 millers and repre- 
sentatives of allied lines. J. D. Long, 
London Mill Co., was elected president ; 
L. C. Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., vice- 
president; and Frank H. Tanner was 
re-elected treasurer. H. J. BeBout, Lou- 
donville Mill & Grain Co. and C, U. 
Rechsteiner, Wellington Mills & Ele- 
vators Co., were elected to fill vacancies 
on the executive committee. Hold-over 
members of the executive committee are 
J. F. Myers, West Side Milling Co., Mas- 
sillon, R. M. Symons, Adena, and Edgar 
W. Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor. 

(he association went on record by reso- 
lutions disapproving emphatically the 
present discrimination of the United 
States Shipping Board in favor of wheat 
for export rather than flour, and notice 
of its action will be sent that board. It 
also went on record as favoring the for- 
mation of a soft winter wheat millers’ 
league, to be representative of the in- 
terests of millers in central and eastern 
soft wheat milling states, such as Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, New York, Pennsylvania, the 
Virginias and Maryland. The secretary 
of the association was instructed to take 
up the subject with the secretaries of 
other state associations, with the view of 
determining the sentiment of their mem- 
bership and later calling a meeting of 
representatives of their organizations. 


SENTIMENT FAVORABLE TO LEAGUE 


There is apparently considerable senti- 
ment in favor of the formation of such 
a league, patterned somewhat after simi- 
lar sectional organizations, like the South- 
western Millers’ League, but in no way 
affecting the work and existence of the 
present state associations or the Millers’ 
National Federation. Years ago there 
was such an institution, and the organiza- 
tion of the Millers’ National Association, 
the predecessor of the present Federa- 
tion, was first suggested at one of its 
meetings at Put-in Bay. 

The programme of the meeting was an 
unusually good one, and President L. W. 
Dewey distinguished himself as presiding 
officer. Secretary Tanner’s report showed 
the association to be in the best condi- 
tion financially and otherwise in its his- 
tory, with surplus funds invested in Lib- 
erty Bonds, and with a total active mem- 
bership of 303 millers and 71 associates. 
Over half of the millers of the state are 
now members of the association. The 
secretary’s report also reviewed quite 
fully the outstanding events and activi- 
ties of the year. 


PRESIDENT DEWEY’S ADDRESS 


President Dewey’s address covered 
many important subjects, such as na- 
tional compulsory arbitration, the need 
of legislative committees to watch out for 
harmful legislation, federal taxation and 
the soldiers’ bonus, and the league of 
nations. He made a nice distinction be- 
tween governmental control and govern- 
mental manipulation as evidenced by the 
past experience of millers with govern- 
mental agencies. On the outlook and 
prospect for the next year, he expressed 
the opinion that there might be wide 
fluctuations in prices of everything that 
millers buy and sell; that millers should 
approach the coming crop with the recog- 
nition that prices are very high and 
should keep that fact in mind, but that 
at the same time there would be op- 
portunities for the making of money by 
men of large vision and sound judgment. 

President Dewey also said that it was 
a matter of frequent occurrence that the 
quotations of Ohio mills reported in the 
weekly bulletin showed a range or spread 
in prices for the same grade of flour 
equal to $83 or more, a manifestly absurd 
situation. He emphasized the fact that 
millers were selling their flour for much 


less than they could secure for the wheat, 
which he regarded as a bad practice. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
report or summary of the other excellent 
talks and papers. The Hon. James J. 
Thomas, mayor of Columbus, made a tell- 
ing impression in his address of welcome 
to. the city. 

The paper by L. M. Thomas, chemist 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., was listened 
to closely because of its practical appeal 
and value and the intelligent manner in 
which it was presented, with a chart giv- 
ing the results of comparative chemical 
and baking tests of flour. It demon- 
strated how effectively and intelligently 
this organization is serving the interests 
of the millers who take advantage of it. 

The paper by A. E. Lowe, manager of 
the Columbus branch of the Fleischmann 
Co., on “Eat More Bread,” and .which 
concerned the well-known advertising 
campaign of his company and how the 
advertising of millers, bakers, flour job- 
bers, and many other factors having to 
do with the growth of wheat, and the 
making and distribution of flour, could 
be linked up with this campaign, served 
to give a little broader vision of the pos- 
sibilities of such advertising. 


TALK ON MILLING ENGINEERING 


C. E. Oliver, talking on “Mill Engi- 
neering Problems,” showed at once that 
he was a practical and experienced mill 
man, knew what he was talking about 
and, consequently, got the undivided at- 
tention of all millers present. He dis- 
cussed the location of the mill, the light- 
ing of the mill, service elevators, the 
machinery and placing of it, incorrect 
flow sheets and incorrect grinding, and 
the need of frequent inspections. 

F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan State 
Millers’ Association and also of the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association, 
made a splendid talk on the “Benefits of 
Association Work,” illustrating his points 
with actual examples taken from the ex- 
perience of his work. 

T. H. Bunch, New York, who was on 
the programme to talk on “Export of 
Flour in Barter for Imports,” was unable 
to be present. The Hon. James M. Cox, 
governor of Ohio, who was to speak on 
“Americanization,” was likewise unable to 
be present, and his place was very ac- 
ceptably filled by Dr. Newman, state 
librarian, who spoke eloquently on the 
same subject. 


TOPICS FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Some topics for general discussion were 
on the programme, one being, “What will 
be the effect of the farmers’ co-operative 
movement on the milling business?” Mill- 
ers seemed to think that they had nothing 
to fear in the long run, and that the 
farmer had much to learn. On the sub- 
ject of “What makes flour puff up when 
put into paper sacks?” L. E. Billson, of 
the S. George Co., manufacturers of pa- 
per sacks, Wellsburg, W.. Va., had a solu- 
tion which met with general acceptance. 
It is due, he said, to an improper adjust- 
ment of the auger below the tube in the 
packing machine. Some time was given 
to the consideration of “Individual vs. 
Association Membership for the Millers’ 
National Federation.” 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, gave a comprehensive 
report of the business aspects and con- 
clusions of his trip to Europe at one 
of the regular sessions of the meeting, 
and at the dinner in the evening, where 
he was the sole speaker, touched upon 
some of the more amusing or travel fea- 
tures of his experience. 

Among prominent millers present were: 
H. J. BeBout, Loudonville Mill & Grain 
Co; L. C. Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., 


Inc; E. M. Colton, Colton Bros. * 
Bellefontaine; C. S. Coup and W..M. 


Coup, Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo and Mount Vernon; Lee F. Gray- 
bill, Warwick Co., Massillon; R. 4 
Hedges, Capitol Milling Co., Columbus; 
B. W. Marr, C. E. Gwinn and C. §S. 
Heiston, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; 


L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo; A. M. Tousley and W. J. Mahnke, 
Bellevue Flour Mills Co; R. D. Patton 
and L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield; J. Edgar Strader, Circle- 
ville Milling Co;-E. M. Stults, Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, and H. J. Walter, 
Marion National Mill Co. 
W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 





MILLERS AT NEW ORLEANS 


‘Gulf Port Being Inspected With View to 


Establishment of Parcel-Handling Ma- 
chinery for Flour-Loading 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—A committee of millers left 
here Saturday night for New Orleans, 
for the purpose of inspecting docks at 
that port and arranging for the earliest 
possible installation there of modern ma- 
chinery for the handling of flour from 
cars to ocean vessels for export. 

Members of the committee of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, which in- 
itiated the Gulf ports movement, are E. 
V. Hoffman, Kansas City, T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, C. M. Jackman, Wichita, 
and Colonel Gilbert E. Humphrey, El 
Reno. R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steam- 
ship agent, accompanied the party. Colo- 
nel Humphrey is an army engineer, and 
while in the service had charge of the 
loading of A. E. F. supplies at Virginia 
ports, and later was in general charge of 
loading at all ports. 

Accompanying the committee as repre- 
senting the Millers’ National Federation 
are W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind., 
and H. G. Spear, Columbus, Ohio. 

In addition to the effort to secure the 
installation of modern port equipment at 
New Orleans, marked interest is being 
shown by shipping and commercial or- 
ganizations at eastern seaboard. Inter- 
ests both at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
are displaying new and marked enthusi- 
asm in the matter of flour traffic, and 
present indications somewhat suggest 
that loading machinery may be installed 
at these ports as a matter of competi- 
tion. It appears, indeed, by no means 
unlikely that proper handling apparatus 
may shortly become an essential part of 
equipment at all principal flour-handling 
ports. 

R, E. Srerirne. 





Patten Would Keep Market Closed 

Cuicaco, I1t., May 1.—James A. Pat- 
ten is not trading in grain at present, 
although he says he is feeling so pessi- 
mistic about conditions that he does not 
like to talk for publication. At the same 
time, he says it is not wise to remain 
blind to the truth, nor refrain from dis- 
cussion of the perils that confront us. 
“I believe that we are facing a very grave 
situation in the matter of a food supply 
shortage in this country and abroad. In- 
dications are that our crops, especially 
wheat, will fall below the normal pro- 
duction. This will mean higher prices 
for foodstuffs and new demands on the 
part of labor for wage advances, which, 
if granted, will force the prices of all 
manufactured goods to still higher levels. 
Scarcity of farm labor is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why we cannot expect pro- 
duction on the farms up to the average 
this year.” 

Mr. Patten says he foresees a serious 
shortage in the 1920 world production of 
wheat, and that this year Europe will 
have to look to the United States for the 
bulk of the 600,000,000 or 700,000,000 bus 
of wheat which it requires. Either the 
European people must eat our corn or 
we must eat corn bread ourselves, and 
sell them our wheat. 

“In view of these conditions,” says Mr. 
Patten, “I am in favor of keeping our 
wheat market closed to speculative trad- 
ing until July 1, 1921. Unless this is 
done, there will be a lot of wild specula- 
tion, and the Board of Trade will be 
blamed for the soaring prices, even 
though outsiders do the speculating. 
Many of the big brokers, the men of 
broad vision, are discussing this question, 
and it is possible it may be done.” 

C. H. Cuatren. 





Shipments invoiced at the American 
Pn = at Florence, Italy, for the 
United States increased from a value of 
$4,754,659 in 1918 to $7,299,998 during 


the past year. 
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TROUBLE IN CABLE DELAYS 


Disputes Arise Between Exporters and Euro- 
pean Buyers as Result—Quotations 
Should Be Subject to Confirmation 


Lonpon, Ene., April 14.—Owing to 
the delays in cable service between 
America and Europe, a number of dis- 
putes have recently arisen between ex- 
porters and buyers on this side. In sell- 
ing certain grades of flour or cereal prod- 
ucts, mills have used the Riverside Code, 
and in the usual way have made firm 
offers. In more than one instance these 
offers have been immediately accepted by 
buyers, the cable accepting the offer be- 
ing sent on the same day that the offer 
was received. The buyer has then re- 
ceived a cable saying that his acceptance 
arrived too late, whereupon the trouble 
begins. ’ 

According to the rules of the Riverside 
Code, in normal times all offers for ac- 
ceptance by cable are understood to be 
open for 24 hours. During the present 
period, of course, this is impossible, as it 
usually takes at least three to four days 
to get an answer by cable. Naturally, 
the miller cannot be expected to hold his 
offer open indefinitely, especially with 
present fluctuations in grain and ex- 
change. At the same time, the buyer on 
this side is often inconvenienced when he 
finds that his acceptance has been re- 
ceived too late, as it is quite likely that 
he has already sold the goods. 

Under these circumstances, it is most 
important that there should be an under- 
standing between the seller and buyer 
that all quotations on the part of the 
seller are subject to confirmation. It is 
only with this proviso that an importer 
on this side should sell to a customer. 
If there was a clear understanding on 
this point between seller and buyer be- 
fore business was commenced, a lot of 
unnecessary unpleasantness might be 


avoided. re 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Results of Grain-Dust Campaign 

Results of the grain-dust explosion 
prevention campaign which has _ been 
carried on during recent months by the 
United States Grain Corporation, through 
experts of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, were to be de- 
scribed by D. J. Price and Dr. H. H. 
Brown, of the department, at the annual 
convention of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, now in session in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Price and Dr. Brown were 
scheduled to speak Wednesday morning, 
May 5. The National Fire Protection 
Association represents the insurance and 
fire prevention interests of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Price and Dr. Brown will also 
speak on the same work at the annual 
convention of the National Fire Asso- 
ciation at Peoria, Ill., on May 19. This 
association includes the fire chiefs of the 
city departments in various parts of ‘the 
United States. 

The grain-dust explosion campaign car- 
ried on by the Grain Corporation was 
made possible through an appropriation 
of $50,000, set aside for that purpose at 
the suggestion of Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director. 





Some Crop Estimates 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 1—The Bartlett- 
Frazier report estimates the wheat crop 
at 482,000,000 bus, the condition being 
77.2, against 77.1 last month; loss of 
acreage 4,300,000, or 11.1 per cent, leav- 
ing 34,462,000 for harvest. Spring wheat 
acreage is estimated to decrease 10 per 
cent, being a little under 20,000,000, com- 
pared with 22,858,000 harvested last year. 
Oat acreage may possibly exceed last 
year’s. 

P. S. Goodman, of Clement, Curtis 
& Co., estimates the winter wheat crop 
at 470,000,000 bus, with condition of 
78.3, compared with 75.6 last month and 
100.5 last year; loss of acreage 4,578,000, 
or 12 per cent, leaving 34,192,000 for 
harvest. 

The April government crop report 
made the crop 484,000,000 bus, compared 
with 732,000,000 harvested last year. 
Spring wheat acreage reduced 10 per 
cent. Oat acreage about the same as last 
year. Corn acreage increased 6 per cent 
to around 108,000,000 acres. 

C. H. Cmarren. 
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MR. BARNES ISSUES CALL FOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
TO CONSIDER OPEN MARKET FOR TRADING IN WHEAT 


Plans for a national conference to dis- 
cuss methods of re-establishing a free 
and open market for wheat through the 
grain exchanges of the country, upon the 
approaching termination of the authority 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
on June 1, are outlined in a letter sent 
out by Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director. 

Representatives of wheat and flour 
trade organizations and newspapers are 
invited to send representatives to a meet- 
ing at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
May 7, at 11 a.m., to confer with Mr. 
Barnes on suitable measures to be taken 
“to provide for and to permit the estab- 
lishment of a free and open market for 
the purchase, sale and handling of wheat 
and wheat products” upon the expiration 
of the Wheat Guaranty act. 

To all licensees of the Wheat Direc- 
tor, Mr. Barnes has also made the fol- 
lowing important announcement: 

“We desire to advise all licensees that 
the various authorities of the Wheat Di- 
rector act expire June 1, 1920. The origi- 
nal Lever act of Aug. 10, 1917, is still 


in effect, because its termination depend- - 


ed on the ratification of peace by the 
United tates. It is not our desire to ex- 
ercise authorities of the Lever act on a 
technical basis. Therefore, unless _li- 
censees are advised by us to the contrary 
before. June 1, 1920, they will under- 
stand that the various weekly reports 
may be discontinued by them after 
June 1. 

“There are outstanding various con- 
tracts between the Grain Corporation 
and licensees. Every licensee should 
study the provisions of any contract he 
has outstanding with the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

SALES OF FLOUR TO CORPORATION 


“In accordance with the terms of the 
contract with the flour jobbers and bak- 
ers, the Grain Corporation will on May 
31, 1920, announce a price of flour which 
in its judgment is a fair reflection of the 
guaranteed price of wheat, so that bak- 
ers or jobbers desiring to avail them- 
selves. of the provision for sale to the 
Grain Corporation of stocks on hand 
may be guided in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. It is probable 
that this price will be $10.70, Baltimore 
basis. 

“The dealer contract, providing for 
sale of surplus stocks of wheat to the 
Grain Corporation, expires May 31. The 
dealer should carefully consider the pro- 
visions of that contract to see if he de- 
sires to avail himself of the sale option 
which it provides. 

“Flour millers should carefully study 
the terms of their contracts to see if 
they desire to avail themselves of any of 
its provisions before its termination on 
May 31. In this connection we desire to 
call attention to the fact that option B, 
if used by the miller, will, in respect to 
wheat named to the Grain Corporation 
under this option, prohibit the miller 
from marketing any wheat during that 
period, except in the form of flour, and 
not as wheat.” 

A meeting such as the one to be held 
in Chicago is made imperative in the 
public interest by problems of great na- 
tional importance, Mr. Barnes declares 
in his letter. One is the present level of 
wheat prices, kept far above that of the 
United States guaranteed price by ex- 
port buying of wheat only, which, in ad- 
dition to being artificial and liable to 
stop at any moment, handicaps our own 
mills and results in underproduction of 
millfeed for our dairy industries. An- 
other is the apparent reluctance of the 
exchanges to return to the pre-war con- 
ditions of open trading and re-establish 
the hedging facilities which have been 
suspended during three years of govern- 
ment wheat control. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRADE HAZARDS 


This attitude of the exchanges is due 
largely to the extraordinary trade haz- 
ards resulting from world disorganiza- 
tion. Exchange hedging facilities upon 
which wheat-marketing depended for 

ears prior to the war must be restored 
y individual initiative before the under- 


lying security provided by the Grain 
Corporation is withdrawn, Mr. Barnes 
declared. Otherwise, the country faces 
the risk of wider margins between the 
producer price and the consumer price, 
and consequent hardship to both. 

Foreign buying of wheat, largely con- 
centrated in the hands of governments 
at the present time, Mr. Barnes said, is 
forced by bread subsidies abroad and by 
the inability of their war-crippled pri- 
vate agencies to “carry at high values 
sufficient stock and sufficient flow for as- 
surance of the bread requirements of 
their people.” He added that “the deci- 
sion of purchase and prices paid rests in 
a few officials, and it is measurably true 
that these officials, with or without con- 
certed action, can influence the price 
level for America.” 

Mr. Barnes’s letter follows: 

“The Wheat Guaranty act expires 
June 1, 1920. This act provided, in the 
section relating to grain exchanges, that 
seasonable steps should be taken ‘to pro- 
vide for and to permit the establishment 
of a free and open market for the pur- 
chase, sale, and handling of wheat and 
wheat products upon the expiration of 
this act.’ 

UNWILLING TO RESTORE HEDGING 

“Preliminary inquiry of the grain ex- 
changes of the country indicates unwill- 
ingness, because of present extraordinary 
hazards inherent in world disorganiza- 
tion, to re-establish the hedging facili- 
ties on which the American marketing 
machinery for years had relied. The 
security of hedging markets enabled 
manufacturing and distributing agencies 
to handle large quantities without jeop- 
ardizing their capital solvency by price- 
level changes; assured active competi- 
tion by ready eredit. While open trad- 
ing on exchanges has been suspended for 
three years, the sustaining influence of 
actual and potential buying of wheat at 
the fair price basis furnished the same 
underlying security. 

“Because of these influences, the wheat 
producer received a larger per cent of 
the ultimate consumer price at home and 
abroad than in any other land or any 
other commodity. This is now jeopard- 
ized by conditions that should be un- 
derstood by all. 

“The chief hazards rest on inadequate 
inland transportation, and on foreign 
buying dominated by governments. 

“Liquid inland transportation is essen- 
tial if the producer is to find a ready 
market, and at a fair reflection of the 
ultimate markets. Moreover, the five or 
six cities with open exchange trading 
before the war demonstrated daily a na- 
tional price level. On the security of 
that level, grain flowed in normal chan- 
nels, not necessarily through the particu- 
lar accumulative points at which exchange 
trading was quoted, but always with the 
potential delivery in those markets if 
necessary. Under present inland trans- 
portation conditions this potential deliv- 
ery protection is crippled, exposing the 
exchanges to concentrated buying, and 
particularly that of foreign governments. 

“Foreign buying at present is, direct 
or indirectly, the act of governments, 
with their large resources. This govern- 
ment buying is forced, first by their 
bread subsidies and therefore the neces- 
sity of passing purchases through their 
national treasuries; second, because pri- 
vate agencies, crippled by war, cannot 
carry at high values sufficient stock and 
sufficient flow for assurance of the bread 
requirements of their people. Formerly, 
current prices were the meeting-point of 
differing individual opinions, at home and 
abroad, affected daily by world-crop 
progress or better approximation of 
world consumption. Today, the decision 
of purchase and prices paid rests in a 
few officials, and it is measurably true 
that these officials, with or without con- 
certed action, can influence the price level 
for America. s 


FOREIGN BUYING POLICIES 


“Moreover, their policies are not gov- 
erned by usual commercial practice. 
Present purchases, confined to wheat be- 
cause of a desire for home employment, 


ignore flour, and our mills suffer a com- 
letely artificial handicap. This reflects 
nto underproduction of millfeed for our 
dairy industries. A wheat price, ad- 
vanced in this manner under export buy- 
ing of wheat only, lacks even the cushion 
of current flour market protection 
against too rapid a fall should foreign 
buying for any reason discontinue, Pri- 
vate opinion may or may not be con- 
fident as to world wheat needs and prices 
therefrom resulting; credits, however, 
have never rested on the opinion of trad- 
ers, but on the security of hedges which 
minimize losses in price fluctuations. 
Wide and rapid fluctuations in prices 
are to be expected, naturally, from fluc- 
tuations in over-sea exchange, unusual 
ocean freights, the limitations of credits, 
outside of the artificial influence of the 
views of foreign government officials. 

“If, in addition, hedging facilities are 
lacking, the risks thus faced can only 
result in a wider relation between pro- 
ducer price and consumer price. The 
Grain Corporation has protected the con- 
sumer to date by resale of purchases 
made at the fair price level in the pro- 
tection of the producer. Its holdings are 
almost exhausted, its authority about to 
expire. Individual initiative must take 
up the whole wheat-handling machinery, 
which may require, under world hazards, 
reshaping or adjustment. 

“Therefore I invite you to send repre- 
sentatives to attend a conference, for a 
better understanding of new problems 
and new conditions, on May 7, 1920, at 
11 a.m., in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago.” 


WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Weather Damp and Cloudy in Southwest 
During Past Week—Showers Quite 
General in All Sections 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather has remained 
cloudy and damp throughout the past 
week. Showers have been quite general 
in all parts of the Southwest, with hail 
in some sections. Wheat is stooling nice- 
ly, and so far the wet weather has been 
of great help to the growing crop. Clear 
and warmer weather would be advanta- 
geous now, but is not yet essential. Re- 
ports from the interior show a continued 

improvement in the crop. 
R. E. Sreruine. 


7. ° 





Sr. Louis, Mo., May 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather continues showery, 
but somewhat warmer. Growing wheat 
in Missouri and southern Illinois is mak- 
ing good progress, and apparently is in 
good condition. 





Peter Derwien. 
* * 


Torepo, Ouro, May 1.—The weather 
for entire month of April was unseason- 
ably cold, with much rain, and not fa- 
vorable for the growing wheat or for 
fieldwork. The consequence is that the 
wheat is backward and has not made the 
progress usual at this time of the year, 
and farmers are also behind in their 
work, Wheatfields show a spotted, va- 
riable condition, with the growth re- 
tarded, and with many bare spots where 
the wheat has been actually killed. It 
can be safely said that the crop will be 
shorter than the small acreage would in- 
dicate, and that some fields will be 
abandoned. 

May came in with better weather, and 
what is needed now is plenty of warm, 
sunshiny days so the wheat may have 
a chance to show what it can do in the 
way of recovery and farmers may com- 
lete their spring plowing and seeding. 

7ith many farmers, farming is becom- 
ing a one-man proposition, due to the 
scarcity of labor, and the farmer is 
obliged to confine his work to what he 
can do himself. 

W. H. Wicaarn, Jr. 


* * 


Inpranapouis, Inp., May 1.—Tempera- 
tures below normal prevailed in Indiana 
the most of the week. Hampered by 
floods and other deterrent influences, 
growing wheat has made only fair prog- 
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ress, and reports, as a rule, indicate that 
the crop ranges only from poor to fair. 

George C. Bryant, field agent for the 
co-operative crop-reporting service in the 
state, has announced that only 60 per 
cent of the 1,196,000 acres will make a 
paying crop. Early sown wheat has suf- 
fered severely from Hessian fly, and 
winter-killing also has affected a large 
area. The rye crop looks better than the 
wheat, but it is not expected to yield 
more than 80 per cent of normal. ~ 

On account of recent heavy rains, 
which have hindered the planting of «| 
spring seed crops, some oats are rotting 
in the ground. Seeding, however, is {in- 
ished in only a small number of localities, 
and some farmers have abandoned hope 
of getting the work done. Planting of 
corn also is away behind schedule. 

In Porter County, S. B. Sink, agric,|- 
tural agent, says that the wheat croj js 
nearly ruined as a result of Hessian fi 
and winter-killing. After making a sir- 
vey, he said that the situation was inten- 
sified by recent inclement weather and 
lack of farm labor. Half the acreage in 
this region is expected to be plowed up, 
if workers can be found. Farmers jn 
Spencer County also report that the pros- 
pects of even a fair wheat crop are poor. 

A levee near Oaktown, Knox County, 
gave way this week as a result of flood 


conditions, covering thousands of acres 
of wheat to a depth of several feet and 
causing a loss estimated at $100,000 or 
more. 

Epwarp H. Zirenex 

x & 4 

Burrato, N. Y., May 1.—The weather 

in this state continues cool, with deficient 


sunshine. Seeding of oats, barley and 
spring wheat is delayed. Winter wheat 
has been greatly benefited by rains, but 
needs warmer weather. Heavy winds 
and a lack of rain in some sections have 
checked growth and have given the fields 
a brown tinge. With no unfavorable 
conditions during the next few weeks, 
however, farmers expect the largest yield 
in two years. 
E,. BanGasser 
+ 7. 

Rocnester, N. Y., May 1.—Winter 
wheat generally has good color, with the 
exception of early sown, which is yellow- 
ish in spots, probably from Hessian fly. 
With continued low temperatures, wheat 
has not made much growth, however. The 
weather is extremely favorable for plow- 
ing and fitting ground. There is plenty 
of moisture. Only a few oats have been 
sown yet. The next 10 days will see tlie 
crop in, with a fair acreage. 

T. W. Knapp 
* 

Seatrie, Wasu., May 1.—A week of 
warm, bright weather, following the gen- 
eral rains of the previous week, has 
greatly improved the condition of win- 
ter wheat and early seeded spring wheat, 
and has permitted. rapid progress in 
completing spring wheat seeding. Soil 
conditions are highly favorable for all 
grain crops, and with a fortnight of 
growing weather, the lateness of the sea- 
son will cease to be an adverse factor 

W. C. Tirrany 
+ * 

Portianp, Orecon, May 1.—The crop 
situation. shows but little change this 
week. Where winter wheat was not 
winter-killed, it is doing well, though 
cutworms are causing some damage in 
Umatilla County. The warmer weather 
has dried the soil, facilitated the seeding 
of spring wheat and oats, and hastened 
the germination of these crops where «il- 
ready seeded. In some of the more ele- 
vated districts spring seeding is just be- 
ginning. J. M. Lownspate. 

* * 

San Francisco, Cau. May 1.—It is 
believed that this year’s crop of barley 
in California will amount to 800,000 tons, 
compared with last year’s crop of 555,000. 
Of this amount probably 400,000 tons 
will come from the Sacramento valley. 
However, during the last three weeks, 
continued north winds following the last 
rain make the outlook poorer than origi- 
nally anticipated. The southern part of 
the state promises well. With better 
weather conditions the barley crop for 
the state would probably have been un- 
usually big, as barley was planted by 
many farmers who last year raised wheat 
on account of the guaranty. 

R. C, Mason. 
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MinNeaApouis, Turspay, May 4, 1920 





Minneapolis mills report a continuance 
of the dullness that has characterized the 
flour market for the last two to three 
months. Buyers lack confidence, and 
take only what they actually need for 
current requirements. They refuse to 
anticipate their needs, preferring to 
await developments. It is not that buy- 
ers expect lower prices, but rather the 
general air of uncertainty that hangs 
over the trade, that prevents a resump- 
tion of buying. At the same time, some 
mills will not sell beyond immediate ship- 
ment. They do not wish to tie themselves 
up with orders that they may not be 
able to fill. 





Several interior northwestern mills 
were idle last week. A big majority of 
those reporting their output regularly to 


The Northwestern Miller refrain from 
commenting on the condition of the mar- 
ket. Those that do, report demand as 
slow to fair. What demand there is, 
they say, comes chiefly from bakers. 
Prices are virtually unchanged for the 


week. All grades are firm, with the pos- 
sible exception of second clear, which 
seems to have receded a little. Top 


family patents are quoted at $15@15.30 
bbl, standard patent $14.40@14.65, bak- 
ers patent $13.80@14.20, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; faney clear $11, first clear $9.60 
@10.20, second clear $7.30@8.25. in 140- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mills are still very much handicapped 
in their operations by the exasperating 
railroad situation which, if anything, is 
getting worse instead of better. The 
worst feature of it, of course, is the lack 


of cars. Rolling stock is as scarce as 


the proverbial hen’s teeth, and is holding 
up shipments of grain and mill products 
to an extent that is exceedingly serious. 
Mills are co-operating with the railroads 
by loading every car they get to the 


limit and, where necessary, at their own 
expense are coopering cars that are out 
of condition, in order to make them 
available for flour and feed. Traffic 
men hold out very little hope of an early 
improvement in the car situation. 


MILLFEED 


Bran for immediate shipment is still 
strong, but buyers are bearish on de- 
layed shipments. Prices are regarded 
as too high to hold, and when the break 
comes, as it must, sooner or later, a very 
material slump is expected. While no 
one looks for an immediate break, yet 
traders fight shy of taking on any more 
than they need for their day-to-day re- 
quirements, 

Jobbers pretty generally are believed to 
have disposed of their holdings. Their 
chief difficulty nowadays is to get deliv- 
eries out of mills in order to keep their 
buyers satisfied. As long as the market 
holds strong, of course buyers can be 
appeased, but should weakness develop, 
there would undoubtedly be a flood of 
cancellations, with trouble in its wake. 

Standard middlings are fairly strong 
at $5@6 ton over bran; flour middlings 
are slow, but red dog is strong and in 
good request. The Southeast is repre- 
sented to be buying red dog for summer 
shipment at full asking prices. One job- 
ber, however, reports that he has been 
offered red dog by a mill at $64 ton, 
June shipment. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $51 ton, 
Standard middlings $56, flour middlings 


$61@62.50, red dog $66@66.50, and rye’ 


middlings $55, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
WN veld co0.u vie See me 234,155 43 
| SRT rrr re 234,940 43 
We GUN bc ae bh sec arene de 371,210 68 
TwO years AZO ......eeees 210,640 41 
Three years ago ......... 424,645 82 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°...... 53 352,770 122,535 34 
| ee 53 352,770 238,160 67 
1920¢...... 65 424,260 125,235 29 
*Week ending May 1. tWeek ending 
April 24. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of. the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation May 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Anchor 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C (one- 
half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ... 1,240 1,033 992 1,848 
Duluth .rcccoes 620 ees 14 528 
SOCAN siccaes 1,860 1,033 1,006 2,376 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to May 1, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis .. 88,593 91,432 61,061 90,961 
Duluth ....... 12,824 87,674 16,864 29,379 
Totals ...... 101,417 179,106 77,925 120,340 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 1, in bushels, (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis ... 7,094 10,968 78 7,534 
Duluth ........ 2,326 9,743 161 9,854 
Totals wo vsece 9,420 20,711 239 17,388 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Cash wheat was firm and in brisk de- 
mand all week. Receipts were light, 
especially spring wheat. Local mills led 
in the buying; they took most of the 
choice wheat offered, but shopped 
around for the lower and medium grades 
they needed. Outside mills also were in 
the market, and eastern mills the past 
few days took good-sized quantities. 
There was practically no change in 
prices, No. 1 dark closing today at $3.15 
@3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, $3.05@3.15. 
Winter wheat prices went over the $3 
mark again this week, Kansas No. 2 
hard selling today at $3.02@3.05 bu; 
No. 2 red, $2.98@3. Receipts are light. 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


The weather has turned favorable. 
Warm days with drying winds have en- 
abled farmers to make rapid progress, 
and wheat-seeding is well. advanced. It 
is believed that most of the wheat is now 
in the ground throughout southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. Early-sown 
fields are showing up green, and look 
good. Work is also progressing rapidly 
in northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. Some stations that 10 days ago re- 
ported practically no fieldwork done, 
this week say that wheat-seeding is near- 
ing completion. In another week, un- 
doubtedly, seeding will be finished. 


While no figures are available yet as 
to acreage, the prospects are that there 
will be a decrease of from 5 to 25 per 
cent, compared with last year, depend- 
ing entirely on when farmers were able 
to begin fieldwork. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was not very 
active the first part of last week and the 
undertone was easier, due mainly to the 
reported reselling of oats and rye. Lat- 
er, market came back strong. Delayed 
farm work, strength in other cash grain 
markets, the money situation and inter- 
est in rye due to export sales of rye flour 
caused prices to advance. All grains, 
with the exception of rye, are up 1@5c 
bu. Cash corn was in fair request early 
last week, but only better grades were 
wanted. Interest increased later, and 
there was competition for the light of- 
ferings. Near-by feeders and shippers 
were the best buyers. Closing prices 
(May 3): No. 3 yellow, $1.71@1.72 bu; 
No.3 mixed, $1.69@1.71. 

Oats were active and steady, best 
grades being in keen demand. Yester- 
day prices went up 4@5c, but demand 
slowed up, due to the rapid advance. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, $1.06@1.07 
bu; No. 4 white, $1.04@1.06. 

Interest in rye was lacking early in 
the week. Exporters were out of the 
market, and some reselling was reported. 
Consequently, prices dropped consider- 
ably. Later, demand picked up, due to 
export sales of rye flour, but prices did 
not regain the loss. No. 2 closed at 
$2.10, @2.11%, bu. 

Barley was steady, but transporta- 
tion hindered sales. There was a good 
shipping demand for the better grades. 
Other grades were rather slow. Closing 
range, $1.43@1.74 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed prices last week were strong, 
compared with the futures. Offerings 
were extremely light, with demand brisk 
from local crushers. Prices are up about 
5c, No. 1 being quoted around $4.72@ 
4.77 bu. 

Demand for linseed oil meal for 
prompt and deferred shipments is quiet. 
While an occasional sale is made to 
manufacturers for mixing purposes, buy- 
ers as a rule are not anxious to take on 
further supplies. Crushers are not, how- 
ever, going after new business very hard 
as most of them are pretty well sold 
ahead. Under existing conditions, they 
are satisfied with present business. 
Crushers say that most of the business 
passing is being done by resellers. Oil 
meal is quoted at $68@70 for prompt 
and first half June shipment, and at $69 
for June forward. 

The railroad situation is very discour- 
aging. None of the mills are able to get 
sufficient equipment, while conditions in 
the East are holding up shipments of 
Argentine seed to the West. Conse- 
quently, mills here are operating at re- 
duced capacity. It is reported that a 
few have removed some of their presses 
to their plants in the East, on account 
of the situation in the Northwest. 

Export business in cake is at a stand- 
still. Foreign exchange is the main cause 
for this condition. 


MINNESOTA EXPERIMENBAL MILL 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission will open bids on May 
18 for the state experimental mill to be 
erected at East Thirty-fourth Street and 
Hiawatha Avenue, Minneapolis. Plans 
and specifications will be on file at the 
office of the commission at room 20, State 
Capitol, St. Paul. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for 4 per 
cent of the bid, payable to the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted 7, Min- 
neapolis banks as follows: sight, $3.851,; 
three-day, $3.85; 60-day, $3.81. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN-GRADING LAW 

In a test case, the North Dakota grain- 
grading law, passed by the Nonpartisan 
legislature last year, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the United States 
district court of North Dakota. The de- 
cision was not final, because it was pos- 
tulated “on the facts presented in the 
complaint.” 
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In the opinion of the court, the law is 
unconstitutional because “it conflicts with 
regulations of federal laws” and “be- 
cause it places substantial burdens on 
interstate commerce in grain in requiring 
licenses, keeping of records and inspec- 
tions.” 

The opinion was formulated after a 
hearing on an application for a tem- 
porary injunction, brought by the Farm- 
ers Grain Co., at Emden, N. D., to en- 
join North Dakota officials from en- 
— fines and penalties in the state 
aw. 

LOCAL. AND PERSONAL 


E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., is in Min- 
neapolis today. . 

Strength in coarse grain has brought 
about another advance of $1@2 ton in 
cracked corn and ground feed, 

Mill oats in Minneapolis are ranging 
from 4c under the May option to 4c 
over, or around ‘94@98c bu, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 

W. M. McIntosh, president of the 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis May 8, looking for 
supplies of screenings. 

Joseph Probst, miller, has returned 
from Vancouver, B. C., where he has 
been for some years, and is open for a 
position as head miller. 

The Minneapolis office of the Wolf 
Co., E. J. Dalby, representative, has been 
moved from the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing to 4 Flour Exchange. 

Supplies of screenings are still very 
limited. The better grades are ‘up $1@2 
ton. Demand seems to be chiefly for the 
heavier run of wheat screenings. 

Captain T. Bohmer, chairman of the 
Norwegian Food Commission, is in Min- 
neapolis today conferring with members 
of the Export Rye Millers’ Association. 

Fred C. Ropte, manager of the flour 
and feed department of Meinrath Bro- 
kerage Co., Minneapolis, left May 1 for 
New York City and other eastern points. 

E. F. Lawlor and G. A. Sullivan, of 
the Boston office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and F. G. Symons, of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., office, are in Minneap- 
olis today. 

The 150-bbl mill at Britton, S. D., 
owned and operated by the Britton Co- 
operative Milling Co., is to be sold by 
Buel F. Jones, receiver. Bids will be 
considered on May 21. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, is in Wash- 
ington this week attending a conference 
before a congressional committee on in- 
terstate commerce relative to the car sit- 
uation in the Northwest. 

Herbert J. Guernsey has resigned as 
assistant sales-manager of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to join the sales 
force of the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago. 
He left April 30 to take up his new 
duties. A. M. Burnett succeeds him. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, 
flour-buyer for the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, has been made di- 
rector of purchases, stores and traffic for 
the system. In addition to flour, he will 
buy lard, raisins, etc. for the entire 
system. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara - 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is in 
Minneapolis buying wheat for his com- 
pany. Several eastern mills are active 
in this market this week, and their pur- 
chases have strengthened the cash wheat 
market considerably. 

John F. Brown, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., has resigned, effective May 15, 
to enter the merchandise brokerage busi- 
ness in Cleveland with the Paul E. 
Kroehle Co. Mr. Brown, prior to taking 
over the management of the Pittsburgh 
office, had been for five years district 
salesman in western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

The Minneapolis milling and grain 
trade will be represented at the Grain 
Corporation conference in Chicago, May 
7, by James F. Bell, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Harry S. Helm, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., J. H. MacMillan, Cargill Ele- 
vator Co., Fred B. Wells, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., and Frank L. Carey, second vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation. 
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A continued fair, although somewhat 
reduced, demand for flour, further in- 
terference with trade by transportation 
and car shortage difficulties, and a steady 
advance in wheat costs, were features of 
the week in milling. 

Demand for flour is spotted. Some 
mills report a very satisfactory current 
run of orders, while others complain of 
shortage of new business and describe it 
as the slowest market on the crop year. 
On the whole, however, business is rather 
better than normal for the season of the 
year and, with transportation difficulties 
almost unsurmountable, most have about 
as much current business as they can 
take care of. 

Flour prices mounted steadily, patents 
reaching the top mark at $14.60 bbl, cot- 
tons, here, for family trade. Round- 
lot sales were on a somewhat lower basis, 
but most mills were up close to $14, bulk, 
on real patents. Straights, or 95s, were 
valued at up to $13.50, although most 
mills were on a somewhat lower level. 
First clears, scarce and much looked for, 
were priced at up to $12, jutes. 

Shipping directions are in good sup- 
ply, and the rate of mill activity, still 
fairly large, would show a marked in- 
crease but for the shipping difficulties. 


* * 


Bran is a rather settled market with- 
out much interest, because of the very 
light supplies. Most mills are well sold 
up and behind on complying with direc- 
tions. Split-car trade is taking a con- 
siderable part of the reduced current 
production. In straight cars bran is held 
at $53, sacked, per ton, with brown shorts 
$3@4 more, and gray shorts up to as 
high as $60; white shorts, where avail- 
able, bring $63 or better. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRI WOOK Secs cc csccvcvcs 43,500 45 
Tamat WOO... ccccccsccves 36,300 37 
Pee OE 5 vt ohve cbs cocsces 69,000 84 
Two years ago ........665- 11,700 14 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 430,170 218,380 50 
Last week ....... 430,170 196,285 45 
Year ago ........ 403,770 258,752 64 
Two years ago .. 296,520 125,232 42 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,685 bbls this week, 4,311 last 
week, 18,311 a year ago and 6,244 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 21 report do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 15 slow 
and quiet. 


BIG KANSAS WHEAT STOCKS 


A special report issued by J. C. Moh- 
ler, secretary of the Kansas department 
of agriculture, speaks of the farm sup- 
plies of wheat remaining in the state 
as the greatest percentage of the crop 
on record, and continues: 

“Normally only from 3 to 6 per cent 
of the wheat produced annually is in the 
hands of the farmers at this time of year, 
but on April 17 reporters of the board 
estimated that 21,934,000 bus, or 15.04 


per cent of last year’s crop, were still 
in producers’ hands, or 16,000,000 bus 
more than at the same time in any of 
the three preceding years. The larger 
percentages on hand are reported in the 
northern and northwestern parts of the 
state, with considerable in counties of 
the south-central part. Reserves of corn 
are 10,797,000 bus, or 17.12 per cent, com- 
pared with 8.7 per cent last year. Fig- 
ures also show 5,666,000 bus oats on 
hand, 2,827,000 bus barley and 5,210,000 
bus grain sorghums.” 


A MILLERS’ CROP GUESS 


At a recent meeting of the ‘South- 
western Millers’ League, held preceding 
the bountiful rains and more favorable 
wheat-growing conditions in the South- 
west, millers present registered their esti- 
mates of the prospective wheat crop of 
the several southwestern states, with the 
following result, as presented in a spe- 


cial bulletin issued by C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the organization: 

Low High Average 
Kansas ... 65,000,000 137,000,000 95,000,000 
Missouri... 16,000,000 30,000,000 20,000,000 
Oklahoma... 20,000,000 35,000,000 27,000,000 
Nebraska... 50,000,000 60,000,000 55,000,000 
a Re 12,000,000 14,000,000 12,000,000 
GER ok wastadbsd  wtsesoes 12,000,000 


STRIKE SITUATION IMPROVED 


Steady improvement was made each day 
in the local switching situation. Not 
only did more of the “illegal” strikers re- 
turn to work, but the established unions 
made substantial headway in furnishing 
men brought in from outside points. 
Today, conditions locally are said to be 
70 per cent of normal. Outbound ship- 
ments are also being accepted more free- 
ly by nearly all roads, and there is every 
reason to believe that next week will see 
normal conditions fully restored. 


ALCOHOL USE IN LABORATORIES 


The following statement incorporating 
a government interpretation of the ap- 
plication of the federal law to the use 
of alcohol in laboratories is issued by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League: 

“Some of the internal revenue offices 
advise that nothing but a surety bond 
would be accepted where mills use non- 
beverage alcohol in connection with their 
laboratories. The matter was submitted 
to Washington, and J. F. Kramer, pro- 
hibition commissioner, advises as follows: 
‘You are advised that bonds covering the 
use of non-beverage alcohol must have a 
corporate surety or two personal sure- 
ties who qualified on form 33 and are 
approved by the federal prohibition di- 
rector of the state. However, a bond 
without corporate or personal sureties 
will be accepted, provided United States 
government bonds in a face amount equal 
to the penal sum of the bond offered are 
duly pledged and deposited with the di- 
rector as collateral security.” 

NOTES 

George Silver, flour, New York, is 
calling on the trade in the Southwest. 

W. C. Jourdan, flour, New York, called 
on millers here and in Kansas the latter 
part of the week. 

Peter F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, visited the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation offices this week. 

Benjamin Stockman, manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, is visiting 
here and at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president 


Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Abbott, are making a vacation visit in 
Kansas City. 

Harry Bresky, New York, president 
of the Seaboard Millin 
an extended visit at 
company here. 


Co., is making 
e offices of the 


L. Roy Curtiss, New York, in charge 
of advertising for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent several days in 
Kansas City this week. 

Peter Orr, of John Jackson & Co., 

grain importers, Glasgow, visited his 
company’s Kansas City connection, the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., this 
week. : 
H. Gause Patton, Dallas, Texas, south- 
ern sales-manager of the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo., visited the 
mill and made a brief stay in Kansas 
City this week. 

William Reid, for several months past 
European export sales-manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, has re- 
signed and will become connected with 
another southwestern milling concern. 


J. C. Regier, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., in town today, says 
that wheat in his immediate vicinity is in 
only fair condition, but is making good 
headway under present favorable weath- 
er influences. 

Paul Levy, representing Georges Levy, 
grain and flour importer, Paris, France, 
is visiting here in the course of a six 
weeks’ trip to principal markets. He 
says that imports of cereal products for 
French use are likely to be considerable, 
and that much wheat is likely to be re- 
quired. At, the moment, his company is 
interested in securing supplies of clears 
for French government account. 


John F. Kroutil, president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and H. Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, here this week, 
say the wheat prospect in that part of 
Oklahoma is exceptionally fine, while Mr. 
Kroutil describes the present condition 
as the best in years, with every present 
assurance of a bumper yield. Mr. Ditt- 
mer was on his way to Washington as a 
member of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League committee visiting there on a 
number of missions. 


R. F. Malaby, secretary of the Ells- 
worth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
plans to go to the Pacific Coast for an 
indefinite residence shortly after July 1, 
when his company shall have closed up 
its affairs. The Ellsworth company re- 
cently sold its properties to the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., of Salina, and both 
Mr. Malaby and H. Work, president of 
the concern, are retiring from business. 
Mr. Work is disposing of much of his 
other Kansas properties, and will also 
go to the Pacific Coast for a prolonged 
visit. 


SALINA 


A decidedly optimistic tone pervades 
the milling business this week, all the 
more marked because of the weeks of 
quiet that have preceded. Orders are 
coming in rapidly, and shipping instruc- 
tions are the best in months. The mills, 
however, are running only half-time on 
the average, but this is due entirely to 
car shortage and bad equipment of cars 
received, this situation becoming steadi- 
ly more acute. The mills are booking to 
the limit for May and June, many can- 
celed orders being rebooked with instruc- 
tions for prompt shipment. Did cars 
permit, it was asserted at all the mills, 
they would be running to full capacity. 

The price of wheat has been advanc- 
ing steadily, and mills are now paying 
70c above the government price, or $2.90, 
Kansas City, for No. 1 dark hard, with- 
in a dime of the previous high mark on 
the crop. Flour prices are advancing in 
sympathy with the higher wheat figures. 

The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed from last week, with bran at 
$2.65 per 100 lbs, and shorts at $2.90, 
Kansas City. 


CARRY OLD WHEAT OVER 


Trips through the wheat belt over 
northwestern and western Kansas during 
the week by millers’ representatives indi- 
cate a constant improvement in condi- 
tions. Only in those narrow strips where 
wheat was blown away by the March 
duststorms is there any thinness in the 
growth. Otherwise it is growing thickly 
and quite rapidly, despite the cold weath- 
er. Elevators are full, or filled imme- 
diately if shipments are made from them. 
Local millers are convinced much wheat 
will be carried over, and expect to see 
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considerable of the old wheat held back 
until September. 


NOTES 


H. L. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Robinson Milling Co., is spending the 


‘week in a tour over the wheat sections 


of northern Kansas. 

C. S, Chase, sales-manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., left this week 
for an extended trip over the eastern 
states in the interests of the mill com. 
pany. 

The first case from Salina to be taken 
to the new Kansas Industrial Court was 
the appeal by the millers employed at 
the Western Star Mill Co. They ask an 
eight-hour day, alleging they are now 
working 12-hour shifts. 

Plans are under way for the erection 
of a new business block at Santa Fe and 
Walnut streets, the upper floors of 
which, when completed, will be occu- 
pied by the Salina Board of Trade. The 
plans show the rooms designed especially 
for the board, permitting many more 
grain offices in the same building than the 
present location can accommodate. 


WICHITA 

Milling difficulties increased this week 
throughout this entire territory. Some 
little improvement is noted in the rail- 
road situation as far as embargoes are 
concerned, but the boxcar supply grows 
less daily, with no immediate relief in 
sight. Mills are making frantic efforts to 
secure loading equipment sufficient to 
keep going, but are not having much 
success, and intermittent running is the 
result. Demand for flour for both 
prompt and deferred movement is fair, 
and, no doubt, full-time operation would 
be assured if the rail tangle should clear, 
Buyers are conservative, and in most 
cases only taking on quantities sufficient 
for urgent need. Producers expect this 
policy to rule for the balance of the sea- 
son, or until result of the government 
withdrawal of control is apparent. 

Wheat movement, of course, is re- 
stricted on account of the scarcity of 
cars, and country elevator operators are 


complaining, 
Export business to the West Indies 
and South American markets is light, 


and movement below the average. 

Prices reported are $13.40@13.60 bbl 
for 95 per cent flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
delivered Kansas City. 

The millfeed situation tightened up 
with the decreasing output due to irregu- 
lar operation of the mills. All classes ‘are 
taken, and demand is in excess of sup- 
ply. Mills generally have defaulted con- 
siderably in filling April contracts, and 
numerous bookings will carry over to 
May. Interest is developing in June and 
July, but uncertainty of operation is 
limiting bookings on deferred business. 
Price range: bran, $2.65; mill-run, $2.85; 
gray shorts, $3,—for prompt shipment, 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes. May 1.—As a general 
thing, Nebraska millers report improve- 
ment in flour trade conditions in the last 
week and a somewhat better outlook for 
future business. Shipping directions are 
coming in more freely. The feed trade is 


active, Export wheat demand is ex- 
tremely urgent, with gradually advancing 
prices. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output ac ity 


THIS WEG cecccccceccccses 14,315 59 
Last week .......seeseeees 3,500 14 
WO GO esis bes cecsdvcts 21,567 89 


Leieon Lesiir. 





The declared exports from Toronto, 
Canada, to the United States rose from 
$28,355,363 in 1918 to $48,655,435 during 
the past year. Increases occurred in 
practically all items of shipment. The 
value of the exports declared at the con- 
sular agency at North Bay, Canada, how- 
ever, decreased from $35,665,461 in 1918 
to $26,230,049 in 1919, and those at the 
agency at Peterborough, Canada, in- 
creased from $1,387,021 in 1918 to %,- 


_ 526,082 in the past year. 
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increased their capacity 
iat this week, but the strike situa- 
ontinues to restrict production. 
if the railroads are permitting the 
cars destined to points on their 
here switching will not be neces- 


| mills 


chief difficulty of the mills lies in 
ing wheat from city elevators, cars 
necessary and much switching be- 
olved. Many millers in the central 
and points tributary to this mar- 
ve been obliged to shut down on 
it of inability to obtain wheat pur- 
here some time ago. 
le conditions have improved. There 
ry active inquiry for first and sec- 
ears and low-grades. A few buy- 
ve shown a disposition to enter in- 
tracts for patent flours, especially 
mily use. Stocks here are so de- 
that it will be necessary at once 
least as soon as the railroad situa- 
mproves—for buyers to take on 
ery liberally. 
understood that Canadian flour 
und a better market here than at 
ime since the Canadian Wheat 
offered its products. Bookings are 
rather heavy at around $12.65, 
for 95 per cent patent. 
the first quotation named to 
‘ade here. This was advanced 60c 
eek, or to $13.25, jute. Those who 
received flour from across the bor- 
ike it very much, especially for 
ng purposes, 
lependent buyers with foreign con- 
ms have been very quietly making 
cts for flour. Through certain 
1 line agents it‘is known that large 
ies of both wheat and rye flour 
been booked in Greek and other 
gn markets. 
flurry in the rye flour market was 
d this week by the sale of two lots, 
of 50,000 bbls and another of 60,- 
said to be destined for Norway, 
en and Finland. 
ictically every grade of wheat flour 
idvanced 20@40c bbl. Full spring 
t patents are quoted as high as $15 
50 in 98-lb cottons, while 95 per cent 
its are firm at $14.30@14.85, in jute. 
hwestern 95 per cent patents, where 
ipt delivery can be made, are held 
3@13.50, in jute. Many of the mills 
ie Southwest are anxious for orders 
call for patents, where prompt ship- 
can be made. For the past two or 
weeks many mills have oversold on 
clear grades, and are now anxious 
rders on patents. 


} 


’ be 
Chicago, 
was 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
itput of Chicago mills, with a weekly 


city of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WOE. chins Sitivasrcate 19,750 68 
WOR osat oe att ee eee 15,000 55 
ONG: sic téinanvee tern ee 23,750 92 
COIS BHO 2c ti oe ctes te 8,250 8 


RYE EXPORTS 
ould the United States export all 
rye in the visible supply, over 18,- 
000 bus, it will have to handle 1,000,- 
bus a week for 18 weeks to clean up 
hat has been sold to go abroad. Busi- 
in rye the past week has been light- 
is exporters have withdrawn. A fair 


iness, however, has been done, Finland 


ing 200,000 bus on Thursday. The 


‘e is now based on the July delivery, 
ich is 18¢ over the market for that 
ure, track, Baltimore, June shipment. 


high price is bringing out the rye 


as fast as it can be handled by the rail- 
roads, 

The Northwest was heavily short of 
May rye here in Chicago and its cover- 
ing, combined with buying against ex- 
port sales, caused an advance of llc at 
the opening on Monday, when sales were 
at $2.08@2.16, against a close, Saturday, 
of $2.05@2.04%,. The top prices of thé 
crop were made at that time, with a re- 
action of over 10c later in the week on 
profit-taking by speculative holders. Ful- 
ly 5,000,000 bus May rye were exchanged 
for the cash grain during the week, and 


charters made here for over 1,000,000 
bus for Buffalo. 
BARLEY AT HIGH MARK 
Barley in Chicago is selling at the 


highest price of any market in the coun- 
try, and is attracting supplies here. One 
house has shipped 50,000 bus from Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis to deliver on 
May sales. Minneapolis houses have sent 
fair quantities and are said to be short. 
New York spreaders are also short of 
barley, and are figuring on bringing 
down between 500,000 and 1,000,000 bus 
from Canada to deliver on May sales, as 
it can be brought here at a profit. 


RECORD PRICES FOR OATS 

Record prices are being paid for cash 
and May oats, with No. 1 and No. 2 
white up to $1.10, while May sold at $1. 
The market is congested, supplies are 
light, and the railroad tieup has re- 
stricted arrivals so that No. 2 white in 
car lots in the sample market have sold 
at 914,@10% over the May. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS CLOSE 

A number of the grain elevators here 
have closed because of the light receipts 
of grain. The Corn Products plant at 
Argo, Ill, which was closed for two 
weeks, reopened on Thursday, grinding 
50,000 bus corn per day, or about half 
capacity. To have grain moved to any 
extent into Chicago it will be necessary 
for country shippers to bill it direct to 
elevators located on the railroads on 
which the business originated, as this will 
obviate switching. Many in the trade, 
however, are against this arrangement. 
Country shippers who have grain sold for 
April and the first part of May loading 
are buying back their sales, as shipments 
cannot be made, owing to car scarcity 
and railroad congestion. 

WHEAT PRICES UP 

Wheat prices were up to the highest 
of the season early in the week, with 
over 1,000,000 bus sold for export. A 
drop of 3@5c was made later for wheat 
at Georgian Bay ports, sales being at 
$2.95@3 for hard and red winter. There 
was a large business done at the Gulf at 
$3.07@3.08, and practically the same 
prices were paid track, New York, al- 
though business there was confined to 
small lots, while cargo lots were placed 
at the Gulf and at Georgian Bay ports. 
The latter are coming in for more at- 
tention, as grain can be moved out by 
way of Canadian ports to better advan- 
tage than through American, owing to 
lack of labor troubles and better rail 
facilities. 

The movement of grain is restricted by 
car shortage. At Buffalo the tugmen 
and grain shovelers are on a strike, which 
retards the unloading of vessels. To 
move all the wheat and other grains that 
have been sold for export of late will 
necessitate heavy shipments from Buf- 
falo to New York by the Erie Canal. 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$11,000, net, to the buyer, the highest in 
several months. 

May deliveries on May 1 were 15,000 
bus corn, 64,000 bus barley, 2,250 bbls 


mess pork, 5,250,000 Ibs lard and 4,350,000 
Ibs short ribs. 

The Hales & Edwards Co. has changed 
its name to Hales & Hunter Co. Sher- 
man Edwards retired from the corpora- 
tion about a year ‘ago. 

Lake grain shipments from Chicago 
for the week were 473,000 bus, including 
134,000 bus wheat, 25,000 bus corn, 150,- 
000 bus rye and 164,000 bus barley. 

England, France, Switzerland and sev- 
eral other countries have been good buy- 
ers of wheat of late, but showed a dispo- 
sition to hold off at the end of the week. 

Lard stocks in Chicago on May 1 were 
68,358,000 Ibs, an increase of 2,205,000 
lbs last month, while last year there was 
a decrease of 164,000 lbs, supplies being 
31,137,000 Ibs. 

The interest rate on advances by grain 
receivers has been fixed by the executive 
committee of the Board of Trade for 
the month of May at 7 per cent, the same 
as for several months past. 

J. O. Laird, assistant manager of the 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
conference here Wednesday at Hotel La 
Salle with the company travelling sales- 
men who cover Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, 

The Grain Corporation continues to 
offer its flour in this zone at the same 
price that it did when engaging in the 
handling of this product—$10.65 bbl, in 
car lots, jute. The demand has improved 
of late. 

Charles H. Chenot, 
sentative, will leave tomorrow 
tle, where he will make his home. Mr. 
Chenot first engaged in the flour busi- 
ness 57 years ago in St. Louis, with the 
firm of Chouteau & Edwards. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, left for Wash- 
ington today to attend a conference with 
the. Shipping Board, concerning trans- 
portation and the parity of rates on 
wheat and flour. He probably will be 
in Washington the greater part of next 
week. 

The Western Grains & Feed Co., Chi- 
cago, has dissolved, and is winding up its 
affairs as a corporation. The business 
will be taken over and continued under 
the name of T. A. Hauschel, sole owner. 
Mr. Hauschel was one of the original 
incorporators in 1904, and has been execu- 
tive manager since that time. 

The Albert Dickinson Co., which owns 
and operates a switch engine in its yards 
in the southwestern part of Chicago, has 
been able to ship 10 to 40 cars of feed 
and seed a day, while local elevators have 
only received a car or two per day, be- 
ing dependent upon the belt line opera- 
tions, which are very uncertain. 


local flour repre- 
for Seat- 


This was moving week for offices in 
the vicinity of the Board of Trade. Sev- 
eral mill and flour concerns, and The 
Northwestern Miller moved out of build- 
ings that have been purchased by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The Chicago of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller is now 
in Room 506 Temple Building, 108 South 
La Salle Street. 


Delayed seeding of small grain has had 
a bullish effect on values and helped to 
offset the bearishness created by the 
break in stocks in Wall Street and the 
pessimistic talk sent out from the East. 
As one operator put it, it is one thing to 
sell grain short on bearish news from 
Wall Street, but securities cannot be de- 
livered on grain contracts. 

Attorneys representing Charles B. 
Munday, convicted on a charge of wreck- 
ing a local bank some time ago and 
who has been more or less prominent in 
the milling and flour business for a 
number of years, have applied to the 
state supreme court for a hearing at the 
June term. If a rehearing is denied, 
Munday will serve a term in Joliet. 


Some of the old-time flour men have 
been calling attention of buyers here to 
the range of wheat flour as compared 
with other food commodities. At the 
present time starch products, like pota- 
toes, are selling at $20 per 200 lbs; this 
includes dirt and skin. Rice, at whole- 
sale, is 16c lb, or $32 for 200 lbs. These 
products are compared with flour, say, 
at $15 bbl. 

The result of the demand of the opera- 
tive bakers on their employers for a 
wage increase has been settled. The 
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master bakers offered a scale of $48 for 
first-hand men, $46 for second-hand men 
and 25¢ per hour compensation between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. This 
advance is $15 per week over the schedule 
of last year at this time. Some bakers 
say that the increase in wages will re- 
sult in an advance in the price of bread 
and rolls. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., May 1.—Flour de- 
mand continues to improve, and mills 
have made some fair sales to the East. 
The output was increased materially, and 
shipping directions came in freely. The 
car situation has improved, but condi- 
tions are far from normal. Flour stocks 
are reported low in most localities, and 
millers anticipate a brisk demand as 
soon as shipments can be made with more 
freedom, there being considerable here 
awaiting shipment. Millers have fair 
amounts of choice milling wheat on hand. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $15.25@15.60, and 
straight at $13.60@14.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a brisk demand for clear, 
and mills are well sold ahead, with 
plenty of loading orders on hand. There 
was little shipped this week, but as soon 
as cars are available, liberal amounts are 
expected to be loaded out. All grades 
sold quite freely. Prices were quoted at 
$10.55@10.70, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent continues 
good, with prices showing another ad- 
vance. Bakers bought freely, although 
nearly all have fair stocks on hand. Job- 
bers report good business with the small 
shops. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are de- 
creasing, but fair shipments are expected 
within a short time from the Southwest. 
Prices were held firm at $14.10@14.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Most of the representatives of outside 
mills report good business in the state 
and locally. Fair bookings were made 
for May delivery, and prices were held 
firm, especially for established brands, 
quotations being $15@15.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Domestic demand for rye flour dull. 
Mills were obliged to advance prices to 
keep pace with the strong cash situation. 
There was considerable sold for export, 
for May delivery, to Holland and Fin- 
land. Millers have been buying rye to 
arrive, and expect to operate heavily 
during May. Pure white was quoted at 
$11.20@11.60, straight at $10.60@10.75, 
and dark at $8.50@8.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for corn 


flour, and mills are operating freely, 
more milling corn being received this 
week. The domestic call continues good, 


and some export business was done. The 
output was curtailed, owing to the poor 
car situation. All mills have plenty of 
loading orders. Prices were higher, and 
quoted at $4.10@4.25 for flour, $4@4.15 
for meal, and $3.95@4.10 for grits, in 
100-Ib_ cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 11,000 45 

BABE WOOK. 2c cseccs 24,000 4,000 17 

EGE FORE cnr cacde 18,000 11,900 66 

Two years ago ..... 16,000 10,100 63 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed in excellent demand for 


prompt delivery, but future stuff some- 
what easier. Buyers wanted quick deliv- 
ery, and were not keen for feed for June 
delivery. Most mills have caught up with 
old orders, but some of the shippers are 
still looking for feed sold for March 
delivery. The movement this week was 
light, due to the poor car situation. Job— 
bers report a dull week, and prefer to 
wait until the situation becomes more 
normal. Many are looking for lower 
prices as soon as old contracts are filled: 
Feed will soon come in competition with 
grass. The backward season has had con- 
siderable to do with keeping prices firm. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
is practically all used up andeeastern 
jobbers will soon be obliged to buy for 
shipment, but most of the large dealers 
are holding off as long as possible. 

The state trade in feed was good for 
prompt shipment, but dealers prefer to 
buy in mixed cars, and are not anxious 
to have much feed on hand at present 
prices. There was a good demand for 








oil meal, and some of the crushers claim 
to have sold their output up to Septem- 
NOTES . 

The Door County Produce Co. has 
been organized at Sturgeon Bay, on a 
co-operative basis, to deal in flour, feed 
and grain. The capital stock is $25,000. 

The Schultz Bros. Co. Sheboygan, 
dealer in flour, feed and grain, has in- 
creased its capial stock to $200,000. This 
is a pioneer wholesale grocery concern 
which recently extended its operations to 
the flour and grain trade. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills during April was 26,661 bbls, com- 
pared with 29,000 in March and 59,700 
in April, 1919. The rye flour produc- 
tion was 1,700 bbls, compared with 10,- 
100 in March and 12,900 in April, 1919. 

The report that Bernhard Stern & 
Sons., Inc., would discontinue the manu- 
facture of rye flour, as noted in these 
columns of recent date, was an error. 
The mill will continue to manufacture 
rye flour as heretofore. 

Charles F. Glavin, former commission 
merchant, who was caught by a spread in 
the grain market about six years ago and 
adjudged bankrupt, with liabilities of 
over $100,000, and who reappeared six 
months ago after recouping his fortunes 
in Buenos Aires, and paid a substantial 
installment to all his creditors, has made 
a second payment of 10 per cent. 

At the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, 
in the matter of payment of freight 
charges after July 1, the manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce freight bureau 
strongly urged the establishment of rules 
permitting weekly settlements with the 
carriers, shippers to furnish either indi- 
vidual or corporate surety bonds. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
is giving its full support to the move- 
ment undertaken by the Omaha Grain 
Exchange to provide the necessary roll- 
ing-stock to move the 1920 grain crop 
with facility. It will send representa- 
tives to Washington to attend the nation- 
wide conference on this subject on May 
8. The Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin has indorsed the movement of- 
ficially. 

The Milwaukee Traffic Club gave a 
dinner on Monday last at the Republican 
House and welcomed home the off-line 
representatives of the carriers which 
have again established offices in this city. 
Philip A. Grau, business manager of the 
Association of Commerce, spoke on the 
value of organization and William A. 
Hayes, attorney for the Soo Line, ex- 
plained the necessity of more terminal 
facilities at Milwaukee. 

The freight bureau of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has filed a peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting a suspension of tar- 
iffs issued to become effective June 1, 
proposing an advance of 2c per 100 lbs 
in rates at present in effect at and east 
of Buffalo, on both domestic and export 
grain to trunk line points, when shipped 
by lake from Milwaukee. The Com- 
mission has fixed May 21 for a hearing 
before its suspension board at Wash- 
ington. 

H. N. Witson. 





Brazil Encourages Immigration 


The Diario Official, in its issue of Jan. 
20, has published a decree which author- 
izes the opening of a special credit of 
2,000 contos (about $500,000) for the 
transportation and care of immigrants 
who desire to settle in the federal col- 
onies. The government expects to pro- 
vide for 3,000 Teutons and 2,000 immi- 
grants of other nationalities, who will 
be distributed principally in the states 
of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Italy has already furnished many im- 
migrants for Brazil, who have not only 
— into agricultural colonies, but to- 

ay control a large part of the industry 
and commerce of Sao Paulo. A shortage 
of farm hands in the coffee and grain 
districts of this latter state has led to 
agitation by the press for the encourage- 
ment of immigration. In 1918, 20,501 im- 
migrants of various nationalities arrived 
in Brazil, over 25 per cent of whom were 


Japanese. 
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New York, N. Y., May 1.—Continued 
liquidation of Liberty Bonds is depress- 
ing the general bond market. It would 
be foolish to deny the serious results that 
may attend these losses, for no bonds 
have ever been as broadly distributed as 
the five Liberty issues, and no decline in 
prices could be effective with so large a 
proportion of the population, for almost 
every family purchased Liberty Bonds 
at the time of the World War. This 
reaction has brought disappointment and 
sorrow to thousands of little investors, 
who were not in a position to take such 
losses as this depression entails in cases 
where holders are forced to sell out. 
Thousands of patriotic investors of mod- 
erate means converted their savings- 
bank balances into Liberty Bond holdings 
with the idea of helping the government 
win the war and doing what they could 
to support the Flag and Uncle Sam’s 
huge military enterprise. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has announced that the United 
States will cease: buying bonds on July 
1, except those required for the sinking 
fund, it is evident that the market for 
these issues will be further contracted. 
It is hard to see how this change will 
benefit the bonds, although Mr. Houston 
looks for a “beneficial effect.” 

INVESTMENT BUYING 

The public is interested in the bond 
market in a limited way. It is not, how- 
ever, engaged in any large scale opera- 
tions. On the contrary, it is making dis- 
criminating purchases on the safety-first 
principle. Some of the bond dealers who 
had been looking for a sharp advance 
with increased activity following the sale 
of the new $50,000,000 Pennsylvania 
Railroad loan are frankly disappointed 
at the developments which have taken 
place. This is the month when, in nor- 
mal years, the investment market often 
becomes more active. May is frequently 
a month of investment operations. It is 
ordinarily an extremely interesting month 
in the stock market. One has only to 
recall the Northern Pacific panic of 1901 
to think of the extremely interesting de- 
velopments in security speculation in this 
tragic month, 

There is nothing in the situation to 
suggest panicky disturbance this month, 
although it is easy to think of the unset- 
tlement which might have developed by 
this time had not the Federal Reserve 
Board taken the important action that 
it did last November, with reference to 
a systematic curtailment of speculative 
loans. Some important bond issues will 
be announced this month and, if invest- 
ment conditions are favorable, heavy 
flotations by corporation borrowers here 
and abroad may be looked for. 


BULLS AND BEARS 


The bears are making a good deal of 
a stir, but the bulls are fighting them 
every inch of the way. The great draw- 
back is money, or credit accommodation. 
Without large supplies of time money to 
support the enormous call-loan structure, 
the bull traders will not be able to make 
a successful demonstration. What they 
would like to do most of all would be to 
stir up a sufficient commotion to attract 
public support and get the people to buy 
stocks again in a broad, insistent way. 

It seems fair to assume, however, that 
1920 will not be any such stock market 
year as 1919. The feverish trading of 
last year will long be remembered by 
that element of the brokerage fraternity 
which cleared the largest profits and the 
most generous commissions known to 
Wall Street history. No really broad 
bull market was ever worked up to a 
high pitch of public trading which was 
not amply supplied with call and time 
money. Rates may become easier and 


credit conditions less strained, but in the 
nature of things there is not the bank 
reserve available today that was of such 
service last year, when the market was 
worked up to a high pitch of speculative 
enthusiasm. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


Shrewd judges of investment condi- 
tions are impressed quite as much with 
the relative inefficiency of labor as with 
the successive wage increases. The one 
supplements the other, and makes for a 
total rise in production costs which is a 
stupendous factor in American finance. 
There is no telling when this readjust- 
ment will be completed. The liquidation 
of labor is inevitable sooner or later. 

The best economists and the shrewdest 
business experts in the world are en- 
gaged now in figuring out just when 
these changes are likely to come. It is 
believed that deflation has begun, and 
that the movement will extend as the 
season develops. It is difficult, however, 
to tell what is likely to happen in indus- 
trial affairs so long as the radical ele- 
ment is in control and outlaw strikes are 
an important hazard. Some of the larg- 
est department stores are announcing 
sales of high-priced merchandise so as to 
clear their shelves of the costly ma- 
terial before reaction becomes more pro- 
nounced 

Japan’s panic was of great service in 
directing attention to explosive elements 
in the present industrial and financial 
situation. It was reported that New 
York City warehouses at one time held 
$250,000,000 worth of raw silk from Ja- 
pan. Immense loans were obtained upon 
this stock, and it is not known just what 
the account would show at present. In 
the nature of things, however, it is ap- 
parent that heavy losses have been taken 
by some one, for the readjustment has 
been short and sharp, and of a nature to 
bring about dramatic developments. 


BUYING BANK SHARES 

The writer has frequently asserted that 
the investment opportunities presented 
by the shares of great New York banks 
were being neglected by people who con- 
fine their attention strictly to listed se- 
curities. The pending merger of the 
Citizens’ Central Bank with the Chemical 
National has given Wall Street another 
large banking combination to ponder 
over. The indications are that other 
banking combinations will be put 
through, as competitive methods have 
become so intensive as to make it neces- 
sary for the really successful downtown 
bank these days to show an enormous de- 
posit account and exceptionally strong 
resources. 

There is virtually no place in New 
York’s commercial banking today for a 
bank of small capitalization and limited 
resources. Business is going to the big 
banks in increasing volume, and it looks 
as if this movement would continue. The 
personnel of the old banks is changing 
gradually, and with the shifting of execu- 
tive control is bound to come extremely 
interesting developments in the field of 
activity which these banks cover. All 
this is an interesting study in human na- 
ture, for the vast industrial combinations 
that have been put through have called 
for the building up of mammoth bank 
alliances strong enough to respond in- 
stantly to almost any demands that are 
made upon them. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


Here is how one money market expert 
summed up conditions: “We are in the 
midst of an extremely interesting credit 
situation which must be handled care- 
fully and with great intelligence by the 
bankers of this country and Europe. Al- 
most anything may happen within the 
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next six months. And while the Uniteq 
States is in the most favorable Position, 
we here have enough problems on oy; 
hands to call for day and night study fo, 
some time to come. The labor unions 
are calling for an eight-hour day, byt 
the big employers are constantly working 
over-time in the effort to straighten oy} 
the terrific tangle which the World ‘Vay 
has developed. 

“We have an undigested security p:ob- 
lem of large importance. The bond 
syndicates have done pretty well, but 
they cannot force their holdings upon 
the = if investors are not disposed 
to absorb them. The United States has 
the largest potential bond-buying public 
in the world, but our investors are jm- 
pressed with the uncertainties of the re- 
construction period. High-grade bonds 
are being gradually absorbed, but high 
taxes, especially the excess profits taxes, 
are penalizing industry and forcing }:eo- 
ple to invest most of their savings in | ax- 
exempt securities. The biggest finan:ial 
problem before the world concerns the 
restoration of Europe’s crippled incus- 
tries and the necessity of getting people 
to think and to work, and to live in the 
normal way again. 

“In such a highly involved situation, it 
behooves us to think carefully and act 
conservatively with due regard for the 
problems engaging the attention of other 
great nations with whose fortune ind 
well-being we are more or less directly 
connected. This is a presidential year, 
which may mean a good deal at a time 
of labor unrest, outlaw strikes and radi- 
cal agitation. The sober common-sense 
of the American people will make itself 
felt, however, and although there are 
bolshevistic tendencies in this country to 
contend with, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people can be counted upon to show 
their customary wisdom in formulating 
an answer to present problems.” 


ENGLAND’S NEW LOAN 


Great Britain has made interesting 
changes in its financial programme, so as 
to insure the success of the new 15-year 
government loan. The bonds will be of- 
fered at par, but, in order to make the 
loan especially attractive, it is stipu- 
lated that it shall carry an additional 
interest payment equal to that named 
for treasury bills, so long as those short- 
term obligations shall carry a_ higher 
rate than 5 per cent. The regulations 
stipulate, however, that in no event shall 
the total interest rate at any time ex- 
ceed 7 per cent. This is the first occa- 
sion that Great Britain has made any 
such proviso in a government loan. It 
was made necessary, however, by the ex- 
traordinary conditions created in the 
government bond market, as emphasized 
by the fact that British 5 per cents al- 
ready outstanding are selling below 95 

The fact is that all the great govern- 
ment loans are selling at a basis which 
reflects the unsettled investment condi- 
tions. The whole world is calling for 
investment capital, and offering sufii- 
ciently attractive terms to indicate that 
a supply must be procured at all haz- 
ards. The American investor has never 
had a more favorable opportunity to in- 
vest his savings to good advantage. ‘The 
market is full of high-class safety-first 
investments. Many of these issues are 
available at prices which show as high in- 
come return as could be obtained in nor- 
mal times from highly speculative 
curities. 

THE CROP OUTLOOK 


Shrewd business men, in attempting ‘o 
provide for the future, are seriously cov- 
sidering the effect of short crops upon 
the situation. The outlook at the mo- 
ment is far from satisfactory. It ‘s 
realized that one of the great difficultivs 
will bé to obtain farm labor in sufficie:: 
quantity to meet productive requir - 
ments. The farmers have lost a large 
amount of labor through defections ‘0 
automobile factories and other branches 
of manufacturing which hold out allur- 
ing promises of high wages and relativ«- 
ly short hours. A concerted effort of 
some sort must be made to send mei 
back to the farms on something more 
reasonable than a $10 a day wage. T! 
business of farming, like various merca! 
tile pursuits, has undergone an important 
change as a result of the war and the 
serious economic complications that have 
grown out of it. 
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DINNER IN HONOR OF 
JULIUS H. BARNES 


(Continued from page 526.) 

Believing less in control by = 
ment edict, and more in the voluntary 
co-operation of a free people, we have 
aimed to use the established facilities of 
trade. We relied on 32,000 individual 
trade agreements, entered into voluntari- 
ly after free negotiation, rather than on 
our seven license regulations. 

On the war wheat crop of 1918, against 
the complications of unexpected war ter- 
minetion, a national pledge to the pro- 


ducer was redeemed, despite inadequate 


national appropriations which almost 
forced repudiation. 

Since the armistice, the war pledge of 
Concress to our producers of 1919 has 


beer: protected and redeemed, yet the 
national appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
js preserved intact. 

In the reaction and lassitude in Europe 
following the armistice, we played our 
part in the preservation of social order, 
maintaining for the director general of 
relic’ an uninterrupted flow of food into 
diso’ganized Europe. 

Recalling our own early colonial days 
and the intense patriotism that survived 
Valley Forge in our national birth, we 
have been glad recently to capitalize the 
character and future resources of the 
new peoples of Europe, lending the food 


which maintains their national existence 


to the new harvest. 

In this last year’s service we have 
faced extraordinary influences: 

I'irst. The pressure for a subsidized 
bread price, that would have placed na- 
tional charity on the table of every 
American, and fastened round our neck 
the subsidy millstone that weighs heavily 
today on European treasuries. 

Second. The representations of men 
claiming to speak for the producers, 


picturing the wheat producer as ever de- 
manding more and more, although an 
average farm price of 30c above the 
promised guaranty was produced by the 
influence of supply and demand operat- 
ing from the sustaining basis of a na- 
tional pledge price. 

fhird. The pressure of consumers that 
we exercise an authority, non-existent in 
law and doubtful always in value, to dic- 
tate a consumer price, against giant eco- 
nomic price currents set loose and main- 
tained by the inflation of the world. 

Fourth. The complete collapse, tem- 
porarily, of foreign exchange, and the 
dislocation of foreign trade which fol- 
lowed. 

Through all these conflicting influences 
we have tried to observe sound economic 
law; to preserve as free and equal an 
opportunity for individual ability and 
energy as the demoralized commercial 
structure of the world could yet permit. 
We believed that, even when engaged in 
war, with all the justification of a strug- 
gle for self-preservation, the immense 
national power and national resources 
should be used to attain national aims 
by tried and proved commercial channels, 
rather than by violence to natural law. 
How much more, that in a peace-time 
administration of a war pledge, national 
policies should aid the reconstruction of 
broken processes of trade, And though 
some of our people still called on gov- 
ernment, as in the days of war, to throt- 
tle and coerce, we have had a faith that 
the vast majority of our people—never so 
vocal as special pleaders are—have been 
content to trust us. We have valued that 
silent trust, and in our acts were influ- 
enced by no preference and no prejudice, 
bul aimed to deal justly with all, and 
within the law always. 

he following six operating ideals we 
have followed steadily through those 
years’ administration: 

irst. Serve our own people and our 
alles without national profit. 

econd, Secure a fair national profit 
from neutrals on foods supplied them, 
While they were selling us desperately 
needed ocean carriage at high rates. 

Third. Make trade processes secure, 
minimizing war’s inevitable hazards, and 
thus prevent widening of the scale from 
producer to consumer. Economic cur- 
rents thus aided to operate in the interest 
of both are simply charted in a wheat 
farm price advance of 193 per cent, while 
bread advanced only 82 per cent. 
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Fourth. Preserving the delicate com- 
mercial structure developed by years of 
actual test, and avoiding a permanent 
bureaucracy; terminate government in- 
jection in peace-time private enterprise 
at the earliest possible date. That day is 
now close at hand, and the commercial 
structure has been prepared step by step 
to again function. 

Fifth. Redeem fully and completely 
the national honor pledged to 6,000,000 
wheat producers. This has been done 
over an area large as all Europe, and 
through three crops, each under widely 
different conditions, and each presenting 
new problems for solution. 

Sixth. Preserve the national funds in- 
trusted to us, with the same fidelity as 
toward a private trust. We have a par- 
ticular pride that the national treasury, 
often so sorely beset, will be completely 
reimbursed, 

This demonstration tonight shows that 
you do generally approve those ideals 
under which we have worked, and meas- 
urably, at least, believe in our faithful 
administration of them. I am glad to 


learned to prize, out of our own experi- 
ence in service. The encouragement of 
expressed approval for faithful effort 
would be grateful to many earnest men, 
as it has been to us. 

And in that conception, for myself and 
these associates, I voice the thanks of us 
who soon will be again private citizens, 
and also the thanks of those still in pub- 
lic service, to whom this expression of 
citizen commendation will give new pa- 
tience, new zeal, new courage and new 
faith. 


* + 


In his introductory remarks regarding 
Herbert Hoover, who followed Mr. 
Barnes, the toastmaster made a very 
happy reference to the love with which 
Mr. Hoover is held in the hearts of the 
children of Europe. He said: “There are 
two names known better throughout the 
Christian world than any others. One is 
mythical; one is real. One is Santa 
Claus, the other Hoover. Santa Claus 
is believed by the children to bring them 
pleasant gifts. Hoover has meant life 
itself to the kiddies of the world. If we 
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MENU 


GRAPE FRUIT SUPREME, FLORIDA 





GREEN TURTLE AUX QUENELLES 





SALTED NUTS 





AIGUILLETTE OF KINGFISH, BONNE FEMME d 
CUCUMBERS PAPRIKA 





SWEET BREAD CLOUTE WITH VIRGINIA HAM, IDEAL 
GRILLED FRESH MUSHROOMS 
STRING BEANS AU BEURRE 





FRESH ASPARAGUS, HOLLANDAISE 





ENGLISH PARTRIDGE ROTI EN GENIEVRE 
CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 





SALADE PETROVA 





FROZEN FIG PUDDING 
MIGNARDISES 


ARCO COFFEE 


OLIVES 








Menu Served at the Dinner for Mr. Barnes 


believe you were moved in this by the 
impulse of good citizens to show that a 
republic is not inappreciative of earnest 
effort, single-heartedly given to national 
service. 

I believe your act has a wide signifi- 
cance and a great promise. The greatest 
compensation of these men must be, after 
all, the conviction that their efforts con- 
tributed to the shortening of a great 
war and the saving of many lives. No 
hand can rob them of the honest convic- 
tion that they played as best they could 
the part of good citizens, in a time of 
national peril. 

Deeper than the satisfaction to us who 
now retire to private life, your action is 
encouragement for the youth of this coun- 
try not to avoid public service, local and 
national. It will encoyrage them to be- 
lieve that training, experience and ability, 
devoted to solving the social problems 
that must be met, will not be entirely 
obscured to their fellow-citizens. 

In the days ahead, with the social 
structure of the Old World almost 
wrecked, and with the social structure 
of the New suffering all the distress and 
dislocation which a forced new base in- 
volves, we will need all the sound impulse, 
all the sane thinking, all the earnest ef- 
fort, of all our people. 

Every act which encourages public 
service on the part of all must be an act 
of good citizenship, which assumes at 
this time a special significance. More 
patience and less hasty criticism we have 


could take a poll of the children as be- 
tween Santa Claus and Hoover, there 
would be a unanimous response of 
‘Hoover for us!” 





Mr. Hoover’s Speech 

Mr. Friends: I am proud to have this 
opportunity to express, not only the ad- 
miration I feel for him whom I conceive of 
as one of the greatest of public servants, 
but also the affection that I have grown 
to have for him in these past three years. 
It is now within a month of three years 
ago that I was called upon to solve the 
food problems for the United States. At 
that time we were confronted with the 
shortest crop of breadstuffs in years, 
with actual production scarcely sufficient 
for our own demand, We had just passed 
through an era of speculation in which 
the price of flour had risen from eight 
dollars to eighteen dollars a barrel. We 
were confronted with a total disruption 
of our economic life, and with the neces- 
sity of finding a bread supply for our 
allies in the war. 

To undertake this problem meant to 
find the man—to find some one who 
could organize the most gigantic com- 
mercial operation that our government 
has ever undertaken. It was a problem 
that could not be met by any ordinary 
courses of commerce. It had to be met 
with courage and foresight. The Ameri- 
can people all had to be made aware of 
the necessity by leadership and not by 
coercion, 
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In searching for a man I had always 
found that the place to find the char- 
acter best suited was among his own 
competitors in his profession or business. 
I therefore inquired in every quarter of 
the United States as to who was the man 
who combined the qualities of business 
experience, of character, of leadership, 
to get to take this job for me. The 
men of the grain trade of the United 
States were unanimous that this man 
lived in Duluth, Minnesota, and Duluth 
therefore has the credit of having pro- 
duced from business life one of the 
greatest of America’s public servants. 

The call upon Mr. Barnes was a call 
for self-sacrifice. Mr. Barnes was en- 
joying a large income and a large busi- 
ness, and all that we could offer from the 
government was that in this position of 
trust he would have to give up that busi- 
ness and be prepared to serve without 
remuneration until the problem was 
completely solved. 

Mr. Barnes did not hesitate, for he 
felt that no man could refuse service. 

I well remember the first exhibit of 
Mr. Barnes’s leadership. We had called 
the representatives of the grain exchanges 
of the whole United States to Washing- 
ton to discuss this problem, and to dis- 
cuss with us the proposal that we were 
to make, and after Mr. Barnes had ad- 
dressed that body of men, eight hundred 
of the business men of the United States 
themselves proposed a resolution that 
they should go out of business for the 
period of the war. I know of no finer 
example of American self-sacrifice than 
the one there produced under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Barnes. 

The Grain Corporation was organized 
simply as an instrument through which 
an economic operation within certain 
lines of commerce could be carried out. 
A fair price was determined by an in- 
dependent body of men for the crop of 
1917. That price has been subject to 
criticism. It is true that the American 
farmer could have secured not merely 
two dollars and twenty cents for that 
crop; he could have secured five dollars 
a bushel. With the world short of bread- 
stuffs, with the competition of foreign 
governments in our market, with the 
crop insufficient for our needs, he 
could have secured immense profits, but 
if he had taken them, he would have 
paid fifty times over in the blood that 
would have run in our industrial life. 

But there rested upon the government 
an obligation, and if the farmer was to 
be curtailed as to his price—and it was 
a fair price,—it was our duty to see that 
his product reached the consumer with- 
out one iota of speculation or one iota 
of loss. That process has gone on now 
for three years, and no man has charged 
that there has been one atom of profit 
or speculation in the line of breadstuffs 
of this nation. We have gained stability 
in our industrial sphere. We have car- 
ried through an operation in breadstuffs 
that involved not only the stabilization 
of prices in the United States but in the 
entire world. 

This has been carried through without 
the loss of one dollar for the United 
States government. We have been able 
to do this solely through Mr. Barnes 
and his associates, who gave back to the 
government every dollar; and _ finally, 
from the prolts secured from neutral 
governments, we have been able to turn 
over to our needy allies practically five 
million barrels of flour. With the excep- 
tion of one other agency, this is the only 
one of the great government controls that 
has finished or will finish its career with 
its investment intact, without the neces- 
sity for large compensations or appro- 
priations from Congress. 

Furthermore, it will return its func- 
tions to private initiative without one 
ripple to disturb the commerce of the 
United States. I do not propose to go 
over the history of this enormous opera- 
tion, that has now involved over seven 
billion dollars, or of the men who have 
made possible its successful consumma- 
tion. I had thought, perhaps, to repeat 
to you a short statement which I on 
one occasion, nearly three years ago, 
made to the assembled grain trades of 
the United States: The statement is this: 

“There are today enormous popula- 
tions suffering from actual privation for 
bread, and in the midst of this privation 
the wheat loaf has ascended in the imagi- 














nation of these women and children as 
* the positive emblem of national strength, 
national supremacy in the war. On us 
rests the bread supply of the world. It 
is a Fog of humanity to prevent the im- 
ae andling of this supply, and this 
ing of our commerce has been in 
keeping with the idealism that underlies 
our national character.” 

There is a story yet to be written 
around wheat. You will recollect that 
Frank Norris wrote three novels, two of 
which were completed in his lifetime, and 
the third outlined just before he died. 
The first of these, “The Octopus,” rep- 
resented the hardship of the producer, 
the sacrifices and tribulations of his life, 
and the privations which he suffered. 
The second represented the Chicago 
wheat pit, and the manipulations which 
grew out of speculation in the world’s 
bread. The third was meant to represent 
the privation and suffering imposed on 
the consumer by the gigantic failure of 
honest distribution. 

Many evils have already been eliminat- 
ed by the distributive work of our grain 
trade, but some one could now write this 
third volume, not in Mr. Norris’ terms 
of tragedy, but in terms of triumph; for 
today, if we do our duty, we will write 
of the abolition of speculation, and the 
honest distribution of the world’s bread 
supply. If Norris could have lived and 
written this third volume, not of the mis- 
ery of the world but as the song of 
wheat, Julius Howland Barnes would 
have been the hero of that novel. 

* #*# 


The toastmaster met with hearty co- 
operation when, after the applause at- 
tendant upon Mr. Hoover’s speech had 
subsided, he arose and proposed three 
cheers for Julius H: Barnes, in which 
Mrs. Barnes, who was seated in one of 
the boxes, was included. 

There has seldom been a finer tribute 
paid to any man than that which this 
gathering accorded Mr. Barnes, and none 
could possibly have been more sincere or 
enthusiastic. It was a fitting crown to 
his most arduous work, in which, no 
doubt, he has many times been misunder- 
stood, But if there ever was any re- 
mote thought in his mind that his work 
was unappreciated by those who really 
knew its worth, the banquet given in his 
honor should forever dispel it. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The success of all the arrangements 
for the dinner was due to the excellent 
work done by the executive committee, 
consisting of the following gentlemen: 

J. S. Alexander, James F. Bell, George 
W. Blanchard, John McE. Bowman, J. 
Herbert Case, Delos W. Cooke, Frank 
G. Crowell, James A. Farrell, John H. 
Finley, Edward Flash, L. W. Forbell, H. 
J. Greenbank, J. W. Hallowell, W. H. 
Kemp, Darwin P. Kingsley, A. E. Mar- 
ling, Gates W. McGarrah, J. G. Milburn, 
O. M. Mitchell. 

William Fellows Morgan, Dwight W. 
Morrow, John R. Mott, D. R. McLennan, 
W. B. Poland, James H. Post, William 
H. Remick, Edgar Rickard, Herbert T. 
Robson, Charles M. Schwab, Edwin P. 
Shattuck, A. H. Smith, James A. Still- 
man, G. A. Tomlinson, Paul M. Warburg, 
J. Ward Warner, Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh, Arthur Williams, George A. 
Zabriskie. 





Australian Milling Supplies 


Ave.aiwe, So. Aust., March 26.—A few 
days ago a deputation of representatives 
of the millers in Victoria waited upon 
the minister of agriculture for that state, 
with a view to secure an undertaking that 
sufficient stocks of wheat should be re- 
tained in each of the wheat-growing 
states to insure, with the wheat already 
on hand, continuous work for millers and 
millhands. The minister, in reply, indi- 
cated that the question of the allocation 
of stocks by the Australian Wheat Board 
had not been finally approved by Vic- 
toria, and he undertook to give the mill- 
ers the fullest opportunity to state their 
case before any final agreement was 
made in behalf of Victoria to the allo- 
cation. The delays, he explained, had 
been due to the desire to obtain reliable 
information regarding the quantities of 
wheat put into the pool this year, in com- 
parison with the estimated yields. 

Cuar.es J. Matruews. 
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TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES 


There is some interest and speculation 
being manifested in the trade as to the 
possibility of the resumption of trading 
in wheat futures by the time the new 
crop moves. July 15 has been mentioned 
as a possible date when such trading 
might be restored, if conditions were 
favorable by that time. 

Quite generally the trade clearly dis- 
cerns certain difficulties in the way of the 
resumption of trading in wheat futures. 
It is not clear just how a safe and sane 
market is to be brought about, or suffi- 
cient trading established on a sound and 
conservative basis to warrant such a 
market. There are no large stocks of 
wheat at terminals to serve as a balance 
wheel, and a balance wheel seems rather 
necessary. 

The transportation situation is such as 
to make the accumulation of necessary 
stocks at terminals, even if the farmers 
are disposed to sell, most uncertain, and, 
consequently, throws an element of doubt 
about the making of deliveries on future 
trades. There is no certainty as to when 
the transportation situation will improve 
sufficiently to assure anything like ade- 
quate equipment of cars and locomotives, 
and the efficient handling and movement 
of them. It is likely to take a very long 
time, because there is not only a shortage 
of equipment but labor trouble. 

In the light of present and past ex- 
perience, it is foreseen that foreign gov- 
ernments, or purchasing agencies, might 
enter the market and run up the price 
of “futures” as they did on one memo- 
rable occasion during the war. As an 
indication of what they are willing to pay 
for wheat, this week exporters were bid- 
ding three dollars, New York, for new- 
crop wheat for July shipment. 

Millers are extremely doubtful if they 
would be willing to lay in heavy stocks 
of wheat, as usual, when the crop moves, 
or to make any considerable sales of flour 
for deferred aelivery, predicated upon the 
present high prices of wheat. Should any 
considerable advance in price take place 
with the resumption of open trading, 
there is also the political aspect of the 
case to be considered. The situation is 
most abnormal and delicate, and it is not 
clear at the moment just what can be 
done. 

Millers have had a taste during the war 
of what it is to have their raw material 
free from the speculative influences of 
future trading. Many of them enjoy the 
experience, and would like to have it pro- 
longed. They would welcome some ar- 
rangement by which the grain and mill- 
ing trades could function with trading in 
futures eliminated. This would put wheat 
on absolutely a cash basis for its logical 
and legitimate use in milling. 


MILLING AND FLOUR SITUATION 


A most extraordinary situation obtains 
in the milling business of this section, and 
the use of the double superlative is justi- 
fied in describing it. No miller now liv- 
ing has ever seen anything quite equal to 
it in his previous experience. It is not at 
all unusual to hear of mills being closed 
down for want of wheat to grind. When 
that is not the effective cause, inability to 
get cars or to move them on account of 
embargoes or want of switch engines does 
the trick of closing down the mill quite 
as effectively. 

The supply of wheat varies with differ- 
ent mills, but scarcely any have a liberal 


supply. Naturally, such a situation fa- 
vors the mills which have wheat, and they 
are fully alive to the advantage this gives 
them. Nevertheless, some mill now and 
then is willing to give away the advantage 
of its low-cost wheat so long as it lasts. 
If present conditions should last for an- 
other 30 days it would result in a com- 
plete. cleaning up of flour stocks and 
danger of a flour famine. 

It is noteworthy that the bakery trade 
is showing more and more interest in 
spot stocks of flour. There is in some 


cases an actual searching around for such~ 


stocks going on, accompanied by consid- 
erable anxiety to get hold of them. Every 
little while some baker shows signs of 
not being so well provided with flour as 
had been supposed. All available resale 
flour is being snapped up. Hard wheat 
flours are in much better demand and at 
firmer prices than soft wheat flours. 

An outstanding feature of the soft 
wheat milling business, frequently spoken 
of, is that the millers are selling their 
flour at far less than they could secure 
for the wheat. Mills are paying all kinds 
of prices for wheat, from as low as $2.25 
up to $8, the latter being paid by a To- 
ledo miller recently. Prices of soft wheat 
and soft wheat flour are steadily ad- 
vancing, with the price of flour always 
lagging a little behind the price of wheat. 
There is a very wide range of prices, both 
on wheat and flour, dependent upon how 
the mills are circumstanced and how 
badly they want to make sales. 

Some of the mills which in previous 
years have had the best records of opera- 
tion are the very ones which have been 
hit the hardest by the present conditions. 
They have flour booked, and are much 
behind on shipments, but cannot get the 
flour forward. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WE EEE. 3-4.40 56-65% b0ad de 9,100 19 
Bee PRUE 4d 6 6e6tcasbenes’ 11,300 23% 
WO De in 6a ega oh c:ée ese ae 62 
TWO PORTE. ORO oi 6s écccccss 10,200 2 
Three years ago ........... 26,500 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, ager those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


to ae Le 10 86,160 24,482 28 
Bee R vb b cas 14 81,210 18,325 22 
1919. il 90,360 57,140 63 
APRS cei dower 8 57,560 16,128 28 

*Week ending May 1, tWeek ending 


April 24. 
TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


While the strike of the switchmen is 
nominally broken, there are a_ great 
many who have not returned to work and 
who have found employment in other 
lines. Some of them claim that they will 
never return to their old jobs. Although 
their places are being filled as fast as 
possible, the reconstruction of an efficient 
working force takes time and, meantime, 
industries suffer. 

Some places are in a much worse con- 
dition than others. Columbus, Ohio, is 
particularly hard hit, with scarcely any 
movement of freight in or out and about 
the yards. Toledo has fared somewhat 
better, and there is some movement here, 
although another strike is threatened. 
Some wheat has been moved out of To- 
ledo. Some of the smaller and less con- 
gested interior points, like Marion and 
Mansfield, have suffered almost no incon- 
venience except from embargoes on ship- 
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ments, and have been getting what car; 
they needed right along. The situation jg 
clearing up rather slowly. 


NOTES 

The Lederer Milling Co., Clevel:nd, 
Ohio, has sold its warehouse and o:tice 
property at its present location, 1530 
River Bed Avenue. 

A new 500-bbl mill is contemplated {o; 
Shelby, Ohio. The principal in the mat- 
ter is Henry Brand, of the Shelby R )|lI- 
er Mill, which property has been sold 
for other purposes. 

Harry G. Spear, general mana er 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum) us, 
will visit New Orleans to look over }in- 
dling facilities there for the loading of 
flour at docks for export. 

Ziegler & Co., for many years oper it- 
ing a mill at Bucyrus, Ohio, have s ld 
the property and business to a farm: rs’ 
co-operative company known as he 
Bucyrus Mill & Elevator Co. The mill 
is of about 125 bbls capacity. 

The Wellington (Ohio) Mills & F'e- 
vators Co. has been incorporated, w ‘th 
$475,000 capital, to take over the }y si- 
ness and properties of the present W. |I- 
ington Flour Mills Co., and to put its If 
in shape for further extension of its in- 
terests. 

W. P. Anderson, Hales & Hunter (0. 


George Newman, Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., K. Templeton, 'Tem) |e- 
ton & Co., and Miss Anna Reese, re} ‘e- 


sented Chicago grain interests at he 
meeting of Ohio millers at Columbus (is 
week, 

The Wilkes & Seaman Co., which jias 
been engaged in the flour’ broker: ve 
business at Louisville, Ky., for ye 
has engaged in the bakers’ supply busi- 
ness, and is now occupying a three-st«ry 
building at 318 West Main Street, carvy- 
ing a full stock and doing a spleniid 
business. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapvouis, Inp., May 1.—Em)z:r- 
goes and strikes still have a deterrent 
fluence on both wheat and corn milling in 
Indiana, although there was some ii- 
provement over last week. Wheat millers 
in Indianapolis and surrounding cities \e- 
ported more inquiries received, and soi 
new business was booked. Makers of 
corn products indicated a fair demand. 
In both industries, lack of shipping fac 
ties remained the principal drawback. 

Wheat flour has again advanced in 
price, soft winter and hard winter pate:its 
being up 15c bbl, and spring patents 20c. 
Stocks of wheat in most mills are limit«d, 
and great difficulty continues in getting 
supplies. Corn products are unchang«d 
in quotations, they now having remained 
at the same level for more than two 
weeks. Stocks of corn on hand remiin 
adequate. 

An indication of a further advance in 
flour prices is seen by some local mill: rs 
in bids received from exporters this we. k 
for July shipments of wheat, which w |! 
take in the first of the 1920 crop in this 
territory. A number offered $3 bu, se 
board, for No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, t 
price being only 7c bu less than some hid 
bid for the old crop for May shipment. 

Soft winter patents are being offer: ( 
for shipment in car lots from this regi 
at $13.30@13.85 bbl, 98-lb cotton bas 
Hard winter patents are available at t 
same figure, and spring patents are qu 
ed at $13.65@14.25. Grits are priced fv r 
shipment in car lots at $4.10 per 100 1h., 
sacks included; hominy at $4.15, homi 
flakes at $4.75, meal at $4.05, corn flo 
at $4.30 and ceraline at $4.45. 


MILLFEED 


Wheat millers report the feed situati 
somewhat better as respects the mov 
ment of orders, and in another two wee! 
they hope to be in a position to acce} 
new business. No quotations for futu 
deliveries, outside of the orders alread 
booked, are being made, however. Hon - 
iny feed remains unchanged in price, b: 
ing offered at $60 ton, bulk, and $6:, 
sacked, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in I 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity « 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain an‘! 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter a 
of May 1, with comparisons for corre 
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nding periods, as reported to The 


spo “A 
Northwestern Miller: 
. Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WEEK sesseeceecereees 3,096 14 
Last WEEK «seesereereeeeee 4,702 21 
On AP OBO. as esvcsceodes 12,379 54 
Tw ATS AGO weeeveevcees 4,536 20 
" s on hand May 1, 10,275 bbis. 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
- Dud casiaceuenens 24,000 16,000 
peat s tkskPurdzi es 336,000 92,000 
7 ®. ivcteuwlankevas 410,000 148,000 
Rye, US ss eecceerccereees 10,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
his ek.... 254,620 513,970 87,080 3,780 
- ... 265,000 689,730 171,660 220 
rs ago 42,694 841,660 264,630 1,640 
NOTES 
J \. Reis, sales-manager of the 
\enn Evans Co., Indianapolis, is in the 
Ea 1 business. 


es B. Appleby, 60 years old, of 
[ll., a grain and feed dealer, died 
of t disease recently. A son and a 
sist urvive. 
Su plies of sugar arriving in Indiana 
thi ek have been very limited, and 
il find it more and more difficult to 
obt an adequate supply, even at the 
ngly high price prevailing. 
1 \dams County Equity Exchange, 
De r, Adams County, has been incor- 
po | for $50,000 to deal in farm and 
vy yroducts. Grant Owens, Martin 


Ge ind John H. Blakey are directors. 
r mills and graig elevators in In- 
lis are paying $2.75 bu on the 
market for No. 1 red wheat, $2.72 
2 red and $2.67 for No. 3 red, 
This 


wil her grades on their merits. 
- w record level. 
| Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianap- 
is obtained a five-year lease on 
bu xs formerly occupied by the Na- 
tio Starch Works and now owned by 
D » & Co. The property has a floor 
if 160,000 square feet, and will be 
or storage purposes. 
ng of seed corn for Shelby County 
rs by the modified rag-doll method 
en completed, it is announced by 
R | G. East, of Shelbyville, county 
ltural agent. A total of 14,564 ears 
reated, 644, or 11.1 per cent, show- 
x germination and 2.330, or 16 per 
ing diseased, the total per cent 
ded being 27.1. 

Darlington Grain & Seed Co.,, 
wl owns elevators at both Darlington 
ind Bowers in Montgomery County, has 
sold those two elevators, and the grounds 
ind foundation of its elevator, which 
bn d at Garfield, to John McComas, a 
dealer of Indianapolis, and Charles 
Ge , of Colfax. Mr. Gerry, who for- 
n operated the Vandalia elevator, 
0 | by John Waugh, at Colfax, will 


operate the plants at Darlington and 
B rs. 
Epwarp H. ZieGner. 
EVANSVILLE 


\nsvittE, Inp., May 1.—The situa- 
tion with the flour mills in. Evansville 
is hanged from last week. Prices are 
stalionary, with wheat on the market at 
$2.75, and little being delivered. 

insville bakers are using malt in- 
stead of sugar in their bread, and are 


th circumventing the high price of 
sugar. There are 40 bakeries in Evans- 
vi and they turn out something like 
18,000 loaves per day. Some of these 
bakeries supply. trade in the surround- 
ing cities, using traction lines for quick 
ce ries. 


Walsh Baking Co. has recently 
( ed a corporation separate from the 
] t organization, called the Grocers’ 
Baling Co. A number of grocers have 
{ stock in the new company, and it 
is ‘1e intention to supply these grocers 
v bread at a less cost than the other 
ba\eries are selling at wholesale. Some 
of ihe other bakeries have brought suit to 
enoin the new corporation from pro- 
ducing its product, on the ground that 


it '. a combination in restraint of trade. 
rh suit was brought in this county, and 
Wa promptly venued to an adjoining 


covnty. The case has lain there for some 
weeks, with no prospect of trial. 

the meantime the Grocers’ Baking 
Co. is not operating. Bread is sold to 
grocers by the drivers of wagons on a 
percentage basis, and the drivers are 
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making from $45 to $50 per week, the 
bakers themselves owning and caring for 
the teams and the auto deliveries. The 
Grocers’ Baking Co. was organized, it is 
understood, to prevent this great cost in 
the delivery and sale of bread. 

W. W. Ross. 


ASPECTS OF TRADE-MARKS 


Decision of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals Expounds Legal Princi- 
ples Touching Mill Brands 


The opinion lately filed by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, sixth cir- 
cuit, in the case of M. C. Peters Milling 








points. Within the: inner circle is the 
picture of a horse. 

“It further appears from the evi- 
dence,” says the circuit court of appeals, 
“that prior to registration of plaintiff’s 
trade-mark practically all of its distin- 
guishing features, except the rider, were 
in general use, in some form or other, by 
the manufacturers of horse feed. It also 
further appears that it is and was the 
custom in general use by all manufactur- 
ers of stock feed to print or stamp on 
the bags containing the same the picture 
of the head or whole of the animal for 
which the feed is specifically intended. 
While this is conceded by the appellant 
[plaintiff], the claim is made in its be- 


J. L. Knauss, President of the Phoenix Flour Mill 
—‘‘Evansville as a Milling Center.”’ 


Co. vs. International Sugar Feed No. 2 


Co., 262 Fed. 336, adds another interest- 
ing judicial determination concerning 
monopoly of flour and feed brands. 

The decision affirms a decree of the 
United States district court for the west- 
ern district of Tennessee in favor of de- 
fendant, exonerating that company of a 
charge of trade-mark infringement and 
unfair competition. 

The litigation arose on a claimed simi- 
larity of trade-marks used by the re- 
spective companies in the sale of stock 
feed. The characteristic feature of 
plaintiff's trade-mark is two concentric 
circles, within the innermost of which is 
the picture of a horse and rider. De- 
fendant’s trade-mark consists of two con- 
centric circles, also, within which is an- 
other circle, of saw-tooth outline. These 
circles are within a rectangular field sur- 
rounded by heavy lines, also in saw-tooth 
form. Outside this border, around the 
rectangular field, and a part of it, are 
straight lines touching the saw-tooth 


half that the brands and trade-marks of 
this character were applied only to what 
is known to the trade as ‘dry feed,’ and 
that it was the first manufacturer to 
use such mark or brand in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of a mix- 
ture of grain, alfalfa, and molasses, 
known to the trade as ‘sweet feed’; that 
‘dry’ and ‘sweet’ feeds are entirely dif- 
ferent products; and that for this reason 
it is entitled to the exclusive use of the 
concentric circles, and the picture of a 
horse within the inner one, in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of ‘sweet 
feeds.’ 

“This question is, discussed and decided 
in the case of W. A. Gaines & Co. vs. 
Rock Springs Distilling Co., 226 Fed. 
531, 5387, . . . and-in that connection 
Judge Denison, speaking for the court, 
said: 

“ ‘Whatever the extended classifications 
and subclassifications of the Patent Office 
practice may contemplate, neither the 
common law nor the registration statute 
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can intend such confusion as must result 
from recognizing the same trade-mark 
as belonging to different people for dif- 
ferent kinds of the same article.’ ” 

The circuit court of appeals holds that 
it necessarily follows that, where it has 
been the common custom of the manu- 
facturers of horse feed to print or stamp 
the picture of a horse on the bags con- 
taining the same, the plaintiff could not 
acquire any prior right to the use of such 
picture by reason of the fact that it was 
the first to use the same on the feed con- 
taining an additional ingredient, “for, 
after all, it is still horse feed, although 
differing in this respect as to its com- 
ponent parts.” 

“In determining whether the brand 
used by the defendant is an infringe- 
ment of plaintiff’s trade-mark,” continues 
the opinion, “this court is not disposed 
to consider or apply any nice, technical 
distinctions such as an artist’s eye would 
readily perceive, but rather only such 
marked differences as would be readily 
apparent to the ordinary purchaser of 
horse feeds. The doctrine is fairly stated 
by Mr. Nims, in his work on “Unfair 
Competition and Trade-Marks” (2d Ed.), 
p. 583, in this language: 

“Such a similarity as will deceive is 
that likeness which renders the average 
buyer unable to distinguish the defend- 
ant’s name or mark from the memory of 
plaintiff's name which he carries in his 
mind, not so much as will enable him to 
know them apart when the two are put 
side by side before him.’ 

“Applying this principle to the facts in 
this case, it is apparent that the defend- 
ant’s trade-mark is so unlike the trade- 
mark of the plaintiff that the average 
buyer may easily distinguish between the 
CWO... . 

“The question of unfair competition is 
so closely allied with the question of the 
infringement of a trade-mark that, in 
view of the conclusion reached, it would 
seem unnecessary to discuss the former 
at any length. As a general rule, the 
right to recover upon either of these 
causes of action depends, substantially, 
upon the same state of facts, excepting, 
of course, the statutory provisions apply- 
ing to ‘trade-marks, and excepting, also, 
that in disposing of the question of unfair 
competition, a court should take into con- 
sideration the dress, combination of col- 
ors, and manner and method of applica- 
tion and use of the respective marks in 
connection with the designs actually ap- 
propriated and protected by registration, 
if registration has, in fact, been se- 
CUMNE. ss i 

“Unfair competition consists in the use 
of methods, brands or advertising matter 
intended to cause, or in fact causing, 
confusion in the trade, or to induce or 
mislead the trade into the belief that the 
goods of the person or firm marketed 
under such similar device are the goods 
of the person or firm who has established 
a trade and acquired a good-will in busi- 
ness in connection with the rightful use 
of such trade token. While it is not 
necessary to establish by direct evidence 
the intent to deceive, where the circum- 
stances are such as to lead to no other 
rational conclusion, yet in this case the 
distinguishing features of the _ trade- 
marks of the plaintiff and defendant, 
taken in connection with their dress and 


color scheme, as actually used by each,~ 


are so patent and obvious that the pre- 
sumption as to the intent is to the con- 
trary, and, in the absence of direct evi- 
dence showing that the defendant’s trade- 
mark has in fact created confusion and 
misled and deceived customers, this pre- 
sumption must obtain.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





Grain Embargo Extended 
The Grand Trunk Railway placed an 
embargo on grain shipments to New 
England via Canada. This closes the last 
outlet from Chicago into that territory, 
as other roads have previously embargoed 
grain because of the rail strike. 





Cotton is the principal article shipped 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to the United 
States, 73,895 bales, worth $24,626,569, 
having been shipped in 1918, and 215,021, 
worth $86,206,014, in 1919, out of total 
exports to the United States valued at 
$24,873,063, and $87,584,170 in 1918 and 
1919, respectively. 
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WE ARE MOVING 


We are moving. The office floor is 
bare, the pictures have been removed 
from the walls, leaving quadrangular de- 
signs of various sizes and degrees of 
density behind them, and the whole place 
is in a state of topsy-turvydom. 

For more than fifteen years we have 
occupied this little office, and have come 
to feel that it is our second home, because 
most of our waking hours have been spent 
there, and many times, after leaving it 
for the day, we have thought of the 
friends we have made and greeted there, 
of what we hoped to do on the morrow 
and such other things as remove the sting 
from commercialism. We were happy in 
its cheery atmosphere and contented with 
its nondescript collection of furniture 
now being moved in homeopathic doses 
across the street to a larger and more 
modern building, where we will be hidden 
away in a small corner, but we hope our 
friends will still seek us out whenever 
they need us, for even though we will 
be a little harder to reach, we will be 
just as eager to greet and serve them as 
ever. 

There are many changes of business 
locations being made in lower New York 
today, the first of May. Streams of fur- 
niture on the backs of strong- meh may 
be seen moving in all directions; the 
streets are literally full of it, and those 
who have moved are surrounded by 
chaotic masses of it, and are trying to get 
it in. place so that on Monday morning 
they may hang out the sign, “Business 
as Usual.” Some of them will, and some 
of them won’t; but all will try. 

To those who are inclined to ask why 
all this chaos, we reply: Rents and land- 
lords, good sirs, rents and landlords. 

Whisper it not in Gath, but could the 
latter all be gotten together in une large 
hermetically sealed room, some of us 
would cheerfully turn on the gas, with the 
belief firmly fixed in our minds that the 
ultimate destination of their souls would 
not be in the direction in which the for- 
mer seem rapidly drifting. 

But in a little while it will all have 
passed into history, and we will all have 
the sign out, “Business as Usual.” So 
here’s hoping we will all like our new 
quarters, and that in time we may come 
to forget our deep hatred for the land- 
lord, smoke the pipe of peace and bury 
the hatchet—-handle up. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The flour market is in such condition 
that buyers are not at all interested in 
new purchases, but are more deeply con- 
cerned in deliveries of previous pur- 
chases, which, owing to the recent strike 
and its accompanying freight congestion, 
are now either lying at Jersey terminals 
or else somewhere along the tracks be- 
tween the points of origin and destina- 
tion. 

The market is still quite bare of spot 
stuff, but a car is occasionally to be had 
through resale, which constitutes about 
all the business that is now being done. 
This condition is likely to continue for 
at least another 10 days, or until the 
present freight situation is improved. 

Export inquiry still continues good but, 
speaking broadly, little business has ac- 
tually been done. There was, however, 
one sale of a round lot of about 15,000 
bbls of soft winter straight for export at 
$12.25, jute, but, so far as could be 
learned, this was about all the wheat flour 
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that has been actually sold for export 
during the past week. 

Rye flour, however, has been in steady 
demand for export, and a good volume of 
business has been done, but the fact that 
export buyers were demanding options 
of an hour or two prevented the working 
of much larger quantities, as with rye 
grain markets advancing in some _in- 
stances as much as llc in one day it was 
quite impossible to do business on an 
optional basis. One mill representative 
reports his mill sold up until Aug. 1, 
and another to June 1. It is understood 
that Philadelphia concerns took a large 
part of the business offered. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$15.75@16; standard patent, $14.50@ 
15.25; first clear, $10.75@11.25; soft win- 
ter straight, $11.50@12.25; hard winter 
straight, $13.65@13.95; first clear, $10.75 
@1125; rye, $10.50@12,—all in jute. 


STRIKE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE 


The committee suggested by Assistant 
Attorney General C. B. Ames in a final 
effort to end the strike of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association was 
appointed last week. The members are 
Alfred E. Marling, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the state; Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, president of the 
Merchants’ Association; J. Sherlock 
Davis, president of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Lee Kohns, president 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation; H. Pushae Williams, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Borough of Queens, and James 
Brackenridge, president of the Bronx 
Board of Trade. 

The committee met at the Merchants’ 
Association rooms to confer with T. V. 
O’Connor, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, and other union 
officials. Members said that the confer- 
ence created hope that the strike would 
be ended soon, 

NOTES 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary of New 
Century Co., Chicago, was in New York 
on Thursday. 

M. A. Pollock, marager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, called 
at this office this week. 

The business of the American Flour 
Corporation has been taken over by M. 
T. Harding. This business was started 
about two years ago by F. B. Newell. 

Victor Newcomb, of Morrow & Co., 
New York, has sailed for England, to 
be gone about two months, during which 
time he will probably visit all the larger 
markets of Europe. 

General Sir Charles Townshend, the 
hero of Kut-El-Amara, who is in this 
country on a tour of inspection, visited 
the Produce Exchange, Monday, and was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception. 

G. T. Young, for several years with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and only 
recently returned from over-sea duty with 
the American army, has joined the sales 
force of H. S. Allen & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A good-sized spring wheat mill desires 
the services of a good salesman to cover 
New York state on a salary basis, and 
also one on the same basis for New Eng- 
land. Those interested may address this 
office regarding the matter, stating ex- 
perience and salary desired, witn refer- 
ences, . 

Plans for forming a corporation under 
the Edge law for financing American for- 
eign trade through co-operaiion on a 
nation-wide basis of bankers, exporters, 
manufacturers and others were discussed 
this week at the meeting of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Pinehurst, N. C. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 1.—Seven plants 
in the milling industry have been closed 
down completely so far by the switch- 
men’s strike, throwing 1,200 men out of 
employment. Several more will be com- 
pelled to close early next week. This 
only applies to milling plants, and the 
number of others involved will run into 
the hundreds. The situation today was 
not entirely unexpected, as there were 
indications of sympathetic strikes last 
Saturday, and preparations were made 
for the worst. 

The flour trade is not dead here, how- 
ever, as there was a good inquiry nearly 
all week, and the mills took all the busi- 
ness they cared to handle for the mo- 
ment. They did not want orders on their 
books which could not be filled. Some of 
the mills are already sold far ahead. 

Prices were advanced sharply, patents 
and first clears being held 50c above last 
week. No business was reported at these 
high prices, but close to them, for pat- 
ents, while nothing could be done in first 
clears at above last week’s prices.’ Sec- 
ond clears were neglected, Rye flour 75c 
higher, but no trade reported. ; . 

The retail grocers are doing a big busi- 
ness, some reporting it difficult to keep a 
stock on hand, as consumers are loading 
up again, regardless of prices. Millers 
supplying this trade advanced their prices 
50c this week, making the best family 
patent $15.50. 

Kansas mills advanced prices about 
60c this week, and agents here are not 
anxious to sell. They have had 60 days 
of dull trade, but are now able to get 
more than they want. The range was 
$14@15 for short patent, and standards 
$1 less, Buffalo rate points. The high 
price is being asked for short patents, but 
no sales have been made. 

Soft winter wheat flour is also higher, 
20¢ on short patent and standard, but no 
change was made in pastry. Short win- 
ter patent is held at $13.65; standard 
patent at $13.30, and pastry $11.95, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher and strong, with 
practically no offerings except small 
amounts in mixed cars with flour. There 
is an active inquiry for prompt shipment, 
but jobbers are not interested in futures, 
although from present indications it will 
be June before grass will help out the 
farmer. Pastures and meadows are away 
behind the usual condition at this time 
of the year. and hay brings a big price. 

The mills are asking spot prices for 
bran for 60 days, subject to delays, or 
shipment as soon as possible. Bran quo- 
tations were advanced $2, and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog $1 per ton, the other 
feeds remaining steady. Many of the 
mills have February and March sales still 
undelivered. 

Winter wheat mills were quoting bran 
at $58, middlings at $61, and mixed feed 
at $59, but none for prompt shipment, 
and no sales were reported. 

Corn-meal coarse feed followed the ad- 
vance in the cereal, and a good demand 
was reported until the strike started. 
Hominy higher, and spot offerings very 
light. Gluten feed unchanged, and little 
doing. Cottonseed meal higher and dull, 
with offerings liberal. Oil meal is selling 
freely at $63, jobbers working it off. 
The mills quote May at $63, July at $65, 
and August at $65.50. 

Buckwheat is held at $4.35@4.50, track, 
Buffalo, and offerings very light. Milo 
and Kafir are quoted at $2.80, bulk, with 
trade very quiet and offerings liberal. 

Rolled oats higher and strong. The 
mills are closed down, but have good 
stocks on hand. Oat hulls, reground, 
very scarce, and would sell at $45, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
SRE WOO sce scacccecvss 96,350 58 
Be SPEER 09's 6 sues Séavses 147,950 89 
ZOOP BHO 6 cccccccccvcsese 114,650 69 
ere See GOD. cusncovocn 112,100 67 
Three years ago ......... 128,600 77 


NOTES 
April receipts of grain by lake last 
year were 6,598,000 bus. 


There was a good inquiry for canal- 
boats to load grain for New York, but 
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the tonnage now here and all to arriye 
for some weeks to come has been char. 
tered. 


The bill providing for an appropriation 
of $1,850,000 for the continuation of the 
work on canal terminals has been signed 
by Governor Smith. Over $600,000 re 
needed for the work in Buffalo, priv ci- 
pally for the Ohio basin. 


Receipts by lake for the week were 
863,000 bus rye. ‘Three steamers have 
been out in the ice trying to work their 
way into port all this week. Two of those 
have cargoes of rye, and one oats and 
corn. It is believed they will make port 
tomorrow. Outgoing vessels are a so 
having difficulty in making a passage. 

Incoming vessels are getting to the ¢ e- 
vators without the aid of tugs, their c:r- 
goes of grain are being taken out and, so 
far, no delay worth mentioning has ;e- 
sulted from the general strike of hou:e- 
men, scoopers and tugmen. The switc)- 
men’s strike has tied up rail shipmens, 
but the elevators are ready to load ¢:\s 
when placed. 

The welcome news was received fri 
Washington this morning that the bar +e 
canal may be soon freed of federal coi- 
trol. The bill also provides for the y- 
lease for purchase of all the boats, giv- 
ing buyers who intend to use the equip- 
ment upon the canal the first opportuni‘, 
to buy, and pending final disposition te 
Secretary of War may lease them for 
such use. ‘ 


Shipments of wheat for export were 
over 500,000 bus up. to Friday morning 
when nothing could be done, owing to the 
switchmen’s strike. The Grain Corpo- 
ration has 2,700,000 bus wheat to le 
moved. About 1,200 cars are needed for 
all kinds of grain, and there were 440 in 
Buffalo yesterday. One hundred cars 
were sent to Erie, Pa., from Buffalo to 
load wheat for the Grain Corporation. 

E. BanGasser 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 1.—There was 
considerably more inquiry for flour this 
week, but the market is still far from 
active. Business is largely spot, indicat- 
ing that the buyers in the market are 
low on reserves. Millers are chary of 
selling far ahead unless they have the 
wheat in store to check against. Some 
say they foresee $20 flour, based on an 
uncontrolled wheat market. Others be- 
lieve that the weight of public sentiment 
will hold both wheat and flour within 
limits. 

Against the latter reasoning it is ol 
jected that there is 25¢ sugar in the 
offing, with other of the necessities of 
life tagging along: In fact, the point 
raised that there is no real reason wh 
wheat cannot bring $4 bu; potatoes ar 
selling for that now. There is tolerab 
unanimity that the law of supply an 
demand, and not the Grain Corporation, 
will largely control prices from now on 

The chronic transportation trouble sti!! 
harasses millers here. Some wheat cam 
in from Buffalo this week and helped out, 
but with elevator employees there on 
strike, congestion in Buffalo yards, an! 
a general car shortage, the outlook is n 
reassuring. Mills have shipments o 
flour scattered all along the line, bu 
such conditions are now so common as t 
excite little attention. There is grea 
difficulty in getting into New York City, 
but occasionally a car is slipped throug! 
on special permit. Mills now, so far a 
practicable, load out the cars in whicl 
wheat shipments are received, and beg 
for more. 

Boosted by wheat prices rather thar 
demand, hard wheat flours have moved 
up 25@50c on clears and patents. Ther: 
is no let-up in the demand for clears and 
one mill which has been selling at $11 wil! 
go to $12 early next week if present con- 
ditions persist. Prices of hard wheai 
flours follow: spring patents, $16 bbl, 
98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; local, 
$15.85; bakers, $15.25, 98’s, cotton, ca! 
lots, Boston; spring straights, $15.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, jobbing; first clears, $11.40@ 
11.75, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11, with higher prices forecast; low- 
grade up 25c to $7.75@8.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. Some of the western mill 
agencies have shaded prices 10@15c, with 
fancy patent selling at $16.05, 98’s, cot- 
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ton, jobbing; bakers patent, $15.05, same 
S. 
“There is considerable activity in soft 
wheat flours, with one miller admitting 
that he has done more business during 
the week than for a month past. There 
a scarcity of good wheat available. 
pers are paying growers up to $3 


is 


Ship i 
a awl are asking up to $3.30 to mill- 
ers. Flour prices have jumped 75c@$l, 


with the prospect that the top is still 
ahead. Ruling quotations: winter 
straiviits, $18.50@13.75 bbl, 98’s, cotton, 
car lots, Boston; local, $13.50. 

The week is marked by considerable in- 
terest in rye flour, with prices 25c higher 
on best local brands. Western brands 
sold ere also have slanted upwards. 
The principal quotations are: best white 
brands, $11.50@11.75 bbl, 98's, cotton, car 
lots, soston; western brands, light $12, 
n $11.75, dark $11.50, all in 98's, 


medi 
cotton. ; 

The feed shortage is as acute as ever. 
Cool weather is holding pastures back 
and claying farmers from turning stock 
out grass. Drizzling shipments from 
weste.n milling centers are aggravating 
the ondition further. Most mills are 
limit 1g shipments to mixed cars, with 
regu ir customers on the preferred list. 


The .omewhat nominal prices are: spring 
bran. 359@61 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton, local, $60; winter bran, $59 ton, 


mill door; spring middlings, $65@68, 


sacked, ear lots, Boston; local, $64; win- 
ter iniddlings, $66, sacked, mill door 
only. Good demand for rye feed, with 


sale. at $56 ton, sacked, local only. West- 
ern ‘ceeds in limited supply. Oat feeds 
steady at $88 ton, and corn meal $82, 
both: bulk. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $5 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
jutput of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TI HEE SC nkaaisy waketinns 9,000 48 
Last We@K .ccrccsvescccces 6,100 33 
Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 600 


rye. 
NOTES 
lhe Washburn-Crosby Co. again won 
out on competitive bidding for county 
business here, selling 600 bbls Gold Medal 
brand on a bid of $14.60 in 121/4’s and 
$15.20 bbl in wood, it is reported. 


Urged by the state department of 
farms and markets, railroads of the 
state are now giving preference to ship- 


ments of seeds, farm implements, fer- 
tilizers and other commodities needed by 
growers at once. 

rhe second switchmen’s strike in Buf- 
falo yards is petering out. Following on 
the general outlaw strike that swept the 
country, tying up transportation a fort- 
night ago, the aftermath never got be- 
yond Buffalo yards, but it has slowed up 
freight movements in various sections of 
the state. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass., May 1.—Local demand 
for flour is slow, with deliveries light on 
account of railroad difficulties in getting 
shipments forward. Receipts during the 
past week were confined wholly to flour 
intended for local consumption. No flour 
for export is coming forward, and none 
has been exported from this port since 
April 1. The local trade is in no danger 
of any immediate shortage in flour, the 
big bakers and wholesalers being, as a 
rule, well supplied for some weeks. The 
small baker is not so well fixed, but has 
experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
what flour was required. There has been 
a good deal of reselling during the past 
few weeks, and there is still considerable 
flour obtainable at second hands and at 
materially under mill quotations. 

Prices show but little change from last 
week, Spring wheat special patents are 
firmly held at $15.75@16.50 bbl, in sacks, 
with standard brands quoted at $14.75@ 
15.90. Spring first clears are firmly, held, 
with a better demand. Hard winter 
Wheat flours are also held firm, with a 
moderate inquiry at $13.50@15 for pat- 
ent. Soft winter flours are quiet as re- 
gards the demand, but prices are higher. 
Patents are quoted at $13@13.75 bbl, in 
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sacks, with straights at $12@13 and 
clears at $11.25@12. 

Rye flour in moderate supply and firm- 
ly held at $10.75@12 per bbl, in sacks. 

Most corn products are held higher, 
with a generally quiet demand. White 
corn flour is quoted about the same as 
last week, with white corn meal, hominy 
grits, and samp and corn flakes un- 
changed, Yellow corn meal is higher, 
granulated being 25c per 100 lbs above 
last week’s price. Cracked corn also 
higher, but feeding corn meal unchanged. 

A good demand for oatmeal, with of- 
ferings moderate. Rolled and cut and 
ground meal advanced 45c per 90-lb sack. 

* * 

The Back Bay Baking Co., Boston, with 
$10,000 capital, and the People’s Baking 
Co., Springfield, Mass., with $36,200 capi- 
tal, have been incorporated. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

NAsHVILLE, TENN., May 1.—There was 
a slight decrease this week in the pur- 
chases of flour from the Southeast. While 
buyers are making some inquiries, they 
are showing a disposition to go slow in 
anticipating their needs, and the general 
tone of the market is quiet. The current 
sales amount to about one-third of ca- 
pacity of mills, Shipping instructions are 
fairly satisfactory. 

Prices continue to show a firm tone at 
recent advances, strength being due to the 
high price at which wheat is selling. Quo- 
tations at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 


f.o.b. Ohio River points, $14@14.50; 
standard or regular patent, $13.25@ 


13.75; straight patent, $12.75@13.25; first 
clears, $9.50@ 10. 

Sales of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are light. Quotations: standard spring 
wheat patent, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$14@14.75; hard winter wheat patent, 
$13.50@ 14.25. 

Millfeed in active demand, with output 
being absorbed at strong prices, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
per ton, $58@60; standard middlings or 
shorts, $65@67. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 






Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 179,340 73,774 41.1 

Last week ....... 197,220 67,291 46.4 
Year ago ........ 216,690 13 16 62 

Two years ago ... 178,580 45,929 25.7 
Three years ago.. 147,300 113,942 77 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 

There was further falling off in de- 
mand for corn meal this week. Mills 
with a capacity of 63,000 bus ground 
4,061, or 6.4 per cent of capacity, which 
compares with 32,367, or 39 per cent, last 
week, and 21.3 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices are strong, as follows: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.70@3.90; bolted 
meal, 10@15c more. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Mayi1 April 24 
OG, Dee 22 600s be tccswes 35,500 37,700 
Went, DUS .cccccvcccesees 143,000 178,000 
GOP, BE 6 vce esses cvcises 120,000 133,000 
GOG BED iacivcccccedceces 71,500 73,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 164 cars. 

The Kentucky Feed & Grain Co., 
Louisville, will build a new elevator, to 
cost $20,000. 

A mixed-feed concern, with $150,000 
capital, has been organized at New Al- 
bany, Miss., under management of C. 
N. Craig. 

A late report on the wheat crop in 
Kentucky gives condition of crop as 62 
per cent, compared with 103 at the same 
time last year. 

Feed sold in Tennessee the past year 
has, as a rule, come up to the standards 
of law, according to the report of J. 
W. Sample, chief chemist, made to the 
state department of agriculture. The de- 
partment was much pleased with the re- 
port. 

Joun Lerper. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., May 1.—Flour was 
searce and high until a buyer appeared, 
when it suddenly became plentiful and 
cheap, as a result of the scramble to 
sell which followed. The trade is confi- 
dent that the mills are loaded with wheat 
or flour, and that they will be wanting 
to get rid of it before June 1 or hot 
weather. New wheat is due here in six 
weeks. 

There was some export inquiry for 
hard winters, but it came to naught, de- 
spite the fact that offerings were liberal 
and prices reasonable. The offerings were 
doubtless a surprise to the foreigners, 
as they lost no time backing away from 
them. Soft winters held their own bet- 
ter than anything else on the list, but 
probably only because there was no spe- 
cial call for them. 

Springs were firm but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@ 
15.25; standard patents, $13.50@14.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c 
less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. An occa- 
sional mill was asking over $16, cotton, 
for short patent, but buyers only looked 
on and smiled, refusing to entertain simi- 
lar stock even at $14.50. 

Hard winters were irregular and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $14.25 
@15; straights, $13.25@14,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in jute, 
or 40c less in bulk. Offerings free at 
quotations, but trading, to all appear- 
ances, a myth. Buyers say they will 
wait for new Oklahoma goods, due to 
be on the market from June 15 to 30. 

Soft winters were stronger but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $13@13.50; near-by © straights, 
$11.75@12.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c¢ less in 
bulk. Patent was a negligible quantity, 
because it could not be sold with profit 
in competition with the local mills. 
Near-by straight was held firmly, but no 
one seemed to want it at its present cost 
level. A shipment, evidently made from 
No. 4 or No. 5 wheat, was rejected on 
account of unsoundness, and afterwards 
resold to a paste man at a considerable 
reduction from the original price. 

City mills ran lightly because of the 
poor railroad service, reported trade 
quiet, domestic and export, but advanced 
prices 25c bbl on flour and 50¢ ton on 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,148 
bbls; destined for export, 17,412. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
4,366 bbls flour and 1,200 bus corn. 

Elmore B. Jeffery, the first president 
of the City Baking Co., has been elected 
president of the Equitable Trust Co., of 
Baltimore. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators as posted this week: 
wheat, $3.25 bu; corn, $1.90; rye, $2.50; 
barley, $2;. oats, $1.30. 

Wade A. Gardner’s converted-church 
bakery, corner Madison Avenue and 
Preston Street, finished in spotless white, 
has opened for business. 


John J. Buffington, of John J. Buf- 
fington & Co., seeds, is reported to have 
purchased the former Gottschalk Build- 
ing, at Light and Balderston streets. 

Another cargo of Pacific Coast flour 
arrived here this week for the govern- 
ment. It was unloaded and put in stor- 
age, pending shipment to the other side. 

The Kimball-Tyler Co., with $200,000 
capital stock, to conduct a general coop- 
erage business, has been incorporated by 
William G., Ida M. and J. Edward Tyler, 
Jr. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to May 1, 1920, 252,695 
bus; year ago, 471,004. Range of prices 
this week, $1.73@1.81; last year, $1.65@ 
1.77. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to May 1, 1920, 1,555,247 bus; 
same period last year, 1,218,543. Range 
of prices this week, $2.25@3.05; last year, 
$2.15@2.45. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of May is C. H. 
Dorsey, J. M. Wharton and Lewis Blau- 
stein; alternates, A. W. Mears, J. Ross 
Myers and W. C. Scott. 

William C. Scott, president Maryland 
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Biscuit Co., is — by the wisdom 
which prompted him to “load up” on 
near-by soft winter straights when the 
price was around $10, bulk. 

The O. Straughn Lloyd Co. Inc, 
Salisbury, Md., with $25,000 capital stock, 
to deal in fruit, produce, hay and feeds, 
ete, has been incorporated by O. 
Straughn Lloyd, J. W. Slemons and John 
A. Price. 

The new 10,000-ton tanker Hahira, the 
last of 10 steamers which have been built 
for the Shipping Board by the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, is 
scheduled to be launched at Sparrow’s 
Point today. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, have built and placed 
in commission for the Johnston Line be- 
tween Baltimore and Liverpool the new 
steamer Barrymore, which has _ sailed 
from Shields to load her first cargo. 

Visitors were Armin Fassler, manager 
Willis Norton & Co., millers, Topeka, 
Kansas; Ferdinand A. Hallet, president 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis; 
T. P. Williamson, Philadelphia represen- 
tative Samuel Knighton & Son, flour 
buyers and agents, and T. T. Malloch, 
with Norris Grain Co., New York; Henry 
A. Rumsey, of Rumsey & Co. grain, 
Chicago. 

A permit for the beginning of con- 
struction work on the great 14-building 
sugar plant to be erected here by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. at a cost 
of about $6,000,000 has been applied for. 
With the coming of this industry Balti- 
more looks for a return of its lost trade 
with the tropics, as formerly, when it had 
a refinery, the boats which brought in 
the raw sugar always took out flour and 
other merchandise. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapenpuia, Pa., May 1.—There was 
increased strength in the local market for 
flour this week, due to the high cost of 
cash wheat, and the mills generally raised 
their limits. Trade, however, was gen- 
erally very quiet, aside from the fancy 
family brands of spring patent, which 
were in fair demand. Inquiry for other 
grades was only moderate, and was gen- 
erally satisfied from second-hand stocks, 
which were available below the limits of 
the mills. The latter were not in posi- 
tion to guarantee prompt shipment, on 
account of the railroad situation, but 
buyers are not showing much interest in 
stuff to arrive. 

Rye flour is firm, but demand is light. 
Corn products are also firm, but new 
business is only moderate. 

NOTES 

M. F. Baringer, grain and feed dealer 
of this city, and his wife, have returned 
from Redlands, Cal., where they spent 
the winter. 

The Wathen Milling Co., of Louisville, 
Ky.; has entered suit against the J. H. 
Huston Co. to recover $2,458, said to be 
due on flour. 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, is 
entertaining his brother, Christopher, of 
Pasadena, Cal., who was formerly in busi- 
ness in this city. 

The foundry of the Gross Mfg. Co., 
Hazleton, Pa., burned on Monday, and 
sparks destroyed the storehouse of the 
Hazleton Baking Co. The total loss was 
$25,000. 

John N. Claybrook, formerly local 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., was here this week re- 
newing old acquaintances. He is now™ 
located in New York City. 

The North Atlantic & Western Steam- 
ship Co., a new concern with offices in 
this city, will establish regular service 
between this port, via the Panama Canal, 
and Pacific Coast ports. The service is 
scheduled to start on May 15, with the 
new steel steamship Artigas. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were James Boyce, of the Thomas Boyce 
Feed Co., Indianapolis, Ind; A. L. Hale, 
flour miller, Minneapolis; J..L. Messmore, 
grain shipper, St. Louis; Y. E. Henry, 
grain dealer, Milwaukee, Wis; J. H. Wil- 
son, of the Delaware Mills Co., Deposit, 
N. Y., and Charles C. Gorsuch, grain 
merchant, Baltimore, Md. 

Samuet S. DanreEts. 
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CONTROL OR DECONTROL 


Canada is now in the midst of a dis- 
cussion on the marketing of her next 
crop of wheat. The term of the board 
that has had the task of handling last 
year’s crop expires in August, when the 
surplus funds from sales of wheat will 
be distributed and the business of the 
board wound up. 

Until very lately it was the expectation 
that no further operations of this kind 
would be undertaken, and that the grain 
trade would resume its pre-war func- 
tion of handling wheat by private sale in 
open market. ‘The only elements in Can- 
ada that took the contrary view were the 
western farmers’ organizations. These 
expressed the opinion some time ago that 
national marketing should continue. Gen- 
erally speaking, the milling and grain 
trades have opposed this suggestion. 
There is now a disposition on the part of 
some in the trade to favor another year 
of control. It is also believed that the 
banks desire such an arrangement. 

These developments have started a dis- 
cussion which is stirring the whole trade 
into action. Other elements may also 
seek later to impress their views on the 
government, with which power, in the 
end, decision will lie. As usual, the con- 
sumer is inarticulate. 

About the only argument in favor of 
control that will stand examination is 
the financial one. So far as regulation 
of prices is concerned there is nothing 
to be said for the system. It has no de- 
sirable effect upon cost, and has mainly 
operated to discourage production. On 
the financial aspect of the case there is 
ground for argument. Conditions being 
as they are in the world’s markets, it 
might be, as some say, that private trad- 
ing would break down for want of credit. 

However, it is fairly clear that those 
who are now arguing for another year of 
control are doing so because this would 
be best in their own interest. Very few 
in the trade have inside knowledge of the 
financial problem involved. That belongs 
to the banker and the treasury depart- 
ment at Ottawa. 

If the surplus of the next crop of Ca- 
nadian wheat is really needed abroad, 
the buyers will find the means to pay 
for it. If it is not needed, or, if it must 
be sold on terms in competition with 
other surpluses, then credit operations 
will become a factor in its sale. In that 
case the government may be able to fa- 
cilitate matters and secure a better price 
by means of national marketing. The 
point to be decided is whether it is bet- 
ter to open the market and let prices go 
to a point that will attract buyers with 
money, or use the credit of the country 
to insure sale on deferred payment at a 
higher price, thereby helping to keep up 
the cost of bread all round and postpon- 
ing for another year the restoration of 
natural law in the greatest of all Cana- 
dian industries. 

It is as certain as anything can be that 
an open market and a surplus of wheat 
will cheapen the cost of bread to Cana- 
dian consumers, while national marketing 
will have the opposite effect. It is equal- 
ly certain that the production of wheat 
is not being stimulated by the present 
a of handling it. No matter how 

ly and honestly it may be applied, the 
rinciple of control over a commodity 
ike wheat is a vicious one and can end 
nowhere but in disaster, if carried to its 


logical end. The war justified many 
things that will not prove to be good 
business in times of peace. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The market for spring wheat flour is 
undergoing a change. Where before it 
was completely dead and buyers took 
no interest whatever, there is now a grow- 
ing inquiry for fresh supplies. This does 
not mean that old stocks are exhausted, 
but is due to a suddenly conceived fear 
that another great advance is pending. 
No doubt Canadian buyers are watching 
the United States markets, and have 
taken their cue from that side of the 
line. 

There has been no recent change in 
Canadian spring wheat flour prices. As 
a matter of fact, the one of two weeks 
ago is not yet firmly established. In 
some parts of the country sales were be- 
ing made early this week at the quota- 
tions in force Dec. 27, but it may be 
supposed that by now these old prices 
will have been abandoned everywhere. 
Flour is worth more money, and today’s 
price may look cheap a few weeks hence. 
If United States and other outside mar- 
kets are willing to buy Canadian flour at 
higher figures, the Wheat Board will be 
obliged to advance domestic prices to 
that level. Today’s quotation for govern- 
ment standard spring wheat flour is 
$13.40 bbl, in 98-lb bags, delivered On- 
tario points. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is 
scarce and firmly held. A few mills have 
some left, but a great part of whatever 
remains is in the hands of the Wheat 
Board and of jobbers in the big centers. 
Buyers are offering mills $11@11.20 bbl 
for this grade of flour in second-hand 
jute bags, Toronto or Montreal. 

With regard to exporting business, it 
is believed the Wheat Board is selling 
fair quantities at good prices, but noth- 
ing is known definitely as to volume of 
such sales or prices. Quite probably 
United States buyers are also placing 
orders with the board. 


MILLFEED 


There is no improvement in the supply 
of bran or shorts. Production is limited, 
and buyers’ needs are many times the 
available quantities. Quotations: bran, 
$51 ton, in mixed cars with — deliv- 
ered Ontario points; shorts, $58. 


WHEAT : 

New stocks of lake-and-rail spring 
wheat are now offering at Goderich and 
other Ontario ports. No. 1 northern is 
quoted at $2.88 bu f.o.b. cars there, and 
No. 2 northern at 3c under. No Ontario 
winter wheat is offering. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains have had a strong week, 
and there is plenty of demand to absorb 
all offerings. Quotations: No. 3 white 
Ontario oats, $1.05@1.07 bu, point of 
shipment; malting barley, $1.85@1.87; 
rye, $2.15@2.20; buckwheat, $1.75@1.80; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
$1.1114,—in store, Fort William; No. 3 
yellow corn, prompt, $2.15, track, To- 
ronto. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal do not get 
much benefit out of the very firm posi- 
tion maintained by the grain. Consump- 
tion is light, and mills are so keen for 
business that they de not advance the 
products in proportion to grain prices. 
As long as old stocks are available, old 
prices will prevail. Rolled oats, $5.25@ 
5.50, in 90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-Ilb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Oat 


hulls are selling at $43 ton, Montreal 
freights. 
CANADIAN COARSE GRAINS 

Stocks of coarse grains and other 
products on hand in Canada on March 
31, according to government estimates, 
were as follows: oats, 146,074,000 bus; 
barley, 16,000,000; flaxseed, 2,094,000. 
These quantities include stocks in farm- 
ers’ hands, and are in all three cases less 
than normal. Quantities of other grains 
were so small that their inclusion in this 
statement appears to have been thought 
unnecessary. 

NOTES 

Oil meal is selling at $82 ton and oil 
sake at $80, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

F. K. Morrow, president Morrow Ce- 
real Co., is home from a trip to South 
America. 

A bill to prohibit night baking is be- 
fore the Ontario legislature. It is meet- 
ing with scant support, and is not likely 
to pass. 

The bakers of Toronto are making a 
new agreement with their employers to 
replace the one of last year, which is ex- 
piring. They demand better terms. 

Peter Orr, a director of John Jackson 
& Co., Glasgow, Scotland, is visiting the 
business connections of his company in 
Toronto. He has been in the United 
States. 

McPhillip Wiles, of Joseph Wiles & 
Son, London, Eng., was in Toronto this 
week on business. He will visit the lead- 


ing United States markets before re- 
turning home. 
The grain trade of Toronto held a 


meeting on Wednesday to consider pos- 
sible action regarding decontrol of the 
wheat market. It was decided to con- 
sult Winnipeg and Montreal exchanges 
before making any decision. 

Milling company stocks are not now as 


popular with investors, especially those 
speculatively inclined, as was the case 
some months ago. Some smart losses 


have been made in Toronto and Montreal 
markets. This is no fault of the mills, 
but is due to a fear that earnings are 
being cut into by a prolonged period of 
inactivity. 

Buyers of flour in Ontario are getting 
excited over the outlook for prices. The 
fact that quotations from the United 
States are now much higher, coupled with 
the knowledge that the Wheat Board is 
bound to keep Canadian prices on a level 
with those obtainable elsewhere, is the 
reason for alarm. It seems probable 
that Canadian prices will have to go 
higher. 

The bakers of Toronto are objecting to 
the accusation of profiteering leveled at 
them as a result of the advance of Ic 
per lb in price of bread. They maintain 
that this is more than absorbed in higher 
cost of flour, ingredients and labor. This 
contention is a reasonable one, and should 
be accepted by the public. One critic 
states that the bakers have large stocks 
of flour on hand, all of which was bought 
at low prices of last December, but the 
bakers deny the statement. The Board 
of Commerce is asking bakers for an ex- 
planation of the advance. 


Efforts to interest the Canadian gov- 
ernment in the improvement of its flour- 
handling facilities at Canadian seaports 
may be made. There is no doubt that a 
study of this matter would result in 
great saving. With such an advantage, 
the milling industry would be in a posi- 
tion to compete with over-sea mills for 
flour trade. Since the government is 
now interested in shipping, and must (if 
its vessels are to earn their cost of opera- 
tion) study every means of increasing 


revenues, it is certain that flour will 
come an important item of cargo for 
national fleet. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., May 1.—Flour m'\|s 
throughout the W est are running abv \\t 
half-time. Domestic business is fai 
good. . Following are the prices 
standard spring wheat flour, per bbl, ‘n 


98-Ib jute sacks, cash or sight dr: ‘ 
terms: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west ..... $1 


Manitoba points 
Saskatchewan points ................ ] 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 1 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory l 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 1 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 1 
Prince Rupert l 
Dealers requiring time 
bbl over above list. 


will be chaneed 
City dealers buying 


lots, 10c over; less than ton lots 20c¢ o 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40<« 

over; 24” 8s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 

49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
week totaled 1,598 cars. Following 
the prices being advanced to farmers 
the Canadian Wheat Board, 
store, Fort William, together with pri: 
charged millers for same grades in sa 
position, per bu: 


basis } 


Farmers Mill 
+ SS. errr rr $2.15 2 
BG. BS MOPTMOER ccc cccevess 2.12 
uO. BS MOPEROEM .vccccsccve 2.08 
ING, 4 WRERE ocsiccvccssvces 2.02 
WO. € GPOGIR? 2 occccccceewe 2.02 2 
Bees @ MOE 405% 6ecsnciac 1.91 2 
No. 6 epecial .cccsccvcccce 1.81 4 


Board prices to United States m 
and over-sea buyers are not made pub! 


The difference between these buyi 
and selling prices represents carryi: 
and administration charges, and prot 


to be divided among farmers at close 
crop year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices of all coarse grains have be 
steadily advancing all week. The ca 
markets are extremely dull. - Demand 
good, and offerings very light. Friday 
quotations: No. 2 Canadian weste: 
oats, $1.114%, bu; No. 3 Canadian we: 
ern barley, $1.787%; No. 2 Canadian wes 
ern rye, $2.22%4,—in store, Fort Willia 
or Port Arthur. 








RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour has again advanced, owing t 
the high quotations for rye. The dome 
tic market is quiet, but inquiries are lx 
ing made for flour for export. Today’ 


quotations: white, $12.50 bbl in 98-1 
bags; straight grade, $12; dark, $10, 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed continues excep 
tionally heavy, and the supply inade 
quate. Following are’ the prices fixe: 
by the Wheat Board, in mixed or straigh 
car lots, delivered: Manitoba, bran $45 
shorts $52; Saskatchewan, bran $44 
shorts $51; Alberta, Edmonton an 
points east, bran $43, shorts $50; Alberta 
points west of Edmonton, bran $44 
shorts $51; British Columbia, Revelstok« 
territory, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $47, 
shorts $54. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Today’s quotations: fine ground meal 
$75 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Standard brands of rolled oats, in 
80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, are 
quoted at $4.90 in Manitoba, $5.05 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.20 in Alberta. Me- 
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dium, standard or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, 
95 per cent over rolled oats. 
NOTES 
Plowing and seeding have been com- 


xed in many parts of Saskatchewan. 


me! a . 
ig will be general in Manitoba next 


Seedi! 
week. 

On April 23 public storage elevators 
yarts of Canada contained 31,117,- 
000 bus wheat, a reduction of 761,000 bus 
from previous week. 

J. J. Page, accountant, Toronto office, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Winnipeg this week on a business 
missi¢ He left for the East last night. 

J. Hl, president and general man- 
ager \ ogcouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain 
Co. Li ., was expected to land at Van- 
from the Orient on April 26. He 
ling on the Empress of Asia. Mr. 
pent the winter in Japan and 
yn business. 


in all 


couve 
was * 
Hall 
Chin 

W-}>ipeg is one of the cheapest mar- 
kets .» Canada for flour and bread. This 
fact |. not surprising, in view of Winni- 

‘, Miportance as the center of the 
count.\’s wheat and milling industries, 
but is contrary to a general impres- 
sion. Most people believe that bread is 
deare’ in western Canada than anywhere 
else. Nevertheless, Winnipeg is now 
buyin. its flour at well under the aver- 
ige, oid its bread at a full %4¢ lb under 
the pice in eastern cities, 

Theve 


pe £ > 


is some guessing in Canada as 
to t possible value of the certificates 
issue’ by the Wheat Board under which 
prov ers are to share in final proceeds 
of 19'2 wheat crop. The advances made 


to producers upon deliveries during the 
crop vear are to be supplemented by a 
fur payment of an unstated sum out 
of itever money the board has left 
when its accounts are cleaned up. These 
certi!cates are negotiable, and are being 
tra in to some extent. Early in the 


crop year, buyers offered 3@5c per bu 
for (hem. Later the price rose, and is 
said to have touched 25c¢ bu. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 


\oNTREAL, Que., May 1.—A firm feel- 
ing evails in the flour market, and 
pr for spring wheat grades are un- 
chanved. The volume of business for the 


week has been fair, there being a steady 
demand, and some sales have been made 
for shipment to the British West Indies 
and Newfoundland. Car lots sold at 
$13.10 bbl, in jute, less 10c bbl for spot 
Ca 

\Vinter wheat flour is stronger, and 


pr quoted by some are 40c bbl higher 
than a week ago. Sales of car lots were 
ma at $11.40 bbl, in jute. Blended 
flour has advanced 20c, with a moderate 
business at $12.70 bbl, in jute. 

ere is a fair trade in white corn 
flour, and prices are firmly maintained 
it S10.90@11 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

ing to the.limited supplies of bran 
ind shorts, jobbers have advanced prices 
$3 ond $4, making the price $54 ton for 
br ind $62 for shorts. Car-lot prices 
are unchanged at $51.25 for bran and 
$58./5 for shorts, less 25e ton for spot 


cas 


ide in rolled oats is quiet, with 
sale. of broken lots of standard grades 
at 5.60 per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, and 
it §>.50 in jute, delivered. 


NOTES 
lurness, Withy & Co, Ltd. have 
hou cht the Quebec Steamship Co. and its 
line from New York to the West Indies. 
foreign demand for Canadian 
we-'ern barley was good, and a fair 
amount of business was done for May- 
June and June-July shipment to Avon- 
moth at an advance in prices of 3s 6d@ 
5s per qr, sales of feed and rejected 
grades being made at 73s. 6d@76s, with 

ex} orters now asking 77s 6d. 
stronger feeling has developed in 
occin grain rates. Some ports advanced 
de per 100 lbs, due to increased demand 
an! the fact that the Wheat Board came 
in!) the market for freight for 3,000,000 
bus wheat for May shipment. There is 
a -ood demand from exporters for room 
for barley, and engagements of 100 loads 
wore made. Engagements to Avonmouth 
were made at 471%4c per 100 Ibs, with 
agents now firm at 50c and offerings 
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light. Room to Leith is scarce and want- 
ed at 50c per 100 Ibs, and business was 
done to Glasgow at 45@50c, but the rate 
to Liverpool, London, Belfast and Dub- 
lin is unchanged at 45c for heavy grain, 
while the rates for light grain range 5f 
@60c. 
Tuomas S. Bark 





Canadian Wheat Stocks 
Toronto, Ont., May 1.—The govern- 
ment of Canada has just issued a state- 
ment covering the position of the coun- 
try with respect to stocks of wheat on 
March 31. The important figures are as 


follows: 

Bus 
Total stock wheat and flour..... 77,224,000 
BEE FORE ce viewecciacctasicvscve 118,534,000 
ABSE bower weseniverersescageroes 77,000,000 
RORT co cwd ec acdcawecccesverceges 126,000,000 


The stock shown for this year is dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Bus 
In elevators and mills .......... 35,000,000 
In farmers’ hands ...........++5 34,837,000 
Eek: GRMN hick ooo ged eesecvccceee 6,498,000 


Of the total wheat crop of 1919, which 
amounted to 193,260,000 bus, 94 per cent, 
or 182,130,000 bus, was of merchantable 
quality. The percentage in previous year 
was 93, and two years ago 95 per cent. 

A. H. Battey. 





FLAXSEED SITUATION 


Official Statement of Department of Agricul- 
ture Describes It as More Serious Than 
Ever Before—Demand Unprecedented 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—The 
flaxseed situation in the United States 
is more serious than ever before, accord- 
ing to an official statement from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, The crop is important on account 
of the principal products manufactured 
from flaxseed, which are linseed oil and 
linseed meal and cake. Linseed meal and 
cake are valuable stock feeds. Linseed 
oil is used chiefly in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, and linoleums. As no 
other oil can be substituted for it with 
satisfactory results, linseed oil is indis- 
pensable in all building operations. 

Most of the world-supply of flaxseed is 
produced in Argentina, Russia, India, 
the United States, and Canada, of which 
countries all but the United States pro- 
duce an exportable surplus. The surplus 
is consumed chiefly in Great Britain, 
continental Europe, and the United 
States. In the United States more than 
95 per cent of the crop is produced in 
four states—North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Minnesota, and Montana. Since 1909 
the United States has depended on for- 
eign countries, chiefly Canada and Ar- 
gentina, for part of its flaxseed supply. 
This dependence on other countries has 
increased, as a result of the poor crops 
of the last few years, until now over two- 
thirds of our normal requirement must 
be supplied from abroad. 

“An unprecedented demand for flax- 
seed exists, due to various causes at home 
and abroad,” the department states. “The 
price has advanced steadily each year 
since 1913, until it is now four times the 
pre-war price. During this time the 
prices of wheat, oats, and barley have 
only about doubled. In spite of record 
high prices, Great Britain imported 22,- 
877,000 bus of flaxseed in 1919, more than 
she imported in the two previous years 
together. With the price of flaxseed in 
our markets well over $5 bu, Great Brit- 
ain and continental Europe, especially 
Holland, are still competing with the 
United States for Argentine seed. 

“Before the war we used about 28,- 
000,000 bus of flaxseed annually. During 
the war, on account of limited supplies 
and restricted building operations, the 
total consumption of flaxseed fell off 
several million bushels, in spite of an ex- 
tra demand of about 5,000,000 bus for 
war uses. This means an additional 
present demand carried over from previ- 
ous years as a result of suspended build- 
ing operations. Building permits in 193 
cities during January, 1920, were more 
than five times those issued in the same 
month in 1919. This great building in- 
dustry will have a marked effect in keep- 
ing up the demand for flaxseed. 

“Although an exceptionally large crop, 
estimated at 40,000,000 bus, is now being 
harvested in Argentina, and favorable 
reports are being received on the winter 
flax crop in India, while possibly several 





million bushels may be exported from 
Russia, prices still continue above $5 bu. 
Quotations for May delivery are around 
$4.70, and for July delivery about $4.60. 
This indicates that the world-supply now 
on hand can be absorbed without having 
much effect on present high prices. 

“The United States production of 8,- 
919,000 bus in 1919 probably could be in- 
creased more than three times, and still it 
would be necessary to import flaxseed. 
As flax is a frontier crop, doing best on 
virgin land, it is doubtful if our full an- 
nual requirement will again be produced 
in this country. As long as the United 
States must import part of her supply, 
prices will remain high and flax will be 
one of the most profitable crops in the 
sections adapted to its production.” 

JoHn J. Marrinan. 


FRENCH WHEAT PROBLEM 


Return to War Bread Predicted by One 
Observer as Result of Failure to 
Insure Supply 


According to the Paris correspondent 
of the Economist, there is a feeling in 
some quarters that France will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to make her 
present wheat supply last till the next 
harvest is due, and probably before long 
the country will have to return to the 
gray bread, made from mixed wheat and 
rye flour, that was in use during the war. 
The immediate cause of this is declared 
to be the refusal of the French govern- 
ment to agree to the proposals of the 
United States Grain Corporation. 

Some time ago this organization, ac- 
cording to a news dispatch from London, 
informed the Fench authorities that its 
future consignments would consist of 
equal halves of wheat and wheat flour. 
On the ground that this would deprive 
the country of the various by-products 
resulting from the milling of the grain, 
which are declared to be urgently re- 
quired for the feeding of cattle, together 
with the fact that it would seriously 
prejudice the milling industry, the 
French government refused to agree to 
this arrangement. It has since bought a 
large quantity of rye in the open mar- 
ket which has now reached French ports, 
and is expected to be sent to the millers 
immediately. 

The following figures, which have been 
furnished by the French ministry of com- 
merce, show the average cost price per 
quintal (2201, lbs) that has been paid by 





the French government for imported 
wheat during the period 1915-19: 

Francs 
BED hen bb 3.0050 5-66 60:60) Ceee bee nees 45.76 
Bene Gee Bre BOIE BOAT os icc sc ccesccecs 60.53 
BOLT (BOCOME BAIE) occ cecccvvciccese 63.39 
BED SUEUR Kovicdevbdeceeavicoessé 85.87 
1918 (second half) .... 856.93 
SE MERE 53.4. 60:80 6p. v008 cvees 88.05 
1919 (second half) 93.72 





These figures include the cost price of 
the wheat in the country of origin, 
freight, insurance, customs duties, cost 
of labor for discharging from ship, ware- 
housing and transport. 

M. Ricard, the new French minister of 
agriculture, has issued a circular to the 
various directors in control of agriculture 
throughout France, pointing out that it 
is now more than ever important that 
wheat should be grown. France, he 
states, requires 333,000,000 bus of wheat, 
while the 1919 harvest gave only 185,000,- 
000 and the 1920 harvest will probably 
be also deficient. 

In view of the fact that it has been 
decided to suppress the standardized 
price of wheat, there is now, he argues, 
every reason to believe that wheat will 
once again take its legitimate place in 
the grain trade, and that there will be a 
considerable rise in its price. The circu- 
lar follows with an analysis of the de- 
crease of production since 1914, and 
points out that there has not only been 
a reduction of the surface laid under 
wheat, but also a smaller yield per unit. 





Exports from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
to the United States decreased from a 
value of $2,785,596 in 1918 to $959,060 
during the past year. Base bullion, which 
was shipped to the amount of $1,296,652 
in 1918, as compared with none during 
1919, showed the most noticeable decline. 





In pre-war times Germany imported 
eggs to the value of about 4,000,000,000 
marks ($952,000,000) annually. 
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SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


Decrease in Wheat and Increase in Coarse 
Grain and Flax Acreage Predicted Be- 
cause of Lat of 8 


“Farmers have suffered further set- 
backs in their spring work,” writes the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., of Minne- 
apolis. “Plowing and seeding have both 
been delayed, as it has rained almost 
every day, and the temperature, in many 
localities, several nights during the week, 
has been below freezing. 

“Seeding, on the average, is about two 
weeks later than last season. There are 
many localities where it has not even 
started. This condition exists principally 
in the northern and western parts of the 
territory. 

“From present indications the entire 
spring wheat acreage will show a consid- 
erable decrease from last year. In west- 
ern North Dakota, wheat is the principal 
crop, but farmers there have done very 
little plowing, and many are also unable 
to pay the high prices now demanded by 
farm laborers. Many are planning on 
seeding what they can without outside 
help. 

“The lateness of the season in this 
wheat territory may have a tendency to 
increase the flax acreage, and there have 
been a number of new inquiries for flax- 
seed, 

“At present, indications point to one 
of the largest acreages of oats and corn 
the Northwest has ever had. There has 
been a shortage of feed, and the farmers 
are anxious to protect themselves for the 
coming season, Considerable feed is be- 
ing shipped into districts where crops 
were short last year, as the pastures are 
still brown and show very little evidence 
of spring.” 








Philadelphia Port Facilities 

PuitaperpHia, Pa., May 1.—It is re- 
ported by A. B. Crossley, second vice- 
president of the Reading Railway, that 
the company had prepared tentative 
plans for the expenditure of $5,000,000 
for a new grain elevator and the improve- 
ment of its coal facilities. This informa- 
tion was presented at a meeting on 
Wednesday of the committee of the Com- 
mercial Exchange on the improvement of 
port conditions. 

Hubert J. Horan, a well-known flour 
merchant, chairman of the committee, 
presided. He explained that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to ascertain 
what means could be taken to give Phila- 
delphia equal port facilities with those 
of other cities. He referred to the fact 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad was com- 
pleting a. grain elevator at a cost of $5,- 
000,000 in Baltimore, which already has 
elevators of a total of 10,000,000 or 12,- 
000,000 bus capacity, while Philadelphia 
has elevator capacity of only 3,000,000 
bus. 

“No steamship company,” said Mr. 
Horan, “can keep its lines running unless 
it can get freight when its regular cargo 
falls short. Grain should complete the 
cargo.” 

Mr. Crossley said he came to the meet- 
ing to hear the views of the committee 
on the Reading plan and take back the 
report to the president and directors of 
the company, but could not commit him- 
self. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





Grain-Grading Schools Planned 

Inpranapouis, Inv. May  1.—Ar- 
rangements are being made to hold a 
series of grain-grading schools in vari- 
ous cities of this state from May 24 to 
June 6 under the auspices of Purdue 
University, the federal grain inspection 
bureau and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing farmers and elevator men with the 
various standards according to which 
grain is now bought and sold. 

Twelve meetings will be held, six in 
the north and six in the south part of 
the state. A representative of the soils 
and crops division of Purdue, R. H. 
Rhodes, of Indianapolis, federal grain 
inspector for Indiana, and Charles B. 
Riley, of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association and the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association, will 
have charge of the schools, the pro- 
gramme for which has not yet been com- 
pleted. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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EVANSVILLE AS A MILLING CENTER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


_ By W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 


The importance of Evansville, Ind., 
and of southwestern Indiana of which it 
is the center, as a milling point, is not so 
widely known and recognized as it de- 
serves to be. As a matter of fact, this 
territory, which embraces what is com- 
monly described as the “pocket” of In- 
diana, formed by the confluence of the 
Wabash and Ohio rivers, represents an 
important soft wheat growing and mill- 
ing section. It is one of the logical Ohio 
River gateways for business in southern 
and southeastern states. In the old days 
of Mississippi River navigataion consider- 
able flour, for that time, used to be 
shipped down the river. 

The milling capacity of Evansville it- 
self is approximately 5,900 bbls daily, 
larger by 2,100 bbls than Indianapolis, 
and about 400 bbls larger than the ca- 
pacity of the Indianapolis section, in- 
cluding near-by mills at Franklin and 
Noblesville. This capacity compares 
with 5,000 bbls for Louisville, Ky; 5,700 
for Toledo, Ohio, or 8,300 including the 
mill at Fostoria, the office of which is at 
Toledo; 3,400 for Detroit, Mich. and 
4,300 for Nashville, Tenn. These are 
the other large soft wheat milling points 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Some of the milling capacity at To- 
ledo and Detroit, however, as is also the 
case at St, Louis, is given over to grind- 
ing hard wheat, while at Evansville only 
a comparatively small amount of hard 
wheat is ground, and it is more distinc- 
tively and exclusively a soft wheat mill- 
ing point. 

Including the capacity of the other 
mills located at Mount Vernon and else- 
where in the “pocket” of southwestern 
Indiana, within a radius of 50 miles of 
Evansville, gives a total flour-milling ca- 
pacity of fully 10,000 bbls daily. The 
logical movement of flour from this sec- 
tion is to the South and Southeast, to the 
same markets that are served by the soft 
wheat mills of Illinois and Missouri. 
Consequently, the natural affiliation of 
these mills is with the St. Louis mar- 
ket and the mills tributary thereto. 

The largest milling plant of this sec- 
tion is that of the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., Evansville, which has a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,500 bbls wheat flour, and in 
addition a self-rising plant of 1,500 bbls. 
This business was started in 1897 by Wil- 
bur Erskine and his father-in-law, the 
late William M. Akin, who had been a 
prominent pork packer at Evansville. 
‘They acquired the Suhrheinrich mill of a 
capacity of 100 bbls; year by year the 
growth of the business necessitated addi- 
tions until, when the mill burned in 1907, 
the capacity was 650 bbls. 

Plans were immediately made for the 
building of a new mill of 800 bbls ca- 
pacity and, to allow for future growth, 
ample provision was made to permit an 
increase to 3,000. In the 12 years since 
the new mill was finished the capacity 
has been increased to 2,500 bbls to take 
care of the growth of the business. The 
company also manufactures cake flour 
and cereals under the brand “Roxane.” 
Its large capacity has made this mill a 
desirable connection for export business, 
and put it in a position to give quick 
shipment and dependable service. The 
present officers are Wilbur Erskine, 
president; C. A. Erskine, vice-president 
and treasurer; Albert Hahn, secretary. 

The business of Igleheart Bros. was 
started in 1853 by Levi Igleheart, who, 
at the age of 33, being discouraged with 
farming, came to Evansville, then a small 
town, and started a small sawmill. The 
second year he put in one run of stones 
for grinding corn and wheat. This new 
enterprise was so successful that in 1856 
the other two brothers, Asa, a. lawyer, 
and William, leaving the farm and mov- 
ing to town, formed a partnership with 
Levi and established the firm of Igle- 
heart Bros. 

This firm built a new mill of about 
200 bbls at Fifteenth and Locust streets, 
being located on the canal and on a pro- 
posed railroad line which, however, was 
never built. The business was run by 
Levi and William, while Asa followed 
the legal profession, and later withdrew 
from the firm. In 1892 the firm was in- 
corporated, and William died soon after, 


leaving Levi and his three sons, Leslie, 
Addison W. and John L., to run the 
business. In 1905, the mill being locat- 
ed in the heart of the business district 
and away from the railroad, it was 
moved to the outskirts of the city and 
located on the Belt Railway. In 1909 
this plant was entirely destroyed by fire, 
and was replaced by the present struc- 
ture. 

Leslie, Addison W. and John L. each 
have one son, Giltner, Edgar and Austin, 
and they are now actively engaged in the 





1877 what was then known as the “Down- 
ton” rolls. For some time after this they 
operated a combined buhr and roller 
mill, changing to the full roller process 
in 1883. Their mill was burned in 1892, 
and the present mill was then built and 
gradually increased to its present ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbls, with a self-rising 
flour unit also of 1,000 bbls capacity. 
Since 1913 Mr. Knauss has had asso- 
ciated with him his son, Otto, who is 
vice-president of the company, and John 
J. Stelz as secretary. Mr. Knauss has 
always been active in millers’ associa- 
tions, being one of the original members 
of the Tri-State Millers’ Association out 
of which grew the Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League. The first formal move to- 


Wilbur Erskine, President of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co. 


business and interested financially, con- 
stituting the third generation. The busi- 
ness has grown steadily from year to 
year, and the capacity of the mill has 
been increased from 10 bbls at the begin- 
ning to about 1,500. 

Igleheart’s Prepared “Swans Down 
Cake Flour” is known all over the Unit- 
ed States, and is a nationally advertised 
product. The company does both a do- 
mestic and an export business. The 
present officers are L. T. Igleheart, presi- 
dent; John L. Igleheart, vice-president 
and secretary; Addison W. Igleheart, 
treasurer. 

J. L. Knauss, president and treasurer 
of the Phoenix Flour Mill, who is re- 
sponsible for the success of this business, 
engaged in flour-milling at Evansville in 
1875, being associated in the operation of 
a three-buhr mill of about 100 bbls daily 
capacity, under the style of Elles & 
Knauss. They were the first millers in 
Evansville to put in rolls, installing in 


ward the establishment of the present 
Millers’ National Federation was made 
at a meeting of this league held at Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio. “Pansy,” “Gold Dust” and 
“Fenix” self-rising flour are the well- 
known brands under which the flour of 
this mill has been sold since 1875. 

A review of this section would be in- 
complete without reference to the corn- 
milling end of the business. The larg- 
est exclusive corn mill is that of Mead 
Johnson & Co., Evansville, which has a 
daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. The Ameri- 
can Hominy Co. also operates a corn 
mill at Mount Vernon near Evansville. 





Night-Baking in Australia 

Apetarne, So. Avust., March 26.—Some 
weeks ago the Operative Bakers’ Union, 
in Sydney, decided to refuse nightwork. 
The determination, however, has not met 
with the general approval of the mem- 
bers of the Breadcarters’ Union. When 
the bread was baked at night the carters 
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were enabled to get an early start, and 
thus finished much earlier in the after. 
noon than they do at present. On week. 
days the bakers start at 6:30 a.m., but on 
Saturday some of them do not start un. 
til noon. The carters allege that the 
6:30 start of the bakers does not sive 
them sufficient time to make their d¢liy- 
eries. They point out that many horse- 
wives demand hot bread for breakfast, 
and as they are unable to deliver erly 
in the morning they are frequently .y)- 
jected to abuse. : 
Cuartes J. Matruews, 





Congress Faces Heavy Work 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—(Con- 
gress is fast losing hope that it wil! be 
able to clear its calendars in time to d- 
journ early in June before the natiinal 
conventions. Instead of adjourning, it 
now appears that the best vacation device 
that can be invoked in the face of much 
unfinished business is the “three-day re- 
cess.” 

Just now the House is all upset cver 
the proposed soldier bonus legiSlat on, 
The ways and means committee favors a 
general sales tax as a means of finan: ing 
the bonus. A minority of Republicans 
and practically all the Democrats fiyor 
a further tax on war profits. 

If the House adopts the profits tax 
scheme of financing the bonus legi-la- 
tion, there is likely to be a deadlock be- 
tween the House and Senate which tay 
prevent final action on the legislation \e- 
fore the June recess. The Senate finance 
committee is counted solidly in favor of 
the general sales tax. 


Besides several appropriations bills, the. 


water-power measure now nearing com- 
pletion, the river and harbor bill, and 
the bonus, Congress must enact some 
form of budget legislation and merchant 
marine legislation before adjournment. 
This large programme of unfinished busi- 
ness may make it impossible for Congres 
to quit the capital before the middle of 
August. Should the Mexican situation 
become critical, or any one of a number 
of possible situations arise, it would be 
practically impossible for Congress to 
adjourn much before the elections. 
Joun J. Marrinan 





Hoover Popular in Montana 
Great Fats, Mont., May 1.—Al- 
though there was a strenuous effort on 
the part of the campaign managers for 
General Leonard Wood in this state, 
Herbert C. Hoover ran second through 
the northern portion of the state in the 
Republican primary ‘as the choice for 
president, and he led Wood almost two 
to one in this city. The contest against 
Hiram W. Johnson, of California, was a 
hopeless one for the other candidates. as 
the tide was with the Californian, the 
laboring people standing solidly with him 
One of the interesting facts in conn 
tion with the primary of this state was 
that Hoover was almost as popular with 
the Democrats as William Jennings 
Bryan, the idol of western democracy 
now almost as in his palmier days. ‘The 
Democrats had no names on their ballot 
for presidential nomination, and those 
who voted had to write their candidates 
in. Viewed from the angle that Hoover 
was always among those mentioned, his 
popularity among the Montana voters 
regarded as very strong. 
Joun A. Curry 





Nordyke & Marmon Co. Publications 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has issued 
several catalogues and other mill public:- 
tions within the last few months. T 
most important of the former is t 
“Flour & Cereal Milling Machinery Price 
Book No. 1920,” which includes prices 
and descriptive data on all of the me- 
chinery and mill-equipment listed by t! 
company. It is bound in cloth, and has 
been issued for general distribution. 

A reprint of “Roller Mills,” No. 1921, 
is being sent out. The gold embossed 
letters of the cover against a chocolate 
background give the book a very distinc- 
tive appearance. It is an instructive an 
valuable treatise on roller mills. 

“Bolting Machines,” No. 2022, as the 
title indicates, covers its own particular 
field, and includes a description of square 
sifters, plane bolters, purifiers, bran dust- 
ers, and other machines. No pains ap- 
parently have been spared in making 
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these catalogues the most adequately 
ilustrated and clearly descriptive of any 


ever put out by this firm. 

The company’s mill literature is not 
confined to catalogues, however. At their 
pest, catalogues are not very interesting 
or bright reading. A long article in The 
Northwestern Miller, “A Great Industry 
in War and Peace,” was reprinted and 
sent to every miller in the United States 
and parts of Canada. This story related 
the war-time activities of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., and also told of the expan- 
sion of the firm, describing the new 
puildings and how the floor space of the 
mill department has been doubled to take 
care 0: the enormously increased busi- 
neh graphs of a representative group 
. all of them equipped and most 


) n 

. the designed by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. are included in a new book en- 
titled, “Your Mills—And Ours.” It is 
the s shape and size as the well-known 
“Blue Book of Mills.’ The cover is 
brown, with a little Dutch windmill add- 
ing its bit of quaintness to the design. 
The ecition is printed in English, French 
and S; anish, because of the large volume 
of foreign business now being transacted 


with e!most every country in the world. 





Bee‘-Sugar Industry in Manchuria 

As the annual sugar production of 
Japa is little more than half of the 
amot locally consumed, and as the ac- 
tion of Java in prohibiting the exporta- 


tion sugar for the next six months 
emphasized the possibilities of future 
shortage of sugar in Japan, the Japanese 
are realizing the necessity for developing 


a more dependable source of supply, says 
the North China Commerce. To this end 
they have offered rewards to the farmers 
of Manchuria for large crops of sugar 
beets, encouraging them to plant beets 
instead of their customary crops. Ac- 
cording to the annual report of the South 
Manchuria Sugar Co., the yield last year 
was twice that of the previous season, in 
spite of the unfavorable weather and the 
reduced acreage. This was due to care- 


ful selection of lands, seeds, and fertiliz-. 


ers, and the adoption of modern methods 


of cultivation. 





Guaranty Proponents Discouraged 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 1.—The 
growing evidence of a world wheat short- 


age, as reported by the American agri- 
cultural trade commissioner in London, 
and further emphasized by the latest re- 


ports on crop conditions in this country, 
has discouraged any attempt on the part 
of the farm representatives here to press 
for a renewal of the government guar- 
anty on wheat. With world shortage and 


a free market, representatives of the 
wheat-growing interests anticipate that 
during the next year wheat will reach a 
new high level. These conditions being 
in prospect, they do not desire a continu- 


ance of government control. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Big Export Demand for Wheat 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: I under- 
stand that bakers’ stocks have decreased 
considerably the last month or so, but 
large bakers are still fairly well sup- 
plie General market conditions are 
very much firmer all around, due to in- 
sistent export demand for wheat. Prices 
on all grades of wheat have advanced 
materially; the quantity being worked is 
limited only by offerings and the ability 
of railroads to move it forward, There 
seems to be an insatiable demand for 
wheat and rye. With present prospects 
for the growing crop none too flatter- 
ing, buyers are apparently becoming im- 
pressed with the fact that no special de- 
cline is imminent. 





Constantinople as a Biscuit Market 
Trade Commissioner Eliot G. Mears, 
Constantinople, reports that biscuits, 
such as are commonly termed sweet 
crackers in America, hold a prominent 
place among the popular delicacies in 
Constantinople. They are very much in 
demand for afternoon tea, Even before 
the war there was considerable importa- 
tion. Turkish statistics for the year end- 
ing March 14, 1911, show that 907,909 
kilos (2,001,576 Ibs), with a total valua- 
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tion of 5,300,283 piasters ($233,212), were 
introduced. 

Before the war, England ‘was the larg- 
est shipper, according to quantity, and in 
1911 the English biscuits represented a 
little over half (51.5 per cent) of the 
total value of imports. Two-thirds of 
these biscuits, it is estimated, were pro- 
vided by the firm of Huntley & Palmers, 
of Reading. These facts serve to indi- 
cate the type of biscuit that was most 
popular in Constantinople in pre-war 
days. 

The biscuits put out by Huntley & 
Palmers are so packed as to preserve 





those already mentioned. They are known 
as “galettes,” a large, round cake made 
of flour and water, were of inferior qual- 
ity, and were sold very cheap, They 
represented but 6 per cent of the total 
value of imports in 1911. 

The local industries provide a “galette” 
similar to the Russian; also a “petit 
galette,” smaller and more delicate; a 
“guevrek,” made with semolina, resem- 
bling a slice of bread, and twice baked; 
a “pasimadhia,” a light-crust product, 
flavored with aniseed; and a “courabie,” 
made of flour and baked nuts, somewhat 
resembling the American “drop cake.” 


John L. Igleheart, Vice-President and Secretary of Igleheart Brothers 


them for several years, if need be. They 
are put up in three different ways to 
meet the various requirements of the re- 
tail trade: in small tin boxes of 1 or 2 
lbs each, in large tins containing from 
7 to 10 lbs, and in wooden barrels hold- 
ing from 35 to 37 lbs. Other prominent 
English importers were Peek, Frean & 
Co. and Mackenzie & John Walker & 
Co. These employed practically the same 
method of packing and sold at the same 
prices and upon the same terms as Hunt- 
ley & Palmers. 

Among the French biscuits, which, al- 
though next in importance, represent only 
11.5 per cent of the importations of a 
normal year before the war, the Olibet 
“petit beurre” was perhaps the most 
popular. No matter how expensive, this 
biscuit always sold well. This further 
indicates that the biscuit of superior 
quality, which can be sold as a delicacy, 
has the greatest opportunity for sale in 
Constantinople. 

The biscuits from Russia come under 
an entirely different classification from 


However, these products in total do not 
represent a much larger valuation than 
that of the normal imports before the 
war. 

During the war there were practically 
no biscuits upon the market in Turkey. 
A few English biscuits were imported 
from Bulgaria, and the local pastry-shops 
made some imitations, but these were only 
in insignificant quantities. 

Since the occupation by the allies, bis- 
cuits have been arriving in considerable 
quantities. These were obtained first 
from the stocks at Saloniki and Athens, 
but later largely from England. 

A consignment of American biscuits 
has arrived, Commissioner Mears reports. 
These were ordered from samples exhib- 
ited by a local representative. How well 
these will sell cannot as yet be deter- 
mined. As the products are not identical 
with those of Huntley & Palmers, and 
are packed in different-sized boxes, one 
cannot make an exact comparison of 
prices, yet they seem to be about the 
same. 
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At present there are no French biscuits 
in Constantinople, as their exportation 
is prohibited by the government. The 
present price of the English biscuits is 
between 10 and 15 times that of before 


the war. Yet even at such prices the 
supply scarcely suffices for the local 
trade. 





Belgian Government Food Stocks 

The Belgian ministére du _ravitaille- 
ment has just issued a statement show- 
ing the supplies, mostly food products, 
purchased abroad for distribution in Bel- 
gium since the armistice. The purchase 
of these supplies has been largely cov- 
ered by foreign loans, and some of them 
represent surplus stocks of the Ameri- 
can army disposed of under special con- 
ditions. 

At the time of the armistice the comité 
national de secours et d’alimentation had 
on hand 232,700 metric tons of products, 
mostly foodstuffs, of which 166,200 tons 
represented cereals and bread products. 
The total value of the supplies on hand 
at the time of the armistice was 261,- 
100,000 francs. 

Foreseeing the difficulty of provision- 
ing the country during the period fol- 
lowing the armistice, the committee, with 
the co-operation of the C.R.B., purchased 
additional quantities of prime necessities 
abroad. Such purchases included 494,- 
400 tons of grains and breadstuffs, 188,- 
200 tons of rice, starch, peas, beans, etc., 
and 78,500 tons of lard, bacon, etc. The 
total value of such imports since the 
armistice is 1,100,300,000 francs. The 
comité national has therefore had at its 
disposal nearly 1,000,000 tons of food- 
stuffs and other necessities, valued at 
1,361,400,000 francs, since November, 
1918. 

In May, 1919, when the functions of 
the comité national began to be taken 
over by the ministére du ravitaillement, 
stocks on hand still amounted to 173,900 
tons, valued at 552,200,000 frances, At the 
end of December, stocks had fallen to 
23,000 tons, valued at about 100,000,000 
francs, and these remaining supplies were 
taken over by the ministére du ravitaille- 
ment. Approximately 75 per cent of this 
remaining stock consisted of lard. On 
March 1, stocks had fallen to about 76,- 
000,000 francs and, as above stated, the 
matter of financing additional imports 
of this character is causing some concern 
to the Belgian government. 

The imports for the account of the 
comité national have not been included in 
the published foreign trade statistics of 
Belgium. The adverse balance of trade 
during the year 1919, as shown by the 
regular statistics, was 2,778,931,316 
francs, and it is apparent that if the 
whole or greater part of the purchases 
of the comité national had been paid for 
as received, the increased adverse balance 
would probably have been reflected in 
an even greater depreciation of the Bel- 
gian franc. 


Walkout at New Plants 

Ocven, Utan, May  1.—Following 
the announcement by the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. and the Sperry Flour Co., 
both building large flour mills in Ogden, 
that the “American plan” of labor em- 
ployment would be followed, work was 
stopped by employees at both plants last 
week. The walkout of the union men, 
who declared their opposition to the 
open-shop plan, affected carpenters, elec- 
tricians, teamsters, concrete workers, 
steel and iron workers and laborers. No 
demands were made by the men follow- 
ing the posting of the notices, accord- 
ing to J. H. Waugh, consulting engineer 
of the Globe Co., and the walkout was 
without notice. The two companies have 
become affiliated with the Utah Associat- 
ed Industries, carrying on a _ general 
campaign throughout the state for the 
“American plan,” which has been made 
effective, especially in connection with 
construction work. Nearly 250 men 
formed the forces that were employed 
at the two mills prior to the walkout. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Government railways in Canada, in- 
cluding the recently acquired Grand 
Trunk lines, will be operated at an esti- 
mated loss of $30,000,000 during the com- 
ing year, according to reports current in 
Ottawa. 








MILL-MANAGER’S DUTIES 


What the Courts Have Decided as to Lia- 
bility for Losses Caused by Negli- 
gence or Misfeasance 


Acceptance of the management of a 
mill impliedly imposes obligation to use 
common honesty and a reasonable de- 
gree of care to avoid losses. The man- 
ager does not insure the millowner that 
the business will be profitably operated, 
but he does insure that he will use all 
proper efforts to make it profitable. The 
law on this point has been authorita- 
tively summed up as follows: 

“Where the president of a corporation 
is vested with the general care, over- 
sight, and management of its concerns, 
and is paid a salary for his services, he 
is bound, in return for the confidence 
thus reposed in him and the compensa- 
tion thus paid to him, to exercise good 
business diligence in the discharge of the 
duties thus assumed. He is therefore 
answerable to the corporation for the 
want of the reasonable or ordinary care 
bestowed by a good business man in the 
oversight of a similar business under 
similar circumstances. 

“The president’s obligations as a fidu- 
ciary rest upon the same footing as 
those of the directors, . . . He is bound 
to exercise his official powers in the ut- 
most good faith for the benefit of the 
company, and he is not allowed to prosti- 
tute them for his own private gain and 
advantage.” 10 Cyc. 918, 919. 

The leading case on this subject in the 
milling industry was decided by the Mis- 
souri supreme court a few years ago 
(247 Mo. 212). Plaintiff, a milling com- 
pany, sued defendant, its former presi- 
dent and manager, to recover damages 
for injuries to its business through 
claimed misfeasance on his part, and al- 
so to recover money said to have been 
lost to the company through speculative 
transactions in grain. 

The case was disposed of by the su- 
preme court on questions as to whether 
the petition filed by plaintiff stated facts 
which, if true, must be regarded as a 
matter of law as entitling the mill to 
recover. The point as to whether the pe- 
tition sufficiently charged defendant with 
liability for losses in grain speculations 
was ruled by the supreme court in favor 
of defendant, the court saying: 

“Flour cannot be made without wheat. 
Plaintiff produced no wheat. It had to 
buy it. With a capacity of 500 bbls per 
day, it was doubtless necessary to make 
purchases somewhat in advance in order 
to insure at all times a supply of grain 
for use in manufacturing flour. It was 
defendant’s duty to do this. The peti- 
tion does not proceed on the theory of 
negligence, inattention or poor judgment 
in buying, but upon the theory that there 
had been no purchases at all, merely pre- 
tended purchases. “The evidence, in so 
far as it indicates anything, indicates 
purchases were made. Defendant had 
authority to buy. It is not contended he 
had no authority to sell grain previously 
purchased, nor that loss resulted from 
injudicious sales.” 

The main question in the case was 
whether the petition stated a good cause 
of action for mismanagement in the 
manufacture and sale of flour. On this 
point the petition alleged that defendant 
had been plaintiff's president and man- 
ager for about four and one-half years; 
that the mill manufactured several grades 
of flour under specified brands, and had 
achieved an excellent reputation for fair 
dealing, as well as an extensive and prof- 
itable trade; that “during the aforesaid 
period, as such president and manager, 
and in the management and control of 
plaintiff's business, defendant knowingly 
and willfully and without any right or 
authority repeatedly manufactured and 
sold and caused to be manufactured and 
sold inferior flour as and for plaintiff's 
high-grade flour”; that defendant “know- 
ingly, willfully and without any right or 
authority, repeatedly caused to be ground 
into flour unsound wheat, uncleaned 
wheat, and dirt and foreign substances 
with wheat, and sold and caused to be 
svid such fiour as and for clean, sound, 
pure flour”; and “that, as a direct re- 
sult thereof, plaintiff's reputation for 
fair dealing and the reputation of its 
finer grades or brands of flour were 
greatly impaired, and its business was 
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well-nigh ruined, and its capital stock 
and assets were seriously impaired, all 
of. which defendant knew and must have 
known would be and all of which was 
the direct consequence of his said con- 
duct,” ete. 

Holding that the petition stated a good 
cause of action, the supreme court said 
in part: “The court takes judicial no- 
tice that special skill and knowledge are 
necessary to the proper performance of 
the duties devolving upon one who as- 
sumes to conduct and manage the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and marketing 
large quantities of flour, and from the 
fact of defendant's acceptance, for com- 
pensation, of the management of plain- 
tiff’s business, nothing more appearing, 
the law implies an obligation on his part 
to bring to the discharge of such duties 
the usual degree of skill commonly pos- 
sessed by others in like employment, and 
also implies an obligation to act in good 
faith in the transaction of plaintiff's 
business in so far as it was intrusted to 
him. . 

“In this case neither incompetency nor 
negligence is charged. The allegation is 
that defendant ‘knowingly, willfully and 
without right or authority’ manufactured 
inferior flour and sold it ‘as and for’ 
plaintiff's higher and finer grades, This 
is equivalent to an allegation of- bad 
faith, intentional deception of custom- 
ers. . . . While it is possible plaintiff 
might knowingly employ an incompetent 
or negligent manager, and_ therefore 
might not ordinarily, in such circum- 
stances, be permitted to recover for 
losses resulting from ignorance or in- 
efficiency, yet it cannot be presumed 
plaintiff contracted with defendant on 
the theory that he would cheat and de- 
fraud its customers. . . . The obligation 
to act in good faith is added by pre- 
sumption of law to the allegation of the 
acceptance of employment and compen- 
sation therefor, and defendant’s disre- 
gard of that obligation is actionable. . . . 

“Let it be conceded that a mere alle- 
gation that defendant manufactured in- 
ferior flour would not suffice, since such 
a product might be nevertheless whole- 
some and marketable, though relatively 
inferior. The willful and unauthorized 
substitution, however, of the inferior 
grade for the higher, and the in- 
tentional sale of the inferior under the 
brand of the higher grade, would be in 
violation of plaintiff's duty to its cus- 
tomers and, consequently, of defendant’s 
duty to plaintiff. It is not specifically 
alleged that buyers were déceived, but 
the allegation that the inferior product 
was sold ‘as and for’ the superior im- 
plies as much, and is, in itself, the state- 
ment of a fact which could not exist if 
the buyers were aware of the substitu- 
tion. Defendant’s obligation and its vio- 
lation are, in view of what has been said, 
sufficiently set forth to withstand the 
general objection taken. 

“The remaining question respects the 
allegations as to damages suffered. This, 
according to defendant’s counsel, seems 
to have been the particular in which the 
petition was deemed defective. It is 
contended the purchasers of the inferior 
flour could not have recovered for deceit, 
the sales being in the open market, and 
that this conclusion demonstrates the in- 
sufficiency of the petition. The case cited 
as decisive of the question | Harrison vs. 
Walden, 89 Mo. App. 164] was a suit on 
a note, and is grounded on the general 
principle that ‘when parties are on an 
equal footing, representations and exag- 
gerations of the value of the property 
will not be considered fraudulent. The 
law will presume that a man will take 
care of himself, ete. 

“Whether or not this rule might be 
pertinent in a suit by a customer to re- 
cover from plaintiff the difference be- 
tween the value of the flour delivered 
and* an equal amount of the quality in- 
dicated by -the brand, it is inapplicable 
to the case made by the petition. This 
is not an action by a customer, nor is 
there any allegation of repayment or 
liability on plaintiff's part to repay to 
any customer the purchase price or any 
part of it on account of sales of inferior 
flour. Recovery is not sought on grounds 
of that kind. The damages claimed are 
for injuries to plaintiff’s business, repu- 
tation, etc. The effect of the allegation 
is that defendant’s course practically 


destroyed the good-will of the business. 
Good-will is a species of property. . . . 

“The first count of the petition is far 
from being a model. It is doubtful 
whether the allegations as to grinding 
into flour unsound and uncleaned wheat 
are sufficient to warrant the admission 
of evidence in their support, it not be- 
ing specifically alleged that defendant 
did so in plaintiff’s service, or sold the 
flour so made for anything other than 
it was.” 


A. iL. H. 


STREET. 





GRAIN STOCKS LARGE 


Terminal and Interior Elevators in North- 
west Filled with Grain Awaiting Ship- 
ment—Financial Burden Heavy 


The April report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis contains the 
following: 

“Country elevators are holding large 
amounts of grain for which cash has been 
paid to the farmers, and terminal eleva- 
tors have an immense amount of grain 
that is sold for domestic use and export, 
but on which nothing can be realized 
prior to delivery and, as a consequence, 
it has been impossible to bring about the 
usual reduction of the crop-financing 
loans. The delays have been so serious 
that the financial burden has backed up 
into the country, and farmers who have 
grain, livestock and other products that 
they are anxious to sell, are not only 
unable to pay their previously incurred 
obligations at their banks, but are obliged 
to go to the banks and borrow more 
money in order to take care of spring 
operations. 

“At this date the amount of wheat 
from the last crop on the farms and in 
country and terminal elevators in North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota 
amounts to 29,077,000 bus, in addition to 
the carry-over from the previous season. 
There are still on the farms 7,397,000 
bus. Country elevators hold 10,900,000 
bus. During the seven weeks ending 
April 16, they shipped 5,209,000 bus, and 
received from the farmers during the 
same period 8,912,000. Their condition, 
therefore, did not improve during this 
period. Twin City terminals hold 9,000,- 
000 bus wheat, and Duluth elevators 1,- 
600,000. In addition, Minneapolis ele- 
vators have 8,400,000 bus rye, oats, barley 
and corn awaiting shipment. 

“The amount of grain from the last 
crop other than wheat still held in the 
three states is probably equivalent to the 
wheat, or slightly more, and may be esti- 
mated at from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
bus. Grain awaiting movement is there- 
fore 59,077,000 bus, or the equivalent of 
49,236 cars. These figures are taken 
from new and carefully prepared esti- 
mates which are believed to be accurate 
in all substantial particulars.” 





Canada’s Farm-Implement Industry 


Canada’s agricultural-implement indus- 
try has been handicapped by labor trou- 
bles and also by the difficult iron and 
steel situation, according to consular re- 
ports. Manufacturing costs have _ in- 
creased steadily during the past five 
years, and new prices have been reached 
on account of scarcity of lumber and 
steel. Instructive data on the industry 
for 1918 have just been published, the 
figures covering the operations of 84 
plants and showing capital invested $74,- 
410,603, wages and salaries paid $10,- 
282,539, value of fuel consumed $913,- 
937, miscellaneous expenses $2,357,770, 
cost of material at the works $17,319,840, 
and value of products at point of pro- 
duction $34,853,673. Ontario has 49 farm- 
implement works, Quebec 22, Manitoba 


7, Alberta and Saskatchewan 4, and 
Prince Edward Island 2. 
Distributed according to provinces, 


Ontario shows a capital investment of 
$69,394,156, Quebec $3,643,079, Manitoba 
$1,292,784, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
$43,924, and Prince Edward Island $36,- 
660. Land, buildings, and fixtures were 
valued at $13,528,395, machinery and 
tools $5,972,530, materials on hand, stocks 
in process, finished products, fuel, and 
miscellaneous supplies $29,614,647, and 
cash, trading and operating accounts, 
and bills receivable $25,295,031. 
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SPAIN TO OPERATE MILLs 


Government Will Seize Plants and Distribut, 
Flour Among Bakers to Determine jt 
Millers Have Profiteered 


According to press dispatches < rom 
Madrid, the scarcity of flour is cre ting 
an acute situation throughout Spain, 
The bakers of Madrid have given nitic¢ 
that it is impossible to continue ba cing 
profitably, owing to the high prices de. 
manded for wheat flour. The govern: en} 
therefore has decided to requisitio:. )] 
flour mills, work them and distribute the 
flour among the bakers to determine jf 
the millers have been making wu: dye 
profits. 

The working bakers threaten to s| rike 
in sympathy with the biscuit bakers and 
confectioners, who are out for hiv her 
wages. 

While the population of Madrid is - uf. 
fering from the lack of flour, the mi!lers 
possess large quantities of it, which ‘hey 
are holding for sale to confectioners ho 
are willing to pay higher prices than the 
public, so as to make pastry and fancy 
breads. This has been proved, ij js 
claimed, by an official inspection. In 
some instances hundreds of thousand of 
pounds of flour were found. 

The price of ordinary bread has | ven 
fixed at 55 centimos a kilogram, but f2 icy 
breads and cakes, which are sold wit). out 
being weighed, bring at least double ‘his 
price. The municipality has threate \ed 
to seize stocks of flour, whereupon the 
millers promised to furnish the ordin iry 
bakers with supplies under the sup cr- 
vision of inspectors. 





Cultivation and Rainfall 


In the western great plains, precipita- 
tion is a very important factor in « p 
production, as the annual ‘amount uswal- 
ly received in that area is barely sif- 
ficient for crop production without irri 
gation, and in years of light fall or poor 
distribution, crops not under irrigation 
are sometimes seriously damaged. Ther 
is in some quarters a popular belief that 
the large increase in the area under cul- 
tivation during comparatively — recent 
years has resulted in a permanent in 
crease in the amount of the rainfall in 
that section of the country. This is not 
the case, however, as is shown in an a‘ti- 
cle by the editor of the national weatiier 
and crop bulletin, in the Monthly Weath- 
er Review. 

All available rainfall records were 
tabulated, covering the 50-year perivd 
from 1868 to 1917, in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, western Minnesota, ccn- 
tral and eastern Montana, northeastern 
Wyoming, Nebraska, central and western 
Kansas, eastern Colorado, southeastern 
Wyoming, the western portions of Ok!:- 
homa and Texas, and central and eastern 
New Mexico, comprising the records 0f 
about 120 stations. Diagrams were p 
pared from these showing graphica!!) 
the annual precipitation and the av 


‘ages for successive and progressive fi 


year periods for different sections of tl is 
area, and for the area as a whole. Tab!:s 
were also presented showing the 10-ye.ir 
averages for similar subdivisions. — 

The graph for the region, as a who'e, 
indicated two well-defined crests in ra 
fall ‘about 25 years apart, with the ls 
parts of the curves at the beginning, mi 
dle, and end of the 50-year period. 11 
average for all stations for the first -5 
years of the period was 19.2 inches, aml 
for the last half 18.4. During this pericd 
there has been a decided increase in t:e 
area under cultivation in the great plai 
states, as is indicated by a table submi'- 
ted with the paper showing this increa 
between 1867 and 1917 for certain grain 
crops. ~In Kansas, Nebraska, the Dak: - 
tas, and Montana, the a¢reage in coi 
under cultivation increased from 1,000 - 
000 acres in 1882 to 22,000,000 in 191°, 
oats from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000, an:| 
wheat from about 4,000,000 to 17,000,00. 
It therefore appears that the crop arc 
has been extended into these drier re- 
gions, not because of a permanent i 
crease in the rainfall, but because of cro) 
adaptation and better farming practic: 
by which moisture that formerly ran o:f 
or was lost by evaporation is now con- 
served by dry-farming methods, 
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cont ng markets or connections in Ameri- 
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direc th The Northwestern Miller, 
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by ¢ ight.» Republication permitted when 
cre given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The demand for flour keeps steady, 
thot some falling off is expected, now 
that illing bread has come into exist- 
ence From Monday last the price 
throv hout this city was Is per 4 lbs, 
whi neans 6d for the 2-lb household 
loat 

It impossible to say how far this 
will duce the consumption of bread, 
but veral bakers have declared that 
they save lost a certain amount of cus- 
tom. ‘Chese were men from quarters of 
Londen where population is dense and 
mor not too plentiful. At the same 
time | can hardly be denied that bread 
at Is per 4 Ibs is the best value for 
mone, in the way of food this country 
at present affords. 

\nother advantage of bread consid- 
ered us food is that it is ready for eating 
and requires no preparation, as in the 
case of most other edibles. Firing in 
this city is today a costly item, and gas 
as ooking medium is not only much 
dearer than before the war but of poor- 
er lity. It now takes a sensibly long- 
er time to boil a kettle on gas than was 
the e even three years ago. It is quite 
possible that, unless the price of meat 
falls, the bakers, even in the poorer dis- 
tricts, may get back a good deal of their 
trac 

Millers here are still clamoring for 
more wheat, which of late has been al- 
located by the commission with a very 
grudyving hand. ‘This week there has 
been an improvement, as on Monday 
there were fairly free sales of Australian 
afloat, while today any miller was wel- 
come to a ¢i.f. parcel of 1,000 qrs or so 
of late wheat. The bulk of the grist 
now in use in London mills consists of 
\ustralians and Plates. No doubt this is 
why G.R. flour now in use, although sup- 
pose] to be extracted to 80 per cent, is 
not dark as would be the case in the 
sam extraction from spring wheats. 

Today there was an allocation of im- 
ported flour, which is generally described 
by the distributors as on more liberal 
lines than they have lately experienced. 
On ‘he other hand, the quality was rath- 
er poor. Not only was the bulk of this 
flour of the soft, colory type, but there 
was « searcity of known brands. Dur- 
ing ‘he worst days of the war we had to 
put up with any flour we could get, but 
abo.t a year ago many formerly well- 
kno\.n American and Canadian brands 
rea})eared in the allocations. Distribu- 
tors and jobbers complain that they can 
harciy identify any of the flour recently 
given out. ; 

OATMEAL 

‘I oatmeal market seems to be 
stro.iger this week. It looks as if some 
of tie weak holders have been eliminated, 
and there are plain signs that a good 
dea! of the cheap oatmeal has been sold. 
It «.rtainly cannot be replaced at fig- 
ures which would allow of the continu- 
ance of the cut prices of the past 
month or two. Midlothian is today 
Wort 975 6d@101s 3d per sack of 280 
lbs. Aberdeen seems to be getting scarce 
and it is a question whether 85s for all 
cuts will be possible much longer. There 
IS some English on offer at 82s 6d, while 
An. rican pinhead is still available at 77s 
6d, medium and fine cuts being offered 
at 72s 6d. Midlothian rolled oats are still 


available at 97s 6d@I105s, according to 
quality. There is some Aberdeen about 
at 95s, and a little Irish at 90s. Ameri- 
‘an rolled oats are mostly offered at 75s 
per sack of 280 lbs, but there are weak 
holders offering at 72s 6d, though the 
number of these is st reddity diminishing. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is strong at the uniform flat 
rate of £13 10s per ton ex-mill. Millers 
in London say they could sell very much 
more of either bran or middlings than 
they can possibly make, and this seems 
to be pretty much the case within a 
radius of 100 miles of this city. 


STRAP-HANGING 


Londoners, from sheer pressure of cir- 
cumstances, have had to acquire the ac- 
complishment well known in America as 
strap-hanging. The necessity has been 
occasioned by an immense increase in the 
travelling public during the last six 
years. In some quarters it is accounted 
for by the large number of women and 
girls who now work in the city, either as 
a livelihood or for pin-money. During 
the years of the war their help was much 
needed to carry on while the men were 
away fighting, and now many of them 
are loath to relinquish their posts. 

Most of the workers in the city of 
London live a few miles out in the sub- 
urbs or the country, and the daily influx 
and exit is one of the amazing sights of 
London. From 8 to 10 o'clock every 
morning multitudes pour into town from 
all points of the compass, and from 5 to 
7 o'clock in the evening they make their 
return. During the rush hours it is any- 
thing but pleasant travelling, as surging 
masses of humanity fight their way into 
the trains, omnibuses and trams. At cer- 
tain points where the crush is always 
greatest the difficulty is solved by the 
forming of queues, but elsewhere it is 
a matter of fending for one’s self, and 
the weakly and the afflicted must fare 
badly. At such times all courtesy is 
thrown to the winds, and _ selfishness 
reigns supreme. 

In.Rome even worse conditions of 
local travel seem to prevail than in Lon- 
don. It is said that the question of 
transport service in Rome grows more 
acute every day, partly due to deteriora- 
tion in the rolling stock and the non- 
arrival of new trams ordered from 
America, The municipal authorities make 
no effort to improve the state of things, 
and have simply issued a notice recom- 
mending the public to use the trams only 
in case of emergency or necessity. Not 
only are they filled to the utmost of their 
capacity, but the public hang on wher- 
ever they can catch hold. These “human 
clusters,” as the citizens call them, con- 
sist not only of boys and youths but of 
respectable family men, army officers and 
well-dressed civilians, and the extraor- 
dinary spectacle has become quite a com- 
mon sight. 

EASTER IN JERUSALEM 


At Easter time Jerusalem is a center 
of religious fervor, for it is the aim and 
ambition of the pilgrims of the three 
great creeds to spend Easter either with- 
in the walls of the Holy City or in its 
vicinity. At the same time as the Chris- 
tian pilgrims, mostly Russians, Greeks 
and Armenians, are celebrating the great 
festival of the Resurrection, the Mos- 
lems are celebrating the feast of Nebi 
Mussa, and the Jews the Passover. For 
the feast of Nebi Mussa many Moslems 
go to Jerusalem to join in the quaint 
procession which makes the pilgrimage 
to the supposed burial place of Moses 
(whom they regard with immense rev- 
erence as a great prophet) among the 
hills near the Dead Sea. Christian, Mos- 


lem and Jewish processions wend their 
way through the streets of Jerusalem 
day by day, and this year all went well 
until Easter Day, though it is no un- 
common occurrence for fighting to take 
place between the different pilgrims. 

On Easter Day the Moslems and Jews 
came into conflict. A number of Mos- 
lems came into Jerusalem from Hebron, 
and as the procession approached the 
Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem the cry went up: 
“The Jews are attacking us.” Whether 
this accusation was true is not known 
but, anyway, it was a signal for an at- 
tack by the Moslems and, surging to- 
ward the gate, they attacked every Jew 
in their vicinity with knives and stones. 
The Jews seem to have been prepared for 
trouble, for they, too, were armed with 
knives and stones, and a lively fight en- 
sued. It was quelled by British soldiers, 
but feeling ran so high for several days 
that it was deemed “expedie nt to place 
the city under martial law. It was feared 
that fresh fighting might occur when 
the pilgrims began to return, but this was 
avoided by British and Indian troops 
escorting the Moslem pilgrims to their 
respective districts. In the fracas five 
Jews and four Moslems lost their lives, 
and over 200 Jews were wounded. 


NOTES 
W. S. Allen, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., who with O. D. 


Fisher, has been making an extended 
European tour, will leave on Sunday, 
April 18, on a visit to the southern 


European and Mediterranean markets. 


W. A. Black, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is staying in 
London. It is understood that he is 


here in connection with business for the 
Canadian government. He is planning to 
visit Scotland, but expects to spend most 
of his time in London. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 

The proposed scheme for the partial 
decontrol of the importing flour trade 
appears to appeal less to the Scottish 
merchants the more they learn about it. 
So far as the details have leaked out 
here, the proposal is that decontrol will 
be subject to supervision by an official 
of the Royal Commission on wheat sup- 
plies, who will have power to prescribe 
the quantities to be bought, the quality 
of the goods, and the prices to be paid. 
It is true that the trade will be nominal- 
ly free to buy, sell, and distribute, but 
it is contended that the restrictions which 
will still apply are such as make it de- 
control in name only. 

What traders are most disappointed 
at is the fact that, while they were 
placed under control when the importing 
costs of flour were about 70s per sack, 
they are now being asked to face decon- 
trol with the price ranging 90@95s, and 
to carry on as though the difference in- 
volved no change in the capital required 
for the business. The Royal Commis- 
sion apparently will not see that one can- 
not attract capital into a business today 
unless it is going to receive remunera- 
tive trading returns. The claims of the 
millers for increased remuneration are 
apparently to receive more consideration. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


Glasgow master bakers were in no 
haste to revise the price of bread ahead 
of the date at which the advance was to 
take actual effect. It was only at the 
week-end that the public knew officially 
the new price to rule as from today. As 
anticipated in this column, the price fixed 
exceeds Is per 4-lb loaf. The whole 
question in Glasgow and in Scotland 
generally was whether the price was to 
be Is 1d or ls %d. The bakers have de- 


cided on the lesser price, which shows 
that the policy of allowing the price of 
bread to be decided by free competition 
is working to the consumer’s benefit. 

It is undeniable that the new uncon- 
trolled price will yield less of a trading 
margin to the average bakery than did 
the former fixed price of 9d per 4-Ib 
loaf under control. The higher price 
now ruling makes the retail cost of bread 
in Glasgow today about 108 per cent 
above the price ruling in July, 1914, 
when the cost per quartern loaf was only 
6d. If the real economic price of the 
loaf had to be faced, the price today 
would be about 158 per cent above the 
pre-war level. 

It will be interesting to watch the pos- 
sible effect of the higher price on the 
demand for bread, but one would im- 
agine that it will be very slight, because 
the Scotch housewife will still be shrewd 
enough to realize that bread is still the 
cheapest of foodstuffs in a_ relative 
sense. Any transfer from bread would 
likely favor potatoes, but at the present 
moment it is neither in the interests of 
consumers nor of the government that 
such a transfer should take place, because 
the cost of potatoes is high and the re- 
maining stocks in the country are not 
plentiful. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT 


Stocks of flour in the hands of the 
Landed Grain Committee for Scotland,- 
the representatives here of the Wheat 
Commission, have diminished much since 
they stood at about 100,000 tons in the 
autumn of last year. At March 31 they 
totaled 33,752 tons, and wheat 12,574 
tons. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 12 


Trade in general has resumed a normal 
condition. Demand is quite brisk, the 
usual weekly allowances having been 
eagerly snapped up. Not only were con- 
sumers eager, but home millers report a 
heavy demand, despite the fact that 
the quality of flour has deteriorated ap- 
preciably in color, as instanced by the 
dark bread now on sale. 

The allocations of imported flour dur- 
ing the week were nearly all of the 
strong spring wheat variety, but indica- 
tions are that this class of flour is get- 
ting into smaller compass and that bak- 
ers will have to be content with the soft- 
er varieties. The Lord Downshire has 
arrived in Belfast with 50,000 bags on 
board, but they are all of the soft wheat 
variety, and it is anticipated that the 
next arrival in Dublin will also be of 
winter wheat. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in fairly good demand, and 
there is no doubt that prices have seen 
their worst. There is a generally steady 
tone, the only weak spot being American 
rolled oats, which can be purchased as 
low as 75s per 280 lbs. Buyers have held 
off for some time, and are now having to 
purchase good Irish oatmeal at appre- 
ciably higher figures, the price being 81s 
per 280 lbs, with more buyers than 
sellers. 

FEED 

Mill offals show no change. Millers 
are still under control at the price of 
£15 10s for middlings and £14 15s for 
bran, sacks included, but merchants are 
asking much more money for the best 
homemade pollards, £18 per ton at least, 
and £17 10s for bran. Foreign pollards 
are out of favor, and can be bought at 
£1 per ton less than the homemade. 

Linseed cakes are unchanged, but 
stocks have been very much reduced. 
The wholesale price for cake is £25 per 
ton, while retailers are wanting £27@28 
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Few millers went after any business 
this week, and many withdrew all prices, 
but practically all have considerable flour 
ahead, deliveries of which are be- 





book« 
ing hld up by traffic conditions. Some 
mills were idle all week, due to their in- 


ability to get empty cars. The demand 
from all sections was quiet, but some 
count:y mills reported sales to southern 
mark: (s aggregating over 3,000 bbls. 
Business done was practically confined 


to « lots and mixed cars with feed. 


The greatest percentage was secured by 
jobbe:s, who had fair stocks on hand 
bought some time ago at considerably 
lower prices, and who are now disposing 
of same to bakers at a good profit, some 
resales having been made at about cost, 
base! on present wheat prices. 

Although trade was quiet, mills held up 
prices, and closing quotations showed a 
substantial advance from _ last ° week’s 
close, being quoted as follows: spring 


first patent $15@15.70, standard $14.30@ 
15, first clear $10@10.50; hard winter 
patent $13.60@14.35, straight $12.75@ 
13.50, first clear $10@11.25; soft winter 
patent $12.70@13.75, straight $11.90@ 
12.20, first clear $9.75@10.50. 

The Grain Corporation bought no 
straight flour, but the Wheat Export Co. 
was in the market for clears. However, 
nothing was reported sold locally, and 
no other sales for export were made, mills 
refusing to book any new business under 
present conditions, and confining them- 
selves to supplying their regular cus- 
tomers in domestic markets. 

Locally there was a fair business done 


by jobbers who had stocks on hand, and 
fair sales were made to bakers. These 
resales again comprised the bulk of busi- 


ness done. Mill representatives reported 
trade very dull. Sales made to the bak- 
ery trade were all in small lots, but com- 
prised a fair volume of business. 

There was some local demand for feed, 
but the market was dull, and shippers 
were entirely out of the market. Hard 
winter bran was offered at $57@58, and 
gray shorts at $60@64; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $43, No. 2 $37.50; oat feed, $40@ 
41; white hominy feed, $54. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TMS WOE 62.004400000000d0 18,400 36 
LOBt WOOK ccccdesccccecces 18,400 36 
WOOr AGO ccccccresccsseves 36,100 71 
Tw COPE. BHO cic sccveecce 12,200 24 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Th VOOR sccccdcecevvvece 22,000 29 
EMst WHEE F565 ocsvsrcuceses 18,200 24 
VOOr ABS vcrcvecscedvsessevs 55,300 72 
v RTS ABO ccccccccsees 17,500 23 


NOTES 
Feanklin J. Connolly, manager flour 
dep: rtment of the J. T. Taylor Brokerage 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was here this week. 
Bids are being received for the new 
elevator to be built at Rhineland, Mo., 
by ‘he Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. 
J. M. Quilty, sales-manager of the St. 
- Milling Co., accompanied by Lee 
. Abbey, of the Pioneer Grain Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., called at this office this week. 
August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 8,079 bbls flour inspected at St. 
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Louis for April, 1920. Stocks of flour 
May 1 were 103,650 bbls, compared with 
117,600 on April 1, and 62,800 on May 1, 
1919. 


Dr. R. A. Love, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, visited the Bureau of Mines, Manu- 
factures and Agriculture at Little Rock, 
Ark., this week. He is touring the coun- 
try collecting information concerning the 
mixed-feed industry, to be used by Con- 
gress in drafting a national feed law. 


Arkansas farmers who go on the trip 
of the Arkansas Profitable Farming Bu- 
reau of the Little Rock Board of Com- 
merce, leaving Little Rock May 8, will 
gain much valuable information about 
alfalfa, which they are mostly interested 
in, according to H. M. Cottrell, agricul- 
turist of the bureau. 





A Pioneer Miller Still Active 


Forty years ago Henry C. Yaeger was 
one of the prominent millers of St. Louis, 
the head of the Yaeger Milling Co. At 
the age of 82, and in excellent health, 
Mr. Yaeger is now engaged in cotton- 
raising in Arizona. Operating 40 men on 
his plantation at Tolleson, near Phoenix, 
he produces high-grade long Egyptian 
cotton. He is also president of the public 
library at Phoenix, Ariz. 

His name will recall the old days of 
milling in St. Louis when Governor 
Stanard, the elder Plants, the Kauff- 
manns, George Bain, Alex. H. Smith, E. 
Goddard, and the Kehlors were among 
those foremost in the industry of that 
city. Of this group of contemporary 
millers Mr. Yaeger is one of the few sur- 
vivors. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orweans, La., May 1.—Although 
wheat was strong and prices advanced 
the latter part of this week, the mills did 
not change their quotations on flour, 
and an advance may be expected. Some 
mills report good demand. While in- 
quiries for export were fair, the sales re- 
ported were few. 

Demand for millfeed was fair, but 
mills are disposing of it locally, and lit- 
tle is being offered for shipment. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $15@ 
15.50; standard patent, $14.75@15; bak- 
ers patent, $12.50@13.50; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patents, $14.50@15; oth- 
er hard wheat patent, $12.50@13.50; first 
clears, $11.10@12.70; soft winter wheat 
short patent, $13.80@14.40; other soft 
winters, $11.70@13.30. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track: corn, $1.88 
@1.90 bu; oats, No. 2 white $1.16, No. 3 
white $1.15; wheat bran, $3@3.10 per 
100-lb sack. Corn products, per 100 lbs, 


sacked: corn meal, $4.10@4.20; cream 
meal, $4.30; grits, $4.35. 
Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 


export 374 cars, local 8; corn, export 77, 


local 141; oats, export 26, local 276; rye, 
export, 19; barley, export, 312. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,004,000 


bus; corn, 87,000; oats, 23,000; 
1,019,000; rye, 35,000. 


barley, 


NOTES 

M. A. Evans, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., was here this week. 

E. F. Kohnke, pioneer flour merchant, 
of New Orleans, has admitted his son, 
E. F. Kohnke, Jr., as a partner in his 
business, which will be conducted here- 
after under the firm name of E. F. 
Kohnke & Son. 


The bakers went on a strike yesterday. 
Out of the 104 bakeries in New Orleans, 
38 larger ones signed up and agreed to 
the union demand, and are running full 


blast. 
sure. 


Others are running under pres- 
There will be no bread shortage. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., May 3.—A little de- 
mand for flour developed last week from 
various sources, but even the present 
strong price position seems to have no 
influence in stirring buyers to action, 
and they are content to sit tight and .do 
nothing. The big users are out of the 
market., A movement among housewives 
to store a barrel or two is beginning to 
attract notice, and is responsible for 
some of the demand. The strength of 
wheat and the unfavorable outlook for 
the new crop is influencing the small 
buying. 

Mills report some improvement in the 
car situation, also that they have been 
materially aided in relieving congested 
storage space by being able to load on 
boats. 

The durum mill reports a few sales of 
semolina to domestic sources, and also 
some low-grade flour for export. Boat 
deliveries made export business possible. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Rye flour continues very dull, with 
buyers doing nothing. Going prices seem 
to be too high for them. An easier rye 
market brought a reduction of 10@20c 
bbl in flour prices. 

Millfeed holds firm in the face of light 
production and a fair demand for 
prompt delivery. The light output of 
mills has reduced the volume of feed, 
and mills find difficulty in making deliv- 
eries on contracts. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 
— activity 
This week .......ssceeeees 5 15 





eB ..| Beer eee BE § 15 
EHRE VORP occ ccccceccesoce 8 35,130 95 
PWS FORTS GEO .ncccscssves 11,450 32 


NOTES 

John D. Shanahan, of Buffalo, now 
with the Niagara Falls Milling Co., is in 
Duluth today. 

The La Salle brought 88,600 bus rye 
from Fort William, Ont., last week, and 
it went into elevator E. 

G. A. Tomlinson, who has been direc- 
tor of inland waterways at Washington 
during the war period, was in Duluth 
last week. 

Buffalo reports the arrival of grain 
boats from Duluth, adding to the fleet 
held up there by the strike of grain 
scoopers, and elevator and tug men. 

Duluth-Superior mills made heavy ship- 
ments of flour and feed to the East by 
boat last week, and materially reduced 
their stocks and increased their storage 
space. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was at Kansas City 
last week, and now is at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. He will be away until 
May 15. 

Flour is arriving rapidly from interior 
points and going into store for shipment 
later by water to the East. Stocks of 
considerable size have already accumu- 
lated in the warehouses, and are steadily 
being added to. 

Following the easier tendency of rye 
futures, the market took a brace today 
and closed 21%c better than Saturday. 
Trading slowed up, however, in compari- 
son with the snap and volume noted 
early last week. 

The J. S. Ashley arrived the middle of 
last week from Chicago with 300,000 
bus winter wheat, which was unloaded 
into elevator E and will be sent out by 
rail to Minneapolis for use in mills there. 
The Barnum Grain Co. handled the 
cargo. 

The Joe Wood arrived from the lower 
lakes April 29, and this marked the 
formal opening of navigation. The bulk 
freighters were slow in starting out, ow- 
ing largely to the difficulty in getting 
bunker coal. Lower lake ports are very 
short of supplies. 

The supply of wheat screenings is lim- 
ited, and the market is holding firm. The 
demand is not pressing unless the stuff 
is badly wanted, and then buyers are 
willing to pay up to get it. With navi- 
gation open, Canadian screenings will 
probably be coming in when the demand 
becomes urgent. 


549 


Soft coal is beginning to arrive at 
Duluth-Superior. Dealers have received 
notice that prices will be $1.50 ton higher 
than last year. Youghiogheny coal will 
be held at $8 ton for lump, $7.50 for run 
of pile and $6.25 for screenings. This 
compares with $6.60 for lump, and $6.25 
for run of pile last year. 

Spring wheat prices closed nominally 
5@l5c higher today. Dark northern 
showed the least uplift, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
northern the most. Only limited milling 
demand for it. Receipts mostly applied. 
Durum was in good call for shipping, 
and any class of this wheat met ready 
absorption at former price basis. 


Duluth-Superior elevators were busy 
last week loading out more than 5,000,000 
bus rye that is going east for export. 
Today 750,000 bus more were loaded. 
There will then be left only about 1,500,- 
000 bus. Daily receipts are fairly large, 
some of the rye coming from Minneap- 
olis. Practically all of the stock here is 
sold to go east, and is under charter. 


F. G. Cartson. 





California Bean Situation 

San Francisco, Cat, May 1.—The 
California Bean Growers’ Association has 
received word from Seattle that the first 
cargo of kotenashi beans from the 1919 
Manchurian crop has arrived. The ar- 
rival of these oriental beans, offered at 
wholesale now at 3.9c per lb, which is 
fully 114¢ under small white California 
beans, which they closely resemble, is 
expected still further to depress the price 
for the California product. 

S. D. Pine, of the California Bean 
Growers’ Association, yesterday stated 
that, unless Congress could be prevailed 
upon to place a high tariff on importa- 
tions of oriental beans, property values 
in the agricultural sections of this state 
would depreciate during the next two 
years fully $100,000,000. 

“TI know of one instance,” said Pine, 
“where there has been a terrible tumble 
in values already. That is in the Lompec 
valley, where good bean land sold during 
the war at $1,200 per acre that the pres- 
ent owners would have a hard time find- 
ing a buyer for now who would pay $500. 

“The bean-growers of Manchuria pay 
the laborers 38c a day with board, as 
against $4 a day, with board, that the 
California farmer must pay. It costs 
them less than 2c per lb to raise their 
beans, and their freight rate by water 
is less from Japan to Pacific Coast ports 
than the railroad rate from. Santa Maria 
to San Francisco. In 1917 careful fig- 
ures were compiled regarding the cost 
to grow beans in this state, and these 
were sworn to and presented to Congress. 
The average cost in California was then 
6.89¢ per lb, and beans today are being 
sold at wholesale for a cent less than 
they cost the grower. 

“The importer of kotenashi beans will 
advocate giving up bean-growing in Cali- 
fornia and permitting foreigners who 
can grow them more cheaply to supply 
this market. But beans are the greatest 
and only soil renewer of all the unirri- 
gated crops, and if farmers of this state 
cannot rotate their other field crops with 
beans, the soil will steadily and rapidly 
deteriorate.” R. C. Mason. 





German Bread Up 70 Per Cent 


Bakers of Berlin, Germany, have an- 
nounced a 70 per cent increase in the 
price of bread, effective May 10, when 
the household loaf of four pounds will 
cost 414 marks. All bakers’ wares have 
been increased proportionately. 





The total value of the declared exports 
from Punta Arenas, Chile, to the United 
States was $11,816,348 during the past 
year, compared with $10,122,873 in 1918. 
Exports from Caldera, consisting almost 
entirely of copper, amounted to $3,395,- 
010 and $3,080,037 in 1918 and 1919, re- 
spectively. 





The declared exports from Guantana- 
mo, Cuba, to the United States were 
valued at $8,644,433 in 1918 and $16,211,- 
131 during the past year. Shipments of 
sugar, which rose from 187,658,430 lbs, 
worth $8,437,148, in 1918, to 283,113,307, 
worth $16,041,983, in 1919, accounted for 
the increase. 














AUSTRALIA'S NEW TARIFF 


‘Substantial Protection Afforded Local Manu- 
fa In d Prices to Con- 





sumer Expected 
Apexaipe, So. Avust., March 26.—Yes- 
terday there came into operation 


throughout Australia a new federal tar- 


iff, which provides a considerably in- | 


creased measure of protection for local 
manufacturers. This is recognized as be- 
ing highly desirable, and, indeed, essen- 
tial; but it is pointed out that, in view 
of the fact that few Australian factories 
have an output sufficient to satisfy the 
total demand, the cost of importations, 
to a large extent, will be the determin- 
ing factor in prices and, consequently, 
the new duties will react upon the con- 
sumers in many ways. 

Already, in this connection, a great 
deal of criticism has been launched 
against the tariff, and it is urged that 
numerous items will necessarily have to 
be submitted to very searching inquiry, 
and ibly modification. Notwithstand- 
ing the powerful protectionist influences 
at work and the contention that the new 
tariff is long overdue, a strong body of 
public opinion regards its introduction as 
extremely inopportune. 

_ Bitter complaints are heard on all 
sides in respect to high prices, “prof- 
iteering” and the trials of wage-earners 
and the middle classes in meeting their 
domestic requirements. Yet the cost of 
clothing, which is already unprecedent- 
édly dear, has been artificially advanced, 
and various foodstuffs and other neces- 
sary commodities will likewise now be 
more difficult to secure. 

Apart from the protective aspect, the 
increased preference for British goods 
is strikingly apparent. There has been 
an advance from what previously was 
tantamount to a 5 per cent preference 
to a 15 per cent one, and it has been 
brought about chiefly by advancing the 
rates of duty under the general tariff. 

An innovation is an intermediate tar- 
iff, but this will not become operative for 
the time being. It has been provided, 
seemingly, with a view either to prefer- 
ential treatment for the allies of Great 
Britain in the World War, or as a basis 
for reciprocal tariff arrangements with 
foreign countries. The British prefer- 
ential tariff, of course, includes only 
goods which are the produce or manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom under 
the conditions now existing in regard 
to British preference. 

The protection for the iron and steel 
industry is remarkably high, manifestly 
with the object of materially assisting 
the manufacturers of these products in 
Australia, and the output of local agri- 
cultural machinery and _ implements, 
among other lines. A striking example 
of the policy of the government in this 
connection is instanced by pig iron. This 
is now dutiable at 20s per ton from the 
‘United Kingdom, and 40s from other 
countries, Formerly it entered free from 
Great Britain, and had to pay a duty of 
5 per cent from other sources. 

What the new duty actually represents 
may be gleaned from the fact that the 
highest price quoted for Cleveland pig 
iron for the five years immediately prior 
to the war was 70s 6d in 1913, and the 
lowest price 45s 744d in 1911. This gives 
a mean of about 58s, and 20s a ton duty 
on that basis would be nearly 35 per 
cent. Even at today’s British quotation 
of in the neighborhood of £9, the pro- 
tection is substantial. This is fairly typi- 
cal of what is being done for other 
“key” industries. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been 
voiced jn the motor trade. For the last 
two or three years several of the firms 
have made their own bodies in Australia. 
They have thoroughly established them- 
selves, and derived great benefit from the 
regulation which has operated during the 
last two years, and which limited the 
number of bodies that could be imported. 
The further rise in the tariff on motor 
bodies will intrench them stronger than 
ever; but while the government is stimu- 
lating the body building industry on the 
one hand, it threatens te choke it with 
the other. Chassis have to pay an extra 
10 per cent duty, and that will increase 
the cost of cars and possibly reduce the 
number sold 


There have been moderate increases in 


. 
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‘the duties on groceries, but tea is still 
free when imported in bulk. The in- 
creases in textiles and wearing apparel 
are mainly confined to the general tariff. 
British goods will still enter free, but 
the general tariff has been advanced to 
15 per cent. The only change in the duty 
on made-up apparel is an advance of 10 
per cent in the general rate to the high 
figure of 55 per cent. 

Bags, sacks, packs and so on are still 
free, but for calico and hessian, n.e.i., 
and linen bags the preferential rate is 
20 per cent, and the general 35 per cent. 
Agricultural and viticultural machinery, 
n.e.i., which was 20 and 25 per cent pre- 
viously, is now 2214, and 35 per cent. The 
same applies to chaff-cutters, but other- 
wise there is not much change in the 
duties on agricultural machinery. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


CAR SITUATION ACUTE 


Shortage in Equipment Unprecedented—Mills 
Giving Preference to Capacity Carload 
Orders—Grain Shipments Delayed 


To conserve boxcars, Minneapolis mills 
are insisting on loading every available 
car at maximum capacity. The car situa- 
tion is critical, and is interfering great- 
ly with the operation of mills. 

The following letter covering the situa- 
tion has been sent to its sales force by 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneap- 
olis: “Never in the history of railroad- 
ing has there been such a shortage of 
cars fit for the loading of grain and 
grain products. 

“During the year 1915, business condi- 
tions were so poor that only 75 per cent 
of the railway equipment was used. 
Consequently, no orders for new equip- 
ment were given by carriers. 

“During 1916, conditions were better 
and carriers commenced ordering boxcars 
for future delivery, but at the beginning 
of the war these orders were canceled, 
and after the railroads were taken over 
by the government, 100,000 boxcars were 
ordered, but up to this time only 95,000 
have been delivered. 

“The annual decrease in boxcars, ac- 
count of deterioration, wrecks, fires, etc., 
is 120,000. We are, therefore, virtually 
500,000 cars short of normal conditions. 
The building capacity of the manufac- 
turers of boxcars is 108,000 per year. 
The railway companies that build a por- 
tion of their own cars are not doing so, 
account of not being able to procure 
labor and raw material; therefore, no 
immediate prospects of relief. 

“Naturally, in face of these conditions 
we will give preference to capacity loads. 
We find that 75 per cent of the cars now 
furnished are 80,000 and 100,000 capac- 
ity. This means all orders 88,000 lbs or 
over will have three chances to one to 
receive preference. ‘A word to the wise 
is sufficient.’ 

“Under normal conditions the ter- 
minal elevators in the Twin Cities at this 
time of the year are virtually empty. 
Today there are 17,000,000 bus grain in 
storage which cannot be moved,-on ac- 
count of the scarcity of railway equip- 
ment. Country elevators in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota are filled with 
grain, and carriers will be unable to 
move one-half of this grain previous to 
the new crop. The Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Soo roads are at 
least 30,000 boxcars short of the usual 
number required to move the normal 
crop. 

“You can readily see the seriousness of 
the situation, and we are fearful as to 
the results that will occur from now on 
because of our inability to give the serv- 
ice and delivery of flour necessary to 
protect our customers. 

“Because of this acute car shortage, 
we have been able to run our mills only 
to approximately one-third capacity: dur- 
ing the past two months.” 








Delinquent Tax Collections 

Wasuincton, D. C.,. May 1—Col- 
lections of $19,051,238 in delinquent 
taxes and penalties, and discovery of 
295,977 delinquent taxpayers, were made 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue dur- 
ing a six months’ delinquent tax drive 
ended Jan. $1, the bureau has announced. 
The delinquents were for the tax year 
1918 and prior years. With the close of 
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the current filing period, March 15, 1920, 
the bureau began yen delinquent tax 
drive, which it intends to make the most 
effective and intensive in the bureau’s 
history. Joun J. Marrinan. 





Argentine Flour Analyzed 
Battimore, Mp., May 
lowing is the report of a local laboratory 
on three samples of Argentine flour 
which were recently submitted to it for 
analysis, and which are designated as 
first, second and third grades: 





Grade of cw—a——- Per cent of, 

flour— ash moisture gluten 
WE ab cies eos dus 0.46 12.90 10.5 
WOGGME sicscicese 0.72 12.30 11.5 
TRITA ..ccsvcvsoee 0.74 11.60 12.0 


“Glutens were all very elastic, and 
fairly hard. Second and third grades 
are considerably below our average 
American bakers flour. Our good first 
clears, both spring and hard winter, have 
about 0.70 per cent ash. First grade 
comes nearer our American grade of 
flour than the other two flours. 

“From the bake tests it was found that 
each of the samples gave a well-volumed 
loaf of about the same size. Volume was 
not measured. Second and third gyades 
had a very dark-colored crumb, which 
might be expected from their high ash 
content. The development of texture 
was not so good, the cells being fairly 
large and coarse. First grade gave a 
much better loaf than either second or 
third grade. The development of the 
texture was better, the grain being small- 
er and more uniform, cell walls thinner 
and color of crumb much better. The 
color of crumb was about that which we 
get with a 95 per cent unbleached Kan- 
sas having 0.47 per cent ash and 11 per 
cent gluten. 

“Second and third grades are below 
the requirements of leading local bak- 
ers. First grade might do very well for 
blending with springs, having a hard and 
inelastic gluten, but it is doubtful if it 
could be used alone with satisfaction by 
our larger bakers, as it is somewhat below 
the average grade they are now using.” 
The report concludes by saying that “all 
the samples possessed a very marked 
ground smell that did not bake off very 
good, and which, of course, is very ob- 
jectionable.” Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Administration License Revoked 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 1.—Julius 
Barnes announced yesterday that he had 
revoked, until further notice, effective at 
noon, April 30, the Food Administration 
license covering wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts held by the Sullivan (Ind.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. “for admitted violations of 
the food control act and the rules, regu- 
lations and requirements of the Food 
Administration.” The concern failed to 
keep accurate accounts and records, and 
failed to render accurate reports truly 
reflecting actual wheat-milling opera- 
tions during the 10 months ending June 
30, 1918. 

“As a result of such violations,” it is 
stated, “it became impossible to deter- 
mine the exact amount of excess profits 
taken by the Sullivan Mill & Elevator 
Co., although the evidence clearly estab- 
lished that such excess profits to a sub- 
stantial amount had been taken and re- 
tained by the company.” It was also an- 
nounced that, because of such revocation 
of its Food Administration wheat and 
wheat product license, and because of the 
misconduct leading to such revocation, 
the Wheat Director license of the Sulli- 
van Mill & Elevator Co. had also been 
revoked, effective at noon, April 30, until 
further notice. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Cereal Investigation Hampered 

Ocven, Uran, May 1.—Reduction in 
the federal appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture will necessitate 
the reduction of activities of the cereal 
investigation station at Nephi, Utah, and 
may cause its discontinuance, according 
to Aaron F. Brakcen, superintendent of 
the offices. Through strict economy the 
superintendent hopes to provide for the 
Office until July 1%, after which time he 
says it will be necessary for the state of 
Utah to advance expenses if the work is 
to be handled. The subject has been tak- 
en up with the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege at Logan, and the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change. W. E. Zuppann. 
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REPORT ON KANSAS CROP 


Board of Agriculture Secretary Foreses, | 


State Yield of About 110,000,000 Bu.— 
Condition of the Wheat 


The April report of J. C. Mohler, see. 
retary of the Kansas state board of agri. 
culture, estimating 19 bus to the ac~e a 
representing 100 per cent, foreca:ts , 
crop of about 110,000,000 bus. Re.ard. 
ing the present condition of wheat, the 
report says: 

“There was comparatively little wi ter. 
killing of wheat, and the cause of 10s js 
attributed mainly to dry we: ther 
throughout the fall and winter, and \. ind; 
of high velocity this spring precc ding 
the rains. Much wheat was sown late 
last fall under unfavorable condi ions 
of moisture, and often on seed beds that 
lacked proper preparation becaus. of 
dry weather. In all portions of the < ‘ate, 
however, present soil conditions arc ex. 
tra good for vigorous growth of w ‘eat, 
owing to recent rains, except in the 
southwestern quarter which, up to ate 
of this report, was still short of de. 
quate moisture, although light rain. of 
a quarter to a half inch have f° llen 
there since. 

“It is in this portion, too, where the 
largest percentages of losses have seen 
sustained, resulting in as much as 5: per 
cent of the acreage sown in each of the 
important counties of Clark and Kiowa. 
Several of the south-central cou ities 
prominent as wheat producers report 
heavy abandonment, as Barber, Ha vey 
and Kingman, 33 per cent each, and 
Reno 27 per cent, while further north 
Russell, with 36 per cent, Jewell 35 per 
cent, and Lincoln and Smith, each with 
20 per’ cent abandoned, are the hea jest 
losers. 

“Another region conspicuous for the 

high percentage of worthless whea! js 
composed of about a dozen southeastern 
counties, and amounting on the average 
to 22 per cent of that sown. In fact the 
percentages of abandoned wheat are 
much larger in the southern half of the 
state than in the northern half, duc to 
moisture in portions that the southern 
territory did not receive last fall and 
winter. Likewise present prospects for 
the growing crop are uniformly bctter 
in the northern counties. 
. “Conditions of 90 or above are all, with 
one exception, reported from counties 
lying north of an imaginary line drawn 
through the middle of the state, from 
east to west. Gove County reports the 
highest percentage of condition, 97, fol- 
lowed by Graham 95, Sheridan 94, Nor- 
ton, Thomas and Lane 93 each, Dec :itur 
91, all but Lane in the northwest, Brown 
and Doniphan, northeastern corner coun- 
ties, 91 each, and Saline, a central coun- 
ty, with 90. The general average coidi- 
tion of the growing wheat in the no:th- 
ern half of the state on 3,689,442 acres 
is 84.5 per cent, in the southern half, on 
3,702,274 acres, 72.3 per cent. 

“Tt will be remembered that a large 
area of volunteer wheat, 1,262,000 acres, 
and almost entirely in the western t) rd, 
was included in the estimated acreag« of 
winter wheat for the state. Probabl) 25 
per cent at least of the abandoned a: re- 
age in the western counties is of vo \in- 
teer wheat, according to reporters, ‘nd 
as a matter of fact the promise of the 
volunteer wheat remaining is by no me ins 
so good in most places as that sown on 
prepared seed beds. 

“Very little insect damage is indi at- 
ed, although there appears to be ser us 
infestation of Hessian fly in the wo 
southeastern counties of Cherokee 1nd 
Labette. The presence of this pes! is 
noted in about 40 other counties, mo tly 
in the eastern part, but in these i‘ is 
mentioned by only a few correspond: ts 
out of the large number reporting.” 





Northwestern Flour Qutput—Export- 


The attached table shows the flour ov 
and foreign shipments by mills of Mi 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, { »™ 
Sept. 1, 1919, to April 24, 1920, with c m- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


it 


is 


r-— Output, -—-Exports — 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 191 19 








Minneapolis ...11,870 11,212 240 1 

St. Paul ....... 354 264 es 

Duluth-Superior 327 635 vbe . 

Outside mills .. 6,780 8,182 21 38 
Totals /..... 19,331 20,293 261 091,275 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchamtB ..ceceeesseeseseees $15.75 @16.25 
spring patent, SGU ws i oes ic iee 14.75 @15.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 14.00@14.25 
spring clears, jute ......++..++- 10.00 @10.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, JUte vce 8.25@ 8.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.50@14.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.75 @13.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.00@12.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........5+- 9.75 @10.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.00 @14.75 
Patent, 95 per CeMt .....s.ee00s 13.00 @13.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........+. - 9.75@10.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.40@11.00 


Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.00 @10.25 

WHEAT—Offerings light. Export demand 
good, although buyers showed a disposition 
back away from the market at the close. 
No. 2 hard sold at $2.85@2.88; No. 2 red, 
$2.87; No. 3 northern, $3.05; No, 3 mixed, 
$2.8 No. 4 red, $2.79; a car of No. 1 red 
sold Friday at $2.87. 

CORN—Prices advanced to the highest of 
the season and closed there, with offerings 
light, No. 2 yellow selling at $1.89. Range 
for the week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week 
6 mix.. 170@172 166 @168 153 @163 
5 mix.. 172@... 160 @168 153 @166 
4mix.. 168@176 165 @170% 156% @167% 
3 . 165@182 166 @174% 155% @169 
162% @167 153 @165% 
164 @i69 155 @4’65 
@170% 156 @168% 
@174% 155 @170 
... 172@180 168 @1i74 156 @170 

OATS—New high records .were made every 
day this week. Offerings were not large 
enough to supply the local demand from 
teamsters, The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
wh... 108 @107 97 @102% 68 @73 
wh... 108% @112% 100 @105 68 @73% 
wh... 104% @113% 100% @107 69% @75% 
wh... 109% @113% 102 @105 cencMaeee 
RYE—Cash demand good, with prices 
ghest of the season. No. 2 ranged $2.05 
and closed at $2.15%. No. 3 closed 


Last year 


o mix. 

6 yel... 170@... 

5 yel... 160@... 

4yel... 1683@176 164 
ye . 166@183 166 









at $2.12%@2.18%. May closed today at 
$2.11@2.12, July at $2.01% @2.01%, and Sep- 
tember at $1.85. 

BARLEY—Prices in Chicago have ad- 
vanced to the highest in the country, and 


is being attracted here from other 
One house shipped 50,000 bus from 


barley 
markets. 


Milwaukee and Minneapolis to deliver on 
May sales. Range for the week on poor to 
fancy was $1.50@1.85, with the latter price 
paid today; May closed at $1.72 and Sep- 
tember at $1.41 


in corn goods and 
oatmeal has improved, while production has 
been somewhat reduced by oatmeal millers. 
Corn flour is quoted at $4.80 per 100 Ibs; 
corn meal, $4.02% for white, and $4.17% for 
y 
x 





Ww; pearl hominy $4.20, and granulated 
$4.15,—per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $5.55 per 


90-ib sack; steel-cut, $6.24 per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices have advanced. 
Trade is restricted by inability of mills to 
ship. Some mills say that they have shipped 
practically nothing in a month. The price 
f.o.b. Chicago is $70@75 ton. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

on apa sh -  e 


1920 1919 920 1919 
Flour, bbls,.... 97 201 25 113 
Wheat, bug.... 222 330 204 1,777 
Corn, DUB. ...<% 321 2,023 247 817 
Oats, bug...... 506 1,672 554 109 
Rye, bDuUs.....06 45 188 241 326 
Barley, bus.... 196 558 190 1,006 





DULUTH, MAY 1 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 





Family patent ....+eeeeeeeee+++$14,50@14.75 
Bakers patent ..ccccccccevccses 14.25 @14.50 
First clear, Jute ....seese. seeee 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, Jute .....s.eeeees 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 seEMOHNA......ecececceces 14.25 @14.50 
Durum patent ....... Cr re er 13.90@14.15 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
uperior mills, in 100-Ilb sacks: 





I 3 GORRRME ce ci cee scnivscdsecvene $5.50 
Pure WRG SOG seid oe 6 ti ceaw ee eseh en 6.00 
No. 3 GRE SONG cies ano wasn saRee vedic 3.50 
No. 8 2 ycicetd eek dsanteresxe Su weiss 5.00 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
ee 1... 5,575 May 3...34,210 May 4...10,000 
Apr. 24.. 6,630 Apr. 26. .40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 
Apr. 17,. 2,820 Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 
Apr, 10..19,466 Apr. 12..21,325 Apr. 18. .16,926 


WHEAT—Cash market slowed up in in- 


terest and trading. The previous active 
durum demand was lacking at the start, and 
premiums were lowered 9c. Later demand 
wiped out the initial loss. Spring quotations 
closed 5@20c higher on the week, under very 
limited business. Buyers are less eager for 
it than for the durum. A 300,000-bu cargo 
of winter wheat arrived from Chicago, and 
is being loaded on cars for Minneapolis. 
Close to 700,000 bus wheat went aboard 
boats and moved east during the week. 
Stocks in houses tonight are reported at 
2,326,000 bus, a decrease for the week of 
157,000. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 24 .... 96 @100 210% 146@168 
April 26 .... 98% @102% 217% 148@170 
April 27 .... 98 @102 213% 148@170 
April 28 .... 97% @101% 212% 148@170 
April 29 .... 96% @100% 209% 148@170 
April 30 .... 96 @100 211% 148@170 
May 1. .ccevic 98% @102% 213 148@170 
pve 8, 1919. 68% @ 69% 170% 100@114 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c-—Domestic——, -—— Bonded, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ...... 33 202 110 ~~ 3 
RO sesicd. 2,309 2,678 6 “a “ on 
Barley .... 95 106 466 es 74 12 
Flaxseed .. 127 226 259 3 98 6 
COFM wccrce oe 57 ee . 


Receipts ond shipments by ‘weabe ented 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring .... 98 P 12 84 1,965 42 
Durum .... 508 oe 2 632 2,266 20 
Winter .... 14 o% + 3 405 
Totals .. 620 <3 14 719 4,636 62 
OBW weices 27 5 56 29 70 
NO sc besiss 395 536 5,062 1, 013 Cs 
Barley .... 21 2 5 875 706 111 
Flaxseed .. 24 23 3 2 ‘6 100 
Bonded... oe 97 oe es 6 
Duluth-Superior wheat oteain, May 1, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 ak nor } 
1,2 nor } 5 3,162 4 2 2 5 
2 dak nor J 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor § 114 220 es 27 es 1 
All other 
spring .. 255 907 16 27 «s 3 


1 am dur} 
1,2 dur § 837 2,302 6 80 


All other 
durum ..1,523 2,155 135 131 1 
Winter .... 29 997 ae 6 ot 
Mixed .... 63 <e oa) Bae 2 1 
Totals ..2,326 9,743 161 450 5 10 


FLAXSEED—Spreading and evening up 
operations were the order as the delivery 
day, May 1, drew near, Shorts generally 
were forced to pay up for their wants, caus- 
ing sharp price advances. With these re- 
quirements filled, reactions occurred, and 
the close shows net decline from close of 
April 24, of 5@8c. Shorts were at a disad- 
vantage, because of the rail tie-up and the 
strong cash premiums. Deliveries on May 
contracts today were reported at 47,000 bus, 
and depressed the market. The trade is 
aware that generous stocks of Argentine 
flaxseed are held at the seaboard for de- 
livery, some being already in cars to move 
with clearing up of the railroad congestion, 
and realize the meaning of this as a market 
factor. Caution is therefore the watchword. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— Close —— 
Opening May 3 
we tp 26 at. Low May 1 1919 
May ..$4.7 ~ $4.55 $4.57 $4.00 
SAY v6 cove ° ea ee TT 3.99 
Ode, co cues ‘ abe bene 3.82 
New contracts— Close 
Opening May 1 
April 26 High Low 1920 
MOP ivaesives $4.64 $4.73 $4.55 $4.58 
errr 4.65 4.72 4.50 4.55 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 1 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.25 @15.60 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 13.60@14.30 
First clear, cotton ............. 10.55 @10.70 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 11.20@11.60 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 10.60 @10.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.50@ 8.75 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.10@14.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 4.10@ 4.25 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.00@ 4.15 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 3.90@ 4.10 

MILLFEED—Strong. Standard bran, 
$54.50@55; standard fine middlings, $58@ 


58.50; flour middlings, $53@68; red dog, $68 
@69; rye feed, $57; oil meal, $70; hominy 
feed, $69.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Prices strong, with demand 
good for all milling grades. Receipts, 35 
cars, No. 1 northern, $3.10@3.35; No. 2, 
$3.05@3.20; No. 3, $2.95 @3.05. 
BARLEY—wUp 5@7c. Receipts, 127 cars. 
Demand was good at all times, and offer- 


ings were taken care of. No. 3, $1.78@1.81; 
No. 4, $1.62@1.78; feed and rejected, $1.55 
@1.,70. 

RYE—Prices unchanged. The call was 
good from both millers and shippers for spot 
and to-arrive. No. 1, $2.183@2.20%; No. 2, 
$2.12@2.20%; No. 3, $2.10@2.18. 

CORN—Advanced 8@10c, with demand 
good at all times from millers and shippers. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.73@1.78%; No. 4 yellow, 


$1.70@1.77; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.77; No. 3 
white, $1.74@1.79. 
OATS—Prices advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 


164 cars. The call was good at all times, 
and tables were cleared each day. No. 2 
white, $1.07@1.11; Nd. 3 white, $1.05% @1.10; 
No, 4 white, $1.05@1.09%. 


WBEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS ; 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
19 1919 1920 1919 


Ld 
> 


Flour, bbis... 12,250 172,105 6,010 15,750 
Wheat, bus.. 48,390 29,480 34,840 69,680 
Corn, bus.... 209,340 105,540 223,578 11,120 
Oats, bus.... 351,940 238,680 232,450 84,000 
Barley, bus.. 198,515 277,890 21,870 89,490 
Rye, bus..... 168,000 60,750 28,350 40,500 
Feed, tons... 300 1,140 4,083 1,950 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PE id's 6 60d bo. b6 tote ts Ks bcos $14.00 @14.60 
MSPUNBME vec ccccs cccwsecveccece 13.10@13.40 
is) 2 PPR eee 10.80@11.90 


Bocond | CIOAF..o.0 si cccivcicrecsss 8.50@ 9.25 

MILLFEED—The market is rather inac- 
tive, principally because of lack of offerings. 
Mills are still well sold up and are back on 
shipments, while small current output is be- 
ing largely devoted to taking care of mixed- 
car orders. Quotations: bran, $53; brown 
shorts, $56@57; gray shorts, $58@60; white 
shorts, $63. 

WHEAT—The market was very strong all 
week, and reached a new high point toward 
the close, with No. 2 wheat selling at 
slightly more than $3 bu. Supplies were 
small, but there was a good general demand, 
including better mill-buying. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $2.92@3.02, medium $2.90 
@2.95; No. 2, hard $2.90@38, medium $2.87 
@2.95; No. 3, hard $2.85@2.95, medium $2.82 
@2.95; No. 4, hard $2.80@2.90, medium $2.78 
@2.88. Soft wheat: No. 1 $2.86, No. 2 $2.85, 
No. 3 $2.82, No. 4 $2.75 @2.77. 

CORN—Offerings were very limited and 
the market was narrow, with practically no 
change in prices. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.74, No. 3 $1.73, No. 4 $1.68@1.70; 
yellow corn, No. 2 $1.77@1.78, No. 3 $1.76, 
No. 4 $1.72@1.74; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.73@ 
1.74, No. 3 $1.72, No. 4 $1.69. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
673,650 246,050 729,350 659,800 


Wheat, bus.. 
150,000 407,300 130,000 232,500 


Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... -62,900 302,600 32,000 262,500 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 16,500 17,600 50,600 
Barley, bus.. 49,300 12,500 10,400 24,700 
Bran, tons... 340 1,120 2,360 3,240 
Hay, tons.... 5,148 4,776 3,108 1,488 
Flour, bbls... 9,750 15,600 43,200 66,950 





TOLEDO, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $13.15 @13.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@61.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... « «ee «@62.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 63.00 @65.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @73,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag,.... - @13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 47 cars, 17 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 40 cars, 22 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 37 cars, 29 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 165,900 372,000 49,305 118,620 
Corn, bus.... 50,000 32,500 19,950 19,540 
Oats, bus.... 75,850 134,250 37,645 219,870 





BUFFALO, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Bat) | 
Best patent spring ............. $ --@15.90 
p SPP eee Eee -»@15.90 
ia. | NS Sree 2 os ..@12.65 
Second clear ....-...eeceeeseee --@ 8.60 
CGO HUE a 68S 6c cede eoeees .»@15.90 
TRV, WUT WIR. cece cvicnecias .-@13.15 
RYO, DEPHIBME sevice ccccccscadocess --@12.40 
“Sacked 
PO. CIN aii eine ec ade deeees $. - @58.00 
Standard middlings, per'ton.... . - @59.00 
EE NE i abide + 0.44.00 6683.6 op - @60.00 
Flour middlings ............++. - @65.00 


Red dog, per tom ........4.. 


os - @70.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 84. 1.00086. 00 





Corn meal, coarse, per ton - @76.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @77.00 
Hominy feed, per ton........... - @71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... -@73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - @75.00 
Oil meal, per tom .............4. - + O68. 

Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 5.40@ 5.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... + @45.00 


WHEAT —There were sales of No. 2 red 
and No. 2 white at $3, on, track, through 


billed, and the mills were willing to pay 
that price for more. No offerings of wheat 
here today in store or on track, 

CORN—The market opened strong, and 
advanced 3c later. All offerings were taken, 
and the closing was strong, although no cars 
could be unloaded or shipped, owing to the 
strike. Closing: No, 1 yellow, $1.87; No. 2 
yellow, $1.86; No. 3 yellow, $1.85; No, 4 yel- 
low, $1.80; No. 5 yellow, $1.76; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.69@1.72,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Buyers wanted oats, and paid 
prices asked, regardless of position. The 
early sales were at 2c over last week, and 
the market closed 7c higher. Closing: No. 
1 white, $1.24; No. 2 white, $1.28%; No. 3 


white, $1.22%; No. 4 white, $1.21%,—on 
track, nea "pilled. 
BARLEY—Maltsters were figuring for 


lake shipment all week, and a few lots were 
sold. Quotations, May and June, 46-lb, c.i.f. 
Buffalo, $1.78 @1.85. 

RYE—No offerings. 
cago May bid on track, 


No, 2, 12c over Chi- 
through billed. 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 1 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $15@15.70, 
standard $14.30@15, first clear $10@10.50; 
hard winter patent $13.60@14.356, straight 
$12.75 @13.60, first clear $10@11.25; soft win- 
ter patent $12.70@13.75, straight $11.90@ 
12,20, first clear $9.75@10.60. P 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran is offered 
at $57@68; gray shorts, $60@64; No. 1 al- 
falfa meal $43, No. 2 $37.50; oat feed, $40@ 
41; white hominy feed, $54. 

WHEAT—In fair demand at an advance 
of 4@5c. Receipts, 159 cars, against 77 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.983@2.94; 
No. 3 red, $2.91@2.92; No. 3 hard, $2.90. 

CORN—Demand good; prices 5@8c higher. 
Receipts, 265 cars, against 129. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.80; No, 2 yellow, $1.84; 
No, 3 yellow, $1.82@1.83; No. 4 yellow, $1.77 
@1.78; No. 3 white, $1.81; No. 4 white, $1.77. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.80; 
grits and hominy, $3.95. 

OATS—Up 4@5c; demand good. Receipts, 
147 cars, aga.ust 59. Closing prices: No. 
oats, $1.13; No. 2 oats, $1.12@1.18; No. 3 
white, $1.12@1.13; No, 2 mixed, $1.10, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

52,950 72,370 41,510 96,550 

253,236 278,450 94,600 145,620 

469,300 351,000 205,760 388,900 

424,000 828,000 170,040 525,520 
7,700 14,300 7,130 
ab wee 11,200 4,220 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 


1,670 





NEW YORK, MAY 1 

FLOUR—Dull; buyers not interested in 
new purchases, owing to inability to get 
deliveries of old on account of freight con- 
ditions. Resales about the only active do- 
mestic business. There were 15,000 bbis soft 
winter wheat straights sold for export at 
$12.25, jute. Heavy export sales of rye flour 
also reported. Grain Corporation made no 
purchases, Quotations: spring first patent, 
$15.75@16; standard patent, $14.50@16.25; 
first clear, $10.75@11.25; soft winter straight, 
$11.50@12.25; hard winter straight, $13.65@ 
13.95; first clear, $10.75@11.25; rye, $10.50@ 
12,—all in jute. Receipts, 48,234 bbls, 

WHEAT —Receipts, 383,000 bus, 

CORN—New high price levels marked the 
trading this week. Although a feeling of 
nervousness prevailed, it was clear that the 
supply and demand justified these price lev- 
els, and heavy foreign buying strengthened 
the situation. Quotations: No. 2 . yellow, 
$2.03; No. 3 yellow, $2; No. 2 mixed, $2.02. 
Receipts, 15,000 bus, 

OATS—Were closely in sympathy with 
corn in every respect. Prices were very firm 
at $1.40 bid for all grades. Receipts, 50,000 
bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 1 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbis, and 4,915,640 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 201,944 sacks to 
Trieste, 98,864 to Danzig and 300 to Havana. 
Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $15.25@15.75 
Spring standard patent ......,.. 14.25@14.85 
Spring first clear ...........+.: 10.75 @12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.50@12.00 


Quota- 


RYDE FLOUR—Firm, but quiet. 


tions: $11@11.50. per 196 Ibs, in sacks, as to 
quality. 
WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


370,933 bus; exports, 373,133; stock, 860,402. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2,wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No..1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 6 wheat, 14c under No, 1 

CORN—Firm and 6c higher under very 
light offerings, but trade slow. Receipts, 
44,630 bus; stock, 268,922. Quotations, new, 











ioe a 


uy location, ba $1.80@1.90, the 


nna Gene 
GOODS—Quiet, but but offerings light 
market firm in sympathy with ey 
ie material. Quotations: 

100-lb sacks 


ulated yellow meal, fancy. .$... Sth 
' Granulated white meal, fanc: 4. 
meal, fan 





Pearl hominy and grits, sacgeeee' toe @4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... ....@2.40 
MILLFEED—Quiet, but, with small pro- 
duction and very light offerings, the market 
ied firm. Quotations: 

Spring bran .......-...00+0++++$62.00@62.50 

_ Soft winter bran .............. 62.50@63.00 
Standard middlings ............ 61.00@62.00 
Flour middlings ............... 66.00@66.00 
Red d «eee 71,00@72.00 
OATS—Business restricted by scarcity. 
Market largely nominal at advanced figures, 


Pee eee ee eee eee 






Receipts, 9,945 bus; stock, 26,367. Quota- 
tions: 

No. 2 white ..... $1.35 @1.40 
No. 3 white ... 1.33@1.34 
BIO, 6 WRICO cesses cccccee 1.31@1.32 


OATMEAL—Firmly held, but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.68; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$11.86@12.94; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BOSTON, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, — : 


Barris Spe 






4.75 @15.90 

ra 76@10.85 

Hard winter patents 13.50@15.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 13.00 @13.75 
Soft winter straights ......... + 12.00@13.00 
Soft winter clears ............. 11.25@12.00 
Rye flour, patent .............5 10.75 @12.00 
MILLFEED—fFirm, but demand slow. 


Spring bran, $60.50; winter bran, $60.50@61; 
middlings, $63.50@70; mixed feed, $60@64; 

dog, $73; second clears, $88; gluten feed, 
$76.12; hominy feed, $68.40; stock feed, 
$67.50; oat hulls, reground, $46; cottonseed 
meal, $73.50@76,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand moderate, 
with market firmly held. White corn flour, 
$4.75; white corn meal, $4.75; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.75; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $5.75; granulated corn meal, 
yellow, $4.75; bolted yellow, $4.70; feeding 
corn meal, $3.65@3.70; cracked corn, $3.70 
@3.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with moderate 
offerings, and market 45c per 90-lb sack 
higher. Rolled is quoted at $5.50, and cut 
and ground at $6.33, per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.... 12,250 60,975 ..... «eees 
Wheat, bus... 91,150 254,500 1,098 770,330 
Corn, bus..... 2,640 1,100 22,903 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 28,600 19,200 12,130 602,176 
a” See 226,795 1,205 244,051 
Barley, bus... ..... 1,050 8,002 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 38 Se ee re 
Corn meal, bbis 280 BOG cewee sence 
me, COUOR. COUP sccce | sosed . evece 
RECEIPTS DURING APRIL 
1920 1919 
EL OD vc cccccccedecnce 88,215 174,090 
Gs WOE bc ccc cccccces 92,240 287,755 
. Fea 10,330 4,800 
Sees 142,010 569,420 
RI 604 nueeneedceetees 4,410 297,710 
BERNE WD 0 0s pecs ccdeses 1,250 1,050 
Millfeed, tons ............ 349 577 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 1,450 745 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 11,706 3,260 
SRRMOON, GUOME ccccicccers cows 1,027 
Exports from Boston this week: to Ham- 
burg, 28,426 bus rye; to Liverpool, 8,700 bus 
corn, 
BALTIMORE, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
Spring first patent 


Spring standard patent ........ 13.50 @14.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @14.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 13.00@13.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 11.75 @12.25 
Rye flour, white ............... 11.50@12.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 10.75 @11.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... --@15.25 
City mills’ blended patent...... ++ +@14.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...... - @13.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@13.25 


MILLFEED—Firm for ‘remit, ‘but weak 
for deferred, with all deliveries in meager 
demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $61@62; soft winter bran, 
$62@63; standard middlings, $63@64; flour 
middlings, $66@67; red dog, $73@74; city 
mills’ bran and middlings, $62.50@63.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c; demand good, 
movement moderate. Receipts, 269,718 bus; 
stocks, 970,294. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $3.07 bid; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $3. rot oe of sample grade for 
week, $2.55@2. 

CORN—Up ae @3c; movement light, de- 
mand erratic. Receipts; 96,689 bus; exports, 
1,200; stocks, 422,656. Closing prices: con- 

tract spot, $1.79; domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.80@1.81; range of southern for 
week, + pd 81; spot near-by yellow. cob, 
bbl, $8. 

3, le demand and move- 
Receipts, 45,689 bus; stocks, 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
28; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.27. 


wn ic; movement and demand 
t. Receipts, 334,194 bus; stocks, 1,- 


excellen 
459,628. Closing price of No. 2 western for 


export, § southern bag lots for 
week, $2. ry ri 26.8 as “ quality. wat: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in April, with ‘com« 
Parisons (000’s omitted): 





-~Receipts— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 138 471 185 366 
Wheat, bus.... 848 1,822 589 2,901 
Corn, bus...... 625 624 79 2 
Oats, 189 767 ree 
Rye, 2,873 2,539 1,613 
Barley, rie. 85 53 a 8 
Malt, bus 42 
Millfeed, tons. ves 2 


Receipts aa. exports from Jan. 1 to iis 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 764 1,677 635 1,055 
Wheat, bus.... 2,935 6,058 2,776 6,728 
Corn, bus...... 2,070 1,347 381 212 
Oats, bus...... 2,055 2,513 1,830 2,072 
Rye, bus..... 8,746 8,579 6,951 3,143 
Barley, bus.... 59 938 70 159 
Malt, bus...... 21 266 ae ee 
Buckwheat, bus 2 ose 
Millfeed, tons.. 5 5 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 4 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 ‘lbs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $15.00 @15.30 


Standard patent ........e..e0e 14.40@14.65 
PINTO ROO. 6s olds ccccdcdoceus 13.80@14.20 
PUPS CIOOE, JULC..o 6c ccecccccvccs 9.60@10.20 
Second clear, jute .........se.5 7.30@ 8.25 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (May 4), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .............. $14.00 @14.25 
Durum flour 9.00@11.40 
TE oc net bes hsb b0b 6060 rseeres «ee+-@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Se -Osc ea esos ab 328,820 175,920 363,340 
May 1.... 234,155 371,210 210,640 424,645 
April 24.. 234,940 371,535 180,520 461,635 
April 17.. 215,950 381,565 160,595 437,535 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
May B.0i2 crcces 44,725 16,415 39,005 
May 1.... 2,995 42,130 13,295 34,675 
April 24.. 5,410 57,715 26,160 43,120 
April 17.. 2,345 9,115 2,200 31,455 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar. 6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 «++ 10,630 
Mar. 13. 65 70,710 121,475 263,060 ++. 4,900 
Mar. 20. 65 70,710 146,525 262,240 2,195 1,200 
Mar. 27. 65 70,710 135,100 266,450 eee eee 
Apr. 8. 66 70,710 122,696 268,315 eee eee 
Apr. 10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 . Sas 
Apr. 17. 65 70,710 98,440 291,840 oe 2,075 
Apr. 24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 Ses 
May 1.. 53 58,795 122,535 238,160 1,035 1,440 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


May 1 Year ago 
| Pe $51.00@52.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 56.50@57.00 44.50@45.50 
Flour middlings... 58.50@60.00 60.50@51.50 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 65.00@66.00 655.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $67.50 @68.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 68.50@69.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 69.75@70.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 71.00@71.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 54.50@55.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, white*® .............. 12.00@12.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 9.25@ 9.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 12.00@12.10 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 11.80@11.90 
ell ST rere ree 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 26. 00 @32. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00 @34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... «+ 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........++. 68.00 @70.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢tPer bbi in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 2 
Dark northern spring... 
Northern spring ........ 
Red spring ......-seese6 
Amber durum ........+.+. 
DOREOME o ceccccccccccecses 
Red durum .....-...0005 
Dark hard winter ...... 
Hard winter ........ 
Yellow hard winter . 
Red winter ....... 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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of qu hag ag at Minneapolis 
the wee ushel: 
Oats 

* April ae Bw pucge es RS 167 @188 100% @102 

EP are . 166@167 100% @102 
yO Th Ae - 166@167 100% @101% 

April 30 °+..0.4.. -. 167@168 100 ©@101 
 §& Wehe 168@169 102% @103% 

May 3 ica tiank 171@172 106 @107 
Rye Barley 
April 27 208 @209 140@170 
April 28 207 @209 139@169 
April 29 204 @205 138 @168 
April 30 "208% @204% 138 @169 
= eee ae: 206% @207% 140@172 
BN Ons wos se hae 210% @211\% 148@174 


WBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: May 3 
Mayl1 April 24 1919 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,239,840 1,321,740 1,032,920 
Flour, bbls ...... 15,537 14,077 35,439 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,379 903 1,022 
Corn, bus ....... 64,320 117,120 59,000 
Oats, bus ....... 219,240 295,200 425,860 
Barley, bus ..... 151,800 157,080 734,160 
Rye, bus ........ 151,280 196,850 321,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 36,000 28,000 93,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 3 

May1 April 24 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 805,200 803,400 1,323,350 
Flour, bbis ...... 279,399 241,787 12,813 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,084 10,642 15,539 
Corn, bus ....... 116,100 121,260 45,630 
Oats, bus ....... 395,200 444,540 278,760 
Barley, bus ..... 254,400 230,680 647,400 
Rye, bus ........ 284,000 281,300 407,540 
Flaxseed, bus ... 10,800 8,260 eck ee 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











May 3 May 4 

May i Apr. 24 1919 1918 

No. 1 dark ..... 482 485 1,480 eee 

No. 1 northern.. 83 80 4,389 See 

No. 2 northern.. 1 139 vas 

OUNCES eiccccccc 6,528 6,816 4,960 soe 

Totale ....... 7,094 7,882 10,968 78 

p< b> Baer 7,534 8,210 sas Zee 
EW BOA ccciciices 9,611 10,096 
In 1916 ......6.. 5,608 6,263 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May3 May4 May 5 

May 1Apr.24 1919 1918 1917 

Corn ... 79 57 12 883 152 
Oats . 2,119 2,210 229 1,012 6,010 
Barley .. 744 768 2,183 1,158 728 
Rye . 4,377 4,417 5,783 156 252 
Flaxseed. 29 27 50 31 199 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—, Duluth, 


Track To arr. Track Yad 7 
April 27...$4.73% 4.68% 4.68% 4.6 
April 28... 4.72% 4.67% 4.74% ies cer 
April 29... 4.65% 4.60% 4.66% 4.58 4.53 
April 30... 4.69% 4.64% 4.65% 4.57 4.54 
May i..... 4.75% 4.70% 4.64% 4.58 4.55 
May 3..... 4.74% 4.74% 4.74% 4.67 4.63 

*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis. 36 93 89 29 50 31 
Duluth..... 24 120 3 130 226 265 
Totals.... 60 213 92 159 276 296 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Ma 
1, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis - 3,632 5,226 377 1,845 
Duluth ........ 1,237 3,451 755 2,934 
Totals «2... 4,869 8,677 1,132 4,779 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















May 1 

Wheat — oy Rye Brly 

Baltimore 988 07 39 1,562 6 
Boston ..... 100 “4 ti 1 3 
Buffalo ..... 5,023 205 112 1,101 214 
Chicago 7,604 1,020 2,375 721 594 
Afloat 219 bee 242 one 
Detroit ..... 23 23 "4 30 os 
Duluth ..... 2,326 bbe 32 2,309 94 
Galveston ...3,545 oes tae 403 259 
Indianapolis. 265 514 87 4 aes 
Kan, City....9,148 309 347 69 ¢oa 
Milwaukee .. 662 331 623 141 139 
Minneapolis 7,094 79 2,109 4,377 744 
N. Orleans... 970 74 163 88 1,028 
Newp. News. ... see eee 30 eke 
New York... 469 74 31 63 20 
Omaha ..... 1,612 1,056 430 61 7 
Poeerie ...... 2 130 62 2 08 eee 
Philadelphia, 914 166 20 370 2 
St. Louis.... 476 419 86 27 20 
Toledo ..... 692 43 49 85 ses 
Lakes ...... 762 171 53 3,926 262 
Totals ...42,784 5,035 6,813 15,560 3,382 
Last year...49,502 4,245 21,507 17,246 14,235 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat, 185,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
025,000; oats, 437,000; rye, 2,490,000. In- 


crease—Barley, 218,000 bus. 





Japan is planning the establishment of 
a government bureau to deal with prob- 
lems of industrial relations between 


worker and employer, patterned after 
the United States Conciliation Service. 


’ 


May 5, 1920 


NO CORPORATION PURCHASzx 


Call for Flour Falls to Meet Response « 
Pacific Coast for First Time Since Estab. 
lishment of Food Administration 


‘New Yorx, N. Y., May 1.—The United 
States Grain Corporation announces thy 
it has made no purchases of flour this 
week. 

W. QuackKENzvsx, 
* * 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 1.—Then 
were no purchases of flour here this week 
by the Grain Corporation. For the firs 
time since the Food Administration was 
established, the government call for offer. 
ings met with no response from nills, 
Last week only a few carloads wer 
bought, and the failure of the mills to 
come through this week occasioned . no 
surprise. 

Recent flour purchases have been from 
the small interior mills. These concerns 
find it more profitable now to sell their 
soft wheat flour to exporters than to the 
government. Brokers have been doing an 
active business in buying up lots from 
country mills and turning them over to 
shippers. 

As the Grain Corporation refused to 
raise its buying price above $9.90, track 
basis, some of the mills find it more ad- 
vantageous to shut down their plants 
and sell their soft wheat on the open 
market, as it commands a premium of 
50c over the basic price. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO APRIL 23 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 








Flour output Total for 

bbls year,* bbls 

Week ended— Pay 4 1919 1920 1919 

April $8.0. 2,612 112,282 101,776 

April 16 ...... 1's07 2,707 110,650 9 

April 9 ...... 1,769 2,576 109,143 96,5 
Age 8 .ccees 2,005 2,631 107,374 93,5 

March 26 2,614 105,360 91,350 

2,506 103,531 88,736 

2,134 101,605 86,230 

2,116 99,694 84,096 

1,884 97,559 81,980 

2,006 95,315 80,096 

1,904 93,109 78,090 

1,942 90,594 76,186 

2,270 88,282 74,244 

2,814 86,681 71,974 

2,670 82,722 69,660 

2,280 79,651 66,990 

2,472 76,4738 64,710 

1918 1919 1918 

2,206 73,442 62,238 

2,437 70,445 60,032 

Dec, 12 ....... 2,877 8,275 67,780 57,595 

. rere 2,956 3,126 64,863 54,320 

Nov. 28 ....... 3,179 2,739 61,897 51,194 

Nov, 21 ....... 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 

Nov. 14 ....... 3,130 2,632 65,571 45,708 

Wes FT vccccas 3,209 2,194 62,4383 43,176 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis, 

WHEAT (BUS) 
r-Receipts— -——Stocks— 





Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
April 23 2,185 141,842 120,891 
April 16 1,798 149,252 137,861 
April 1,644 153,897 150,446 
April 2,52% 158,907 161,245 
March 26 2,240 163,476 175,101 
March 19 2,386 169,176 189,807 
March 12 8,014 174,066 8 
March 6 $3,178 178,171 21: 
Feb, 2 2,889 182,625 219, 306 
Feb. 3,840 188,696 225,833 
Feb. 5,171 196,718 233,403 
Feb. 5,842 202,330 242,729 
Jan 8,371 210,938 245,683 
Jan 6,267 217,148 247,159 
Jan 8,788 225,642 249,266 
Jan 7,007 234,191 251,164 
Jan 4,937 248,463 253,484 

1918 1919 1918 

Dec, 7,239 251,069 254,050 
Dec. 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec, 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec, 18,932 268,621 257,234 
Nov. 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 13,311 288,841 271,485 
Nov. 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 13,673 298,406 292,435 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to April 23, 737,072,000 bus, 
against 709,462,000 a year ago, 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to April 23) 


1919-20 *1918-19 
Wheat, bus ......... 93,412,000 144,125,000 
See 14,924,000 22,015,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 166,613,000 243,193,000 
*Includes relief and A. E. F. shipments. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

April 28... 101 1380 155 1 232 «0210 
April 29... 126 92 46 vo» 381 210 
April 30 139 140 47 1 297 220 
May 1..... 194 142 71 1 218 334 
May 3..... 801 140 58 229 «(317 
May 4..... 107 +204 = #«661 4387 = 431 
Totals... 968 848 428 8 1,694 1,722 
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OCEAN RATE QUESTION BEFORE BOARD 





Delegation Representing Milling Industry Has Second Hearing Before Ship- 
ping Board in Interest of Parity in Ocean Transportation 
Rates on Flour and Wheat 


Wasutnoton, D. C., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—A delegation representing 
the milling industry today urged the 
»ping Board, at a hearing on ocean 


Shi 
eo 5 rates, to take favorable action on 
the petition laid before former Chairman 


John Barton Payne, on March 11, urg- 
ing the equalization of ocean rates on 
four and wheat. 

L. E. Moses, of Kansas City, repre- 
senting the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
sresented the principal argument for the 
delegation. R. F. Bausman, New York 
agent of the Millers’ Export Association, 
discussed the export flour trade and the 
importance of rate parity to the future 
of the export milling industry. The 
Shipping Board was represented by Ad- 
miral Benson, the newly appointed chair- 
man, and W. F. Taylor, assistant di- 
rector of operations in charge of rates. 
The millers’ delegation present comprised 
the following: 

L. KE. Moses, Southwestern Millers’ 
League; C. V. Topping, Southwestern 


Millers’ League; H. Dittmer, Oklahoma 
millers; Frank Kell, Texas millers; R. 
F. Bausman, Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion, New York City; A. P. Husband, 
Millers’ National Federation; F. H. 
Price, F. H. Price & Co., New York City; 
Captain R. A. Barber, F. H. Price & 
Co; W. R. Scott, traffic manager Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

In opening his remarks Mr. Moses re- 
ferred to the brief submitted to the 
Shipping Board on March 11, urging an 
equalization of flour and wheat rates at 
the hearing. 

“We have purposely refrained from 
unduly insisting upon a decision,” he 
said, “realizing the necessity of the board 
familiarizing itself with the affairs of 
its responsible position before any defi- 
nite position can be taken. As stated in 
our submitted brief, the United States 
Shipping Board in its duties is some- 
what analogous to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission; you having jurisdic- 
tion over ocean transportation and rates 
and the I. C. over inland carriers and 
rates. We have followed with interest 
the possible development of the control 
that you are assuming, and believe that 
the country will be benefited by stabiliza- 
tion of ocean rates. We do not look 
with favor upon the cut-throat methods 
of uncontrolled competition on the ton- 
nage of the United States with tonnage 
of other nations. 

“We realize the position in which the 


Shipping Board is placed in assuming 
the responsibility of attempting to give 
justice to the ship operators and at the 
same time arrange rates so that it will 


not interfere with the free marketing of 
our surplus manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. 

“In applying to you for equalization 
of rates, it was not with intent of ask- 


ing for a subsidy for the exportation of - 


flour as compared with wheat, but with 
a full knowledge of the problems that 
confront the millers and flour merchants 
who enter into the exportation of flour 
in attempting to re-establish their trade 
connections in the consuming bread-eat- 
ing nations of the world. 


ADVANTAGE IN FLOUR SHIPMENT 


“We are convinced that it will be more 
advantageous to the ship operators if 
they promote the shipment of flour as 
compared with wheat, rather than place 
a possible differential charge on flour 
compared with wheat. We are not en- 
tering into, nor do we believe it neces- 
sary to submit to you statistical data as 
to, the relative cost of loading and un- 
loading the ocean transportation of flour 
as compared with wheat, as the benefit to 
the general public of the United States 
is so obvious that we are convinced, when 
you have carefully considered the entire 
subject, there can be no other decision 
than that your published rates will re- 
store a parity between the raw material 
and manufactured product. 

“Wheat is a commodity that has no in- 
dividuality and no particular trade sig- 
nificance, price being the controlling fac- 


tor in its marketing, while flour not only 
flows to the great distributing centers 
that have local mills, but is sold in the 
out-of-the-way places, providing support 
is given by the carrier to reach them on 
a freight rate that equalizes the possible 
shipping of our wheat to milling centers 
abroad, with which in turn we must come 
in competition in every remote part of 
the world. 

“The financial problem is one of im- 
portance, and alee. to a certain ex- 
tent, are called upon to carry a greater 
burden in final payment for their prod- 
ucts than is demanded for grain that is 
exported. 

“The ship operator can be assured of 
year-around tonnage if flour exportation 
is encouraged, whereas wheat exporta- 
tion is a seasonable commodity, and ships 
seeking such cargoes will at one time sail 
from our ports and the next voyage from 
Argentina, Australia, India or other sur- 
plus wheat producing countries. We of- 
fer the ship operators a cargo that is 
non-shifting, easily loaded, with no great- 
er risk of damage as compared with 
wheat. We offer them a trade not only 
for one year, if we can re-establish our 
foreign connections, but a surety of a 
continuous increasing tonnage year after 
year. We offer them a commodity that 
frequently is exported during the years 
wherein our wheat prices are out of line 
with other markets of the world. 


GREAT BENEFIT TO PUBLIC 


“We come to you asking this equaliza- 
tion, with full knowledge that, while we 
may be selfishly influenced, yet at the same 
time we realize it will be of great general 
benefit to the public as well as the ship- 
owner. This cannot be realized if wheat 
is given a preferential rate as compared 
with flour. There are many trade con- 
nections that warrant us in stating that, 
with an equalization of rates, the ship- 
ping operator can depend upon a heavy 
tonnage going abroad regardless of the 
price of America’s wheat compared with 
other countries. But without this equali- 
zation we would be handicapped in re- 
establishing our trade connections to the 
degree of the preferential rate that is 
given in wheat over flour. 

“We realize that the present and past 
published rates under government con- 
trol on flour as compared with wheat 
have been promulgated without giving the 
subject the consideration it deserves, and 
owing to the control that has existed over 
wheat and its products through govern- 
mental action, we have not been keenly 
interested in this matter, excepting that 
it might affect our again entering the 
markets on our own initiative after June 
1 this year. 

“We are all advised of the position 
that some of the foreign countries have 
taken of subsidizing milling interests for 
the flour that is exported, and while this 
may not be again a governmental action 
by our milling competitors in other coun- 
tries, yet it can only serve to call your 
attention to the fact that, where the sub- 
ject has been investigated by other gov- 
ernments, this subsidy has been granted. 

“We cannot help realizing the impor- 
tance to the general public to have three- 
tenths of the weight of wheat used in 
grinding flour for export retained in this 
country for the use and benefit of our 
dairy and farming interests. We cannot 
help realizing the importance of the in- 
creased labor used in such manufacture. 

“We cannot help realizing the impor- 
tance of the increased use of containers 
in the way of bags and barrels that may 
be used in this export surplus. 

“Wheat is a bulk commodity that is 
sold to exporting dealers with only a 
nominal requirement as to quality and 
grade. Flour has an individuality that 
must be merchandised under the most 
progressive selling plan that long experi- 
ence has devised. If we are permitted 
to export ana your board and the 
ship operators uld realize that each 
exporting mill and export flour firm is in 
reality a ship agent — cargo, and 
this cargo will be available to many 


points to which it is impossible to ship 
wheat. 
PORT FACILITIES A FACTOR 

“You must. realize that there are cer- 
tain ports in the United States that have 
no facilities for loading wheat, whereas 
in parcel loading all port facilities can 
be used. We are today having commit- 
tees of millers at different ports looking 
toward the installation of quick-loading 
machinery for flour and other package 

ods. We are attempting to co-operate 
with the request we have made of you. 
We believe, with the proper presentation 
to different ports as to the advisability 
of the installation of such rapid handling 
and loading machines, either the ware- 
house operators or the transportation 
lines and competitive _ interests will 
see that they are installed. 

“We are prepared to go the limit, 
using our every effort and our every 
resource toward making this request for 
equalization of rates one that will be 
more profitable than if wheat were ex- 
ported, 

“In the southwestern district our wheat 
harvest begins June 15, rapidly extending 
nortlierly thereafter. At this hearing we 
have millers located in Texas and Okla- 
homa who will be able to tell you of their 
needs for immediate decision. 

We hope that we can so convince you, 
and the ship operators as well, that, with- 
out further controversy or without de- 
tailed figures being gone into, such a rate 
will be established for at least a crop 
season of 12 months. We are not asking 
for a specific rate, simply requesting that 
whatever rate is named on flour will be 
the rate on wheat, or vice versa, and 
these rates become effective within the 
near future, so that millers may under- 
take to enter into trade agreements for 
shipments of flour two or three months 
ahead of delivery date. 

“There are certain sections of our coun- 
try that produce wheat the flour of which 
has glutinous quality not easily obtained 
in other parts of the world, and with an 
equalization of rates we know that a cer- 
tain demand for this flour can be ob- 
tained. We dislike to see this high- 
quality wheat utilized by foreign mills for 
the building up of their comparatively 
undesirable home-grown wheat. 

“As expressed to you in our brief, we 
know the policy of our government has 
been such that at all times it feels it 
desirable and necessary to build up the 
industrial life of our home community, 
and that it cannot be done by shipping 
out raw material. 

“We realize that your board, created by 
Congress, is given discretionary powers, 
therefore we are coming to you in pref- 
erence to asking for congressional relief. 
This industry represents one of such im- 
portance that we feel justified in request- 
ing of you a favorable decision. 

“I have attempted to as briefly as pos- 
sible outline these ideas in further sup- 
port of the written brief submitted some 
six weeks ago, and with your indulgence 
will be very glad to have you hear from 
others present as to their local situation, 
and ideas that may occur to them.” 


MR. BAUSMAN’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Bausman made the following state- 
ment on behalf of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation: 

“The very able brief submitted by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League presents in- 
teresting statistics as to the growth of 
the milling capacity of this country. 
Food Administration statistics indicate 
that 50 per cent of the present milling 
capacity could take care of domestic re- 
quirements, leaving 50 per cent of our 
milling capacity for the manufacture of 
export flour. During the past two or 
three years our exports of flour have ex- 
ceeded all records, but with a return to 


normal conditions, our exportations of. 


breadstuffs must decrease, and after this 
return to a more normal basis, the mills 
of this country will need every possible 
barrel of export flour to permit them to 
operate without loss. 

“The subject has been well covered 
from a statistical standpoint, but permit 
my calling your attention to the situation 
abroad from a sales standpoint. 

“In the United Kingdom there has been 
a great increase in milling capacity. Also 
during the past year there have been 
combinations of milling groups that will 
greatly strengthen the milling industry 


# 


of Great Britain. Our competition from 
English mills has always been very. se- 
vere, but if these mills are in a 

to purchase the best grades of American 
wheat and the mills of this country are 
not in a position to com fairly with 
our own raw material, there will be very 
little American flour imported into the 
United Kingdom, at present our best 
market. 

“Holland is another important market 
for American flour. It imports both 
wheat and flour, duty free. Its milling 
industry is expanding, however, and any 
disadvantage under which flour shipments 
may move will interfere with our flour 
trade in that country. 

“Denmark, a flour-importing country 
in the past, has increased its production 
of wheat and its milling capacity during 
the last few years until it is practically 
lost as an important market for Ameri- 
can flour. There are no import. duties 
on wheat or flour, 

“In Sweden there has also been an in- 
crease in the milling capacity, which, to- 
gether with a much higher duty on flour 
than on wheat, has stifled the former 
flour trade with this country. 

“In Norway two flour mills are being 
operated by the government. As a result 
of the war, no American wheat flour in 
any quantity has gone into that country 
for several years, and American millers 
will be greatly handicapped in re-estab- 
lishing this trade, even though put on a 
strictly competitive basis with wheat, 

“Germany, before the war, levied a 
duty of 10.20 marks on flour, as compared 
with a duty of only 5.50 marks on wheat, 
and at one time, under the revenue laws, 
German millers were able to secure what 
amounted to a bounty on all the flour 
exported. These preferential duties re- 
sulted in practically no American flour 
being imported, although Germany was a 
large purchaser of American wheat. Her 
milling capacity was greatly increased, 
and before the war that country was ex- 
porting flour to Holland, Switzerland and 
Scandinavian countries. 

“France, prior to the war, levied a 
heavier duty on flour than on wheat, and 
also gave her millers the advantage of 
certain drawback arrangements that gave 
them great protection and prevented the 
importation of American flour. Belgium 
levied a duty of 2 francs per 100 kilos 
on flour, admitting wheat free, thus pro- 
tecting and building up her milling indus- 
try. Italy levied a duty of 71% lire per 
100 kilos on wheat and 111% lire on flour. 


FOREIGN FIELD HANDICAPPED 


“These facts are brought to your atten- 
tion to show you that the foreign field 
for American flour was greatly handi- 
capped by foreign government regulation 
and discrimination, but in spite of these 
handicaps the enterprise of our millers 
and the quality of American flour re- 
sulted in a large pre-war export flour 
trade. 

“During the last three years the buy- 
ing of flour has been under government 
control, and in nearly every country the 
influence of the rapidly expanding mill- 
ing industry has been much in evidence, 
as indicated by the many restrictions 
placed on the importation of flour. Gov- 
ernment buyers have in all cases favored 
the importation of the raw material, and 
have been unfriendly toward the purchase 
of flour.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Device to Limit Thresher Fires 

Wasurineoton, D. C., May 1.—Introduc- 
tion of a new dust-collecting fan, in the 
Pacific Northwest, that minimizes dust 
explosions and fires in connection with 
threshing operations, is reported by the 
Department of Agriculture. The new de- 
vice was developed by engineers of the 
department in co-operation with manu- 
facturers of threshing machinery. 

The fan, when used in conjunction with 
a wiring system to carry off charges of 
static electricity developed by the thresh- 
er, and further aided by a fire-extin- 
guisher adapted to separators, gives the 
thresher a nearly absolute protection 
against explosions and fires, the depart- 
ment states. This protection, it is pre- 
dicted, will lessen insurance costs, which 
have been quoted at the prohibitive rate 
of $80@100 for each $1,000 of property 
insured for a 20-day run. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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Coast stocks of both hard and soft 
wheat flour are still heavy, and new busi- 
ness in seaboard territory is very limited. 
Interior mills, however, are experiencing 
a good demand from the Southeast, the 
Middle West and the Atlantic Coast at 
workable prices. 

Prices here are out of line with Hong- 
kong, and the Pacific Coast mills are 
imatle to meet Australian quotations. 
Japan’s financial condition precludes 
business to that country. 

Inquiries for round lots of flour are 
being received from United Kingdom im- 
porters, but business is difficult at the 
present wheat levels. Wheat, however, 
continues to sell for transatlantic ship- 
ment in volume. 

Club and other varieties of soft wheat 
are about cleaned up, and premiums are 
very firm. Club now commands a pre- 
mium of 50c bu above the government 
basis; blue-stem and baart, 60@70c; 
Turkey, 60c. 

Hard wheat flours continue to advance. 
Bakers, however, show little interest, as 
most of them are carrying heavy supplies. 
Montana first patents are quoted at $15 
@16 bbl; Kansas, $13.40@14.50. 

Millfeed is scarce and advancing. Mill- 
run is quoted at $47 ton in straight cars, 
delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 37,608 71 
Last week ......... 52,800 37,732 71 
WORF BBO 6 oicinccecee 46,800 14,070 30 
Two years ago .... 46,800 35,4654 75 
Three years ago... 40,800 23,585 58 
Four years ago.... 40,800 12,617 81 
Five years ago..... 40,800 12,735 $1 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 93 54 

Last weck ......... 57,000 38,106 67 

pe | ee res 57,000 37,600 65 

Two years ago .... 57,000 37,490 65 

Three years ago.... 57,000 16,494 28 

Four years ago .... 57,000 24,577 43 

Five years ago .... 51,000 9,775 19 
NOTES 


No. 3 yellow corn, to arrive, $72 ton. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle, July 1 to 
date, 5,965 cars, against 5,330 last year; 
at Tacoma, 6,950, against 5,186. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange has 
increased the differential between bulk 
and sacked coarse grains from $2.50 to 
$38 ton. 

Minneapolis shipments heve about ex- 
hausted supplies of Washington marquis 
wheat. As high as $8.25 bu, delivered, 
has been paid. 

The New England Maritime Corpora- 
tion. will establish a monthly service be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Boston, with 
the first sailing from this coast in May. 


The Colusa, loaded with burlap and 
bags, on passage from Calcutta to San 
Francisco, has been in a collision at 
Penang. The damage suffered has not 
been ascertained. 

The United States Shinning Roord will 
inatigurate a steamship service between 
Pacific Coast ports and the east coast of 
South America, with the sailing of the 
Pallas from Seattle on May 25. 


Three additional ships, increasing its 





fleet to 12 steamships, will be added to 
the European-Pacific Line in its service 
between the Pacific Coast, New York, the 
United Kingdom and Europe. Two ships 
of this line will sail from Seattle in May. 

Grain bags are quoted at 211,c, sea- 
board points. Long-continued cold 
weather in the Sacramento valley has. re- 
duced the prospective California demand 
for bags for barley, as the crop outlook 
there is poor. As a result, bag prices are 
somewhat weaker. 

The Norwegian motorship, George 
Washington, is loading flour at the Seat- 
tle Flour Mills for Alexandria, Egypt, 
and will complete loading at the Sperry 
Flour Co., Tacoma. The cargo will com- 
prise 10,000 tons, and was worked by 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., of Portland. 

The Nezperce Roller Mills, Inc., of 
Lewiston, Idaho, have taken over the 
plant of A. A. Wormell, Lewiston, and 
will organize a $200,000 company. to 
manufacture cereals. Mark P. Miller, 
president Mark P. Miller Milling Co., 
Moscow, Idaho, and principal owner of 
the Nezperce Roller Mills, Inc., will be 
president of the new company. 

The West Jessup, sailing from Seattle 
May 14, will inaugurate the monthly 
service between Seattle and Dairen, Man- 
churia, to be maintained by Struthers & 
Dixon, Inc., to be followed by the Brave 
Coeur, June 10, and the Denel, July 17. 
In the company’s Seattle-Singapore serv- 
ice, sailings are announced of the West 
Ivis, June 26; West Ison, July 25. 

The arbitration committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has made a 
ruling in the case of the International 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis, vs. the T. A. 
Fransioli Grain Co., of Seattle, that nat- 
ural oats can be delivered on a contract 
of sale of clipped oats. -As the two varie- 
ties of oats are traded in separately on 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, an ap- 
peal will be taken, as a test case, to the 
appeal committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., May °1—While 
the demand for flour is far from active, 
there is a moderate improvement over the 
first 60 days of this year, and more buy- 
ers appear to be entering the market 
regularly in a limited way. 

Prices are firmer, due to the strength 
shown in wheat values. Mill prices, car 
lots, delivered San Francisco: Kansas 
standard patents, $13.80@14.20 bbl; Da- 
kota standard patents, $15@16; Montana, 
$14.75@15; eastern first clear, $10.50@ 
10.75; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $12.90@13.90,—basis 98's, cotton. 

Decreased offerings of millfeed from 
north coast points during the past week 
have had an influence on local market. 
Prices are firmer, and all kinds of feed 
scarce; bran and mill-run are selling at 
$50@52 ton. 


AN EAT MORE BREAD DINNER 


There was held in San Francisco on 
April 29, at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
an “Eat More Bread” dinner. Repre- 
sentatives of the retail grocery trade in 
San Francisco, as well as many commer- 
cial travellers and wholesalers, were pres- 
ent. Delicious dishes, made largely from 
bread, were served. In fact, every course 
contained bread served in some. manner. 
This dinner was arranged by various fac- 
tors of the trade for the purpose of creat- 
ing added interest in stimulating the sale 
vuI vread, 

The speakers were Samuel Shortridge, 
August Johnson, president Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association; George Banzhof, presi- 
dent Wholesale Bakers’ Association; .H. 
W. Robinson, president Fleischmann Co. 


of California; Charles Buchan, presi- 
dent. Retail Bakers’ Association; Frank 
B. Cofinolly, secretary Retail Grocers’ 
Association, and William Foley, secre- 
tary Retail Bakers’ Association. 


NOTES 


The state emergency water conserva- 
tion conference has completed prelimi- 
nary deliberations on plans for the dis- 
tribution of water from the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries among irriga- 
tors, who haye signed an agreement under 
which the conference will operate. 

Following are receipts of grain and 
produce at this port for March from 
Washington by rail: 3,200 qrs flour, 4,800 
ctls oats; from Washington by water, 
247,700 qrs flour, 1,800 sacks middlings, 
42,082 sacks feed; from Oregon by water, 
50,672 qrs flour, 3,753 ctls wheat, 500 
sacks bran, 1,500 sacks shorts. 

R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 1.—The mills 
reported a very fair trade this. week in 
hard wheat flour, with prices firm and 
unchanged at $13.15 for patents and 
$13.75 for bakers. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 48,000 45,246 94 
Last week ......... 48,000 47,326 98 
FOS -OHO: eek céecve. 42,600 33,895 79 
Two years ago .... 33,000 24,645 74 
Three years ago.... 33,000 16,742 50 


The millfeed market is strong, with 
continued buying of mill-run for ship- 
ment to the East. The mills today quote 
mill-run at $47@48, f.o.b. mill. Rolled 
oats are held at $70@71, rolled barley 
at $72@73, and cracked corn at $77@78. 

Local feed oats have become stronger 
as the supply diminishes, and $55.50@56 
was bid at the board session today. A 
government order for 2,500 tons is being 
loaded for shipment to El Paso, Texas. 
Bulk corn has kept pace with Chicago. 
Last bids at the exchange were $68.50@ 
70.50. Barley is firm at $65@66.75 for 
blue and $65@65.50 for standard feed. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 


President Wilson Names Henry Jones Ford 
and James Duncan as Members of In- 
terstate Commerce Body 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 1.—President 
Wilson has named Henry Jones Ford, 
professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and James Duncan, of Quincy, 
Mass., first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Professor Ford will succeed Commis- 
sioner James S. Harlan, whose term ex- 
pired more than a year ago, and Mr. 
Duncan is to take one of the two new 
places on the Commission created by its 
enlargement under the transportation 
act. White House officials state that a 
nomination for the one remaining va- 
cancy on the Commission may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Professor Ford is a native of Balti- 
more and a graduate of Baltimore City 
College. He has been professor of poli- 
tics since 1908, part of the time during 
President Wilson’s service as head of 
the University. He has written a num- 
ber of books on political science and re- 
lated subjects. 

Besides being ranking vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
a close friend of both Samuel Gompers 
and Secretary of Labor William B. Wil- 
son, Mr. Duncan is head of the granite 
workers’ international organization. He 
was a member of the Root mission, sent 
to Russia early in the war. 

The two new appointments to the 
Commerce Commission failed to arouse 
much enthusiasm in either party in the 
Senate. Professor Ford is practically 
unknown to that body, which is already 
somewhat prejudiced against college pro- 
fessors as appointees. Mr. Duncan’s 
connection with organized labor will 
make him a target for the anti-labor 
senators, though he is regarded as a 
conservative laborite. Both nominations, 
however, will probably be confirmed. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 


May 5, 1920 
BAKERY PRODUCTS RAIsEp 


St. Louis Master Bakers Association Grants 
Increase of $3@8 Week—$z - Week 
Extra for Nightwork 


Sr. Lous, Mo., May 1.—Following a 
demand for a higher wage scale, the 
Master Bakers’ Association of St. Louis 
held a meeting Thursday, with the Ba,. 
ers’ Union, at which increases of 8@s 
a week and $2 week extra for nightwork 
were granted to the members of thy 
union, effective May 1. The majority of 
bakers are employed at night. ’ 

Following the adoption of the ney 
wage scale it was announced by the Mas. 
ter Bakers’ Association that the price op 
all bakery goods would be advance. The 
scale of prices follows: coffee cake, which 
sold at 5c, now costs the consumer |(. 
plain rolls, which sold at le each, now 
cost 15¢e dozen, and the average !oaf of 
bread, formerly selling for 10, now 
costs ldc, 

There are 535 retail bakeries in gt 


Louis, employing approximately 2,099 
bakers; 50 per cent are union men, the 
others being mostly relatives of tle pro- 
prietors. There are 20 wholesale bak. 
eries in the city which distribute their 
products through grocers and confec- 


tioners. 

Joseph Machatschek, Jr., president of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association, in an- 
nouncing the increase in prices, pointed 
out that, in addition to the fact that the 
cost of labor had increased 100 per cent 
in the last five years, the cost of ip- 
gredients also had advanced. He gaye 
the following comparison of prices of 
raw materials: flour in 1914, $5 bbl, now 
$15.90; lard, formerly 9c lb, now 2%; 
eggs, from 22c doz to 45@450c; oil, in 
which doughnuts are fried, formerly 46¢ 
gallon, now $1.86; sugar, formerly con- 
sidered high at 5¢ lb, now 32c. He fur- 
ther stated that the prices on bakery 
goods, effective May 1, would remain 
stationary at least six months, because 
most of the master bakers have unusual- 
ly large supplies of raw materials on 
hand. The old and new wage scales are 
as follows: 


WHOLESALE BAKERY SHOPS 
Old scale New scale 


ie, METRE eee $32.00 $40.00 
Spongers and oven-men.... 29,00 36.00 
WOOMORMOR oi 8 sé as bee's ceed 26.00 32.00 
MEREUD 400 b.ib.04 Cae es Monaite 21.50 25.00 
Bread counters ........... 22.00 25.00 
RETAIL BAKERIES 
PRCOIION 60's pw 00h 000 caaeee 29.00 36.00 
RS ey eee 26.00 32.00 


The employees requested $7.20 a week 
extra for nightwork, but will only re- 
ceive $2, 

Peter Derren. 





Flour Situation in Austria 

Lonvon, Ena., April 14.—Much relief 
is felt in Austria by the news that the 
United States is prepared to supply that 
country with 200,000 tons of flour. Italy, 
Switzerland and Jugo-Slavia are also as- 
sisting with a quantity of flour exceeding 
20,000 tons, so that the needs of the coun- 
try in that direction will be covered until 
the end of September. 

Not only is the supply of the mainstay 
of life assured for the next six months, 
but the government will be able to issue 
a full ration, which consists of one loaf 
and a quarter per week and one pound 
of flour, which is ‘only a starvation ration 
at best, but for’many months the people 
have been existing on one loaf and three- 
quarters of a pound of flour per weck. 

The first consignments from America 
are due at Trieste by the end of April, 
and the full ration will start in May. 
Great Britain. is providing the cargo 
space and advancing the cost of freight- 
age, and there are rumors that Britain, 
with her allies and the neutral countries, 
will grant Austria raw materials for her 
industries and fertilizers for her gr- 
culture, while America will supply cotton. 

The sympathy and assistance being 
rendered by all the countries, .and espe- 
cially the United States and Great rit- 
ain, have aroused warm feelings of grati- 
tude in that much-stricken country. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





There is still a great shortage of sugat 
in Australia. That country consumes 
about 280,000 tons of white sugar 40- 
nually, ; 
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LINCOLN’S PARENTS 


Boldness is required for the rebuild- 
ing of the world’s great or near-great 
in terms of fiction; and Maria Thompson 
Daviess has been bold in her reconstruc- 
tion of the comparatively little-known 
lives of the forebears of Abraham Lin- 
coln. She takes the reader back into the 
pioneer days, and gilds the life and 
times with story-book romance. The al- 
most fabled Nancy Hanks relives in her 
pages, and so does shy, fiery-hearted Tom 
Lincoln, with his heterodox views on the 
freedom of the Negroes, the property of 
his prosperous neighbors. oe 

The story is concentrated principally 
upon the love affair of this pair, and the 
writer has difficulty, probably because of 
their historical importance, in keeping 
them within the bounds of the humanly 
robable. Nancy Hanks and Tom Lin- 
coln must have seemed to their neigh- 
bors “just folks,’ but to the reader of 
this chronicle they appear fabulously 
enlarged. 

The writer has brought into her por- 
trait gallery others of the Hanks and 
Lincoln families, however, even unto the 
third and fourth generations, in those 
far-off days when the family lived under 
one roof, and social complexities were 
comparatively unknown. There are 
patchwork quilts, spinning- 


abundant 
wheels, candlesticks and all the other 
appurtenances of the homespun days of 
America. 


There is perhaps too much of the air 
of honeyed romanticism about the tale, 
and it wears distinctly a feminine garb, 
but it will not fail to. add much to the 
reader’s general background for the life 
of a great national figure. 

“The Matrix,” by Maria Thompson Daviess; 

The Century Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

* * 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE ANTARCTIC 


“There is plenty of ice up there; it 
will keep,” remarked Lieutenant Danen- 
hower, of the ill-fated Jeannette expedi- 
tion, a good many years ago, when asked 
if he was willing to go again to the Arc- 
tic. The spirit of adventure, the lure 
of the undiscovered, is, however, very 
strong; and there are always bold souls 
who are willing to brave the perils and 
the sufferings, inevitable in polar ex- 
ploration, for the sake of possible con- 
tributions to science and the satisfaction 
of primal instincts. 

Even when reviewed in a comfortable 
chair before a blazing fire, the record of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s last expedition, 
which he has described in his recent vol- 
ume called “South,” causes the shivers 
to run down one’s spine. In all the his- 
tory of exploration, there is no more 
dauntless and heroic deed than Sir 
Ernest’s voyage, in a 20-foot boat, over 
800 miles of the Antarctic Ocean, in 
quest of rescue for his companions. That 
he was able to bring back his own party, 
without the loss of a man, is an unex- 
ampled tribute to his courage and his 
resourcefulness. 

The expedition was on the point of 
setting forth when war broke out in 1914, 
and although Sir Ernest offered himself 
and his men to the government, he was 
directed by the admiralty to proceed. 
The attack on the pole was to be made 
from two directions. Sir Ernest’s own 
party was to attempt to land on Coats 
Land, south of South America, and to 
cross the Antarctic continent. The sec- 
ond party, starting from New Zealand, 
was to seek to penetrate the continent 
from the other direction, and to establish 
depots on which Sir Ernest’s men could 
rely during the latter part of their jour- 
ney, 


The grim s of the South were too 
strong for them. Endurance did, 
indeed, reach Coats Land, but it was at 
once caught in the ice, and drifted with 
the floe from Jan. 15, 1915, until the 
vessel was finally crushed by the ice, and 
sank in November of that year. Ma- 
Tooned on the slowly moving ice floe, they 
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gradually approached the north, and in 
April they were able to take to the boats 
and find temporary refuge on the bleak 
Shores of Elephant Island. 

Here their plight was scarcely im- 
proved, so, leaving behind a party of 22 
men, in no better shelter than a cabin 
improvised out of an overturned boat, 
Sir Ernest set out, with a crew of five 
men, in open boat, to attempt the 800- 
mile voyage that lay between them and 
the nearest human aid. For 16 days 
they fought the sea, and they conquered. 
But even when they reached South 
Georgia, they had to cross a mountain 
range, believed to be impassable, before 
they could reach the whaling settlement 
at Grytviken. The impossible was again 
accomplished, and the village was 
reached. 

The story of the rescue of the men 
left behind cannot be told here. It is 
enough to say that, before it could be 
accomplished, four separate attempts 
had to be made. Three times the ice 
blocked them and compelled the return 
of the rescue party to its base, but final- 
ly, on Aug. 16, the wind carried the drift 
away from Elephant Island, and the men 
were saved, 

It is a thrilling story of heartbreaking 
disappointment, of fearful suffering, of 
indomitable courage and of splendid 
leadership, emphasized by the matter-of- 
fact method of its relation. It was all 
in the day’s work; they were simply 
“carrying on.” We know full well, after 
the experiences of the last years, how 
readily men can adapt themselves to al- 
most unbelievable physical conditions and 
never lose their sanity, their courage, or 
even their good temper. It is stimulat- 
ing to one’s faith in mankind, which 
grows a little fagged sometimes, to read 
these stories. Sir Ernest indulges in no 
heroics, neither does he attempt a cheap 
depreciation of the supreme endeavors 
which he and his men accomplished. 
“South,” by Sir Ernest Shackleton; the Mac- 

millan Co., New York; $6 net. 

* * 


UP, THE REBELS! 


Ireland is incomprehensible, even to 
itself. The formulas that we use in in- 
terpreting other parts of the civilized 
world lose their validity when we try to 
apply them to her. The best that any 
one of us can do is to catch glimpses of 
as many phases of her character as we 
can, and try to combine them in a com- 
posite. 

As an antidote to the Lady Gregorys 
and the Yeatses and the rest of the Sinn 
Fein group, George A. Birmingham—or 
Canon Hannay, of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, who uses that pseudonym— 
is most refreshing. Although most peo- 
ple think of him primarily as a humor- 
ist, and in that field he has few peers, 
he is much more than that. He is deep- 
ly sympathetic with the Irish character, 
and keenly sensible of the wrongs that 
are the result of centuries of misgov- 
ernment. Despite his Ulster birth, no 
one who has read “The Bad Times” can 
doubt the sincerity of his adherence to 
the demand for a greater degree of self- 
government for Ireland. He has not, 
however, allowed himself to be swept 
away by the nebulous vaporings of the 
Sinn Fein; and he is employing against it 
the subtle weapon of his humor. 

“Up, the Rebels!” is a story based on a 
small rebellion which is supposed to have 
occurred in consequence of the first 
rumors of the application of conscrip- 
tion to Ireland. It was scarcely more 
of an opéra bouffe than some of the in- 
cidents reported by the newspapers and 
by some of the Sinn Fein leaders them- 
selves. The rising was led by the daugh- 
ter of a high government official in Dub- 
lin, and her chief adjutant was her fa- 
ther’s secretary. The government ig- 
nored it while it was possible, and when 
they were compelled to act, suppressed it 
in such a way as to make it ridiculous. 

Mr. Birmingham has no illusions as to 
a permanent and ideal settlement of the 


Irish question. Sir Ulrick doubtless ex- 
presses the author’s opinions when he 
says, replying to a roach ‘that he is 
not governing Ireland: “I never pro- 
fessed to do that. I know it can’t be 
done. My job is just to keep things 
going somehow, so that they'll last out 
our time. It’s a makeshift business, and 
sometimes I think that I’m the last shift 
and that the crash is bound to come.” 


“Up, the Rebels!” by G, A. Birmingham; 
George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.75 net. 





Books Received 


“How to Use Cement for Concrete Con- 
struction for Town and Farm,” by H, Colin 
Campbell; Stanton & Van Vliet Co., Chicago; 
$2 net, - 

“On the Trail of the Pioneers,” glimpses 
of the westward movement of population in 
the United States, by John T. Faris; George 
H. Doran Co., New York; $5 net. 

“A Short History of the Great War,” by 
William L. McPherson; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $2.50 net. 

“Peter Jameson,” a novel, by Gilbert 
Frankau; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $2 
net. 

“A Cry of Youth,’”’ a novel, 
Lombardi; D. Appleton & Co., 
$2 net. 

“The Romantic Woman,” a novel, by Mary 
Borden; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $2 net. 

“Fairfax and His Pride,” a novel, by 
Marie Van Vorst; Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston; $1.75 net. 

“Gray Dusk,” a detective story, by Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen; Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York; $1.75 net. 

“Where Angels Fear to Tread,” a novel, 
by EB. M. Forster; Alfred A, Knopf, New 
York; $2 net. 

“The Portygee,” a novel, by Joseph C. 
Lincoln; D. Appleton & Co., New York; $2 
net. 

“The Loom of Youth,” a novel, by Alec 
Waugh; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$1.75 net. 

“The Rose of Jericho,’’ a novel, by Ruth 
Holt Boucicault; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.90 net. 

“The Mystery of the Silver Dagger,” a 
novel, by Randall Parrish; George H. Doran 
Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

‘“‘Miser’s Money,” a novel, by Eden Phill- 
potts; The Macmillan Co., New York; $1.90 
net. 

“Sunny Ducrow,” 
John Cooper; G. P. 
York; $1.90 net. 

“Poor Dear Theodora,” a novel, by Flor- 
ence Irwin; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$1.75 net, 

“The Great Adventure of Panama,” the 
story of the Colombian revolution and the 
canal treaty with Panama, by Philippe 
Bunan-Varilla; Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York; $1.75 net. 

“The Adventures of a Nature Guide,” a 


by Cynthia 
New York; 


by Henry S8t. 
New 


a novel, 
Putnam’s Sons, 


book of the great outdoors, by Bnos A. 
Mills; Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; 
$3.50 net. 


“The Rebirth of Korea,’ by Hugh Heung- 
wo Cynn; Abingdon Press, New York; $1.50 
net. 

“Your Psychic Powers, and How to De- 
velop Them,” by MHereward Carrington; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; $3 net, 

“Birds in Town and Village,” by W. H. 
Hudson; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $4 
net, 

“Miss Lulu Bett,”’ a novel, by Zona Gale; 
D. Appleton & Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

“In the Shadow of Lantern Street,” a 
novel, by Herbert G. Woodworth; $1.75 net; 
by mail, $1.90. 

“The Evolution of the Earth and Its In- 


habitants,” a series of lectures, by Joseph 
Barrell, Charles Schuchert, Lorande Loss 
Woodruff, Richard Swann Lull, and Ells- 


worth Huntington; Yale University Press, 
New Haven; $2.50 net. 

“The Man of the Forest,” a story of ad- 
venture in the great Northwest, by Zane 
Grey; Harper & Bros., New York; $1.90 net. 

“The American Army in the European 
Confiict,”” by Colonel de Chambrun and Cap.- 
tain de Marenches; the Macmillan Co., New 
York; $3 net. 

“Memories of Buffalo Bill,” an intimate 
biography by Louisa F, Cody, his wife; D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; $2.50 net. 

“Motor Vehicles and Their Engines,’ a 
guide to automobile and motor-truck care, 
by Fraser and 


repair and management, 
Jones; D. Van Nostrand Co., New York; $2 
net. 

“Amalia,” a romance of the Argentine, 


translated from the Spanish of Jose Marmol 
by Mary J. Serrano; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

“In Winter Quarters,””’ by Ann Howard 
Sanders; wholesome essays on the out-of- 
doors; Breeders’ Gazette Print, Chicago. 

“Anderson Crow, Detective,” by George 
Barr McCutcheon, illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon; a humorous novel; Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York; $2 net. 

“The Melwood Mystery,” by James Hay, 
Jr; a detective story; Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York; $1.75 net. 

“The Gold Girl,’’ by James B. Hendryx; a 
tale of the West; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.75 net. 

“France and Ourselves,” by Herbert Ad- 
ams Gibbons; a collection of interpretative 
studies; The Century Co., New York. 

“The Opium Monopoly,” by Bllen N. La 
Motte; The Macmillan Co., New York; $1 
net. 





A decline in the value of the declared 
exports from Calcutta, India, to the Unit- 
ed States, from $133,805,793 in 1918 to 
$128,951,510 during the past year, is 
entirely due to decreased shipments of 
gunny bags and gunny cloth. 


t . ‘ P nN 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 

1920 season, 14 opata per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and mnesota Transfer, are: 


; Via Chicago or 
: Duluth Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. os... 60.665 Sees 3 

ALDOR 60'06 5 6 hes Stectecet. SRO 
Sdesdsceds Se 


Baltimore ..... 
Baltimore* 
Baltinroret’.. 





BosStOM seccecsicss 


Cobourg, Orit. .......... 
Corning, N. Y. ....... cee 
Cortland, N. Y. .......... 30.0 
Elmira, N. Y. es 

Erie, Pa, ..... 
Halifax, N. 8. .. 
Halifax, N. 8.* ........4. 

Halifax, N. S.t .......56. es00 
Tthace, NW. FZ. covccscccees 30.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......2... Pier 
Lindsay, Ont. ......-.se0. @ 600 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ......... oece 
Montreal, P. Q. ...ccccecs a 
Montreal, P. Q.* .....+..+. 81.0 
Montreal, P. Q.f .. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. . 
Mulgrave, N. 8. 
Newport News, Va...... ow 
Newport News, Va.* ..... 
Newport News, Va.f ..... «.. 
a OB! A eee 33.0 
New York, N. Y.* 
New York, N. Y.t 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 
Norfolk, Va.* ........ 
Norfolk, Va.t ...... ate 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ...... ‘ 

Ottawa, Ont. ............ oses 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 31.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ....... $1.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 31.0 
Pittston, Pa. 
Point Levi, P. Q. 
Point Levi, P. Q.* 
Point Levi, P. Q.t 
Point Tupper, N. 8. 
Portland, Maine ... ee 
Portland, Maine* ........ 
Portland, Mainet ........ 
Providence, R, I. ........ 
Providence, R. I.* ....... 
Providence, R. Lf ....... 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
eee, a oc ce cvesiecs 
Beene, BP. Bits cccsivccds 
Quebec, P. Qt cccescccece 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... 
Rochester, N. Y. ......+6s 
Rockland, Maine ........ 
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St, John, P. GQ. .cccsccses 
Ste. Louise, P. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 
Scranton, Pa. 
Stanstead, P. Q. ......... 
Sydney, N. B. .ccicccccess 
Syracuse, W. Voi occecccics 
Troy, N. Y. 
Ween, Be Ki. coccsccsivese 
Washington, D. C. ....... 
Wayland, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
tVia canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 3lc. §Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 30c, 

Rates went into effect April 1, 1920. 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ee Evy 4 103 ost 
Empire ......... 242 192 184 12 
Consolidated ..... 311 68 136 39 
Ogilvies ......... 708 125 77 bee 
Western ......... 277 74 19 20 
Grain Growers .. 670 363 139 eee 
Fort William .... 259 597 75 7 
GG. Bi Peocsvsccses 627 280 50 19 
Northwestern .... 456 60 61 ese 
Port Arthur ..... 2,517 1,202 347 1 
Thunder Bay .... 389 593 57 16 
Can, Gov’t ...... 179 85 49 66 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 852 459 137 46 
Richardson ..... 333 154 110 5 
Dav. & Smith ... 101 67 16 ows 

Petals. .isvsccce 8,018 4,354 1,561 229 
Year ago .......- 23,525 4,800 4,098 401 
Receipts .......-+ 1,162 741 155 12 


Rail shipments... 47 35 24 1 
Lake shipments.. 3,754 588 570 ea 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 3 
No. 1 northern. .1,431 
No. 2 northern. .1,459 
No, 3 northern. .1,052 
WG Bc cdvsvdcce 415 
NO: Bivcsccvctes 153 
We, 6 ccccscsees 52 
POOd wo ccstecess 5 
Durum ......... 12 
Others .....+s+. 3,385 

Total ..s.seses 8,018 





Government labor bureaus, operatin 
in Alberta, Canada, last year, pl 
30,018 men out of 40,180 applicants, and 
3,381 women out of 4,668. The cost of 

lacement was $1.19 each, the province 

ring 60.76 per cent of this and the 
Dominion the balance. 











THE SWEET USE OF ADVERSITY 


A miller in the Southwest recently re- 
ceived the following “impassion” plea for 
delay in shipment of a car of feed: 

“I will kindly as you for a favor to 
give me 30 days longer on this car as I 
am not inpassion to handle it. As the 
roads been bad and farmers has not come 
in after the feed that makes me have my 
warehouse full. So I have no room or I 
can not get any place where I could 
onload it and it should be fit to put feed 
away. And another thing my health has 
been so poort that I could not push the 
feed business as I ought to go after it. 
Therefore I will kindly ask you to give 
me all the time that you can possible 
hold it back, as I might be in the market 
for a little flour. oping you will not 
ship this car without notifying me.” 

Here is a story with a moral for tele- 
phone users, The Hon. James Duff, of 
Canada, was in the habit of shouting into 
the receiver, and one day Sir James 
Whitney, who was in his office near by, 
asked what all the racket was about. 

“It is Mr. Duff, sir,’ replied a clerk. 
“He is talking with his wife up in Sim- 
coe County.” 

“He is, eh?” said Sir James. “Well, 
why on earth doesn’t he telephone her, 
instead of yelling across the province 
like that?” —Boston Transcript. 


* * 


The children were telling a visitor what 
they studied at school. 

“I,” said the eldest, “get reading, spell- 
ing and definitions.” 

“And what do you get, my little man?” 
said the visitor, addressing the youngest 
one, who had listened in a bored way 
while the others recited their lists. 

“Oh, I dets readin’, spellin’ - and 
spankin’.” —Film Fun. 
* * 

Johnson had been dining out with some 
friends. When he left to go home he 
found himself in a very thick fog. Stum- 
bling along a narrow pathway, he found 
himself descending a flight of steps. This 
he felt sure was not right, and, hearing 
footsteps ascending, he paused. 

“Pardon me,” he said to the dim figure 
which presently loomed through the fog, 
“but can you tell me where I am going 
to?” 


“Certainly, sir!” replied the stranger 


politely. “If you go straight on you will 
walk into the river! I have just come 
out!” —idieager Jar. 


* 


In the good old Mere a southern colonel, 
according to Senator McKeller, of Ten- 
nessee, called in his colored man, Sam, 
and ave him a drink of liquor. 

ow is that liquor, Sam?” the colonel 
asked. 

“Jist right,” Sam replied. 

“What do you mean by ‘just right’?” 
the colonel inquired. 

“Well,” Sam said, “if it was any better 
you wouldn’t give it to me, and if ’twas 
any worse, I wouldn’t drink it.” 

—Best Cellar Topics. 


* * 


Mother had been seeking by every pos- 
sible means to stimulate her son’s some- 
what undeveloped sense of gratitude. 

“Now, Harold,” said she, on one occa- 
sion, “don’t you think that you ought to 
be very grateful to the cow for the milk 
she gives you every morning?” 

“Well, mother,” said Harold, “I don’t 
know that I should. She has no use for 
it herself.” —e arper’s Magazine. 


* 
“A feller ’way dh there on Fiddle 


Creek found a bottle floating in the water 
tuther day,” related an acquaintance. “In 









it was a note from a sa she was 
i righ age sag ying 


being a band of 
bri rs, or winibiede * be = *em.” 
umph,” replied Heck y, of 
Straddle Ridge, Ark. Toke” oller 
found a bottle in the road, whur it had 
prob’ly struggled loose from some feller, 
or it was half full of bone-dry licker 
that made Tobe holler that he was so 
tough he could climb a honey locust tree 
backwards with a wildcat under each arm 
and never get a scratch.” 
—Kansas City Times. 
* * 


“Did you hear about the defacement 
of Mr. Skinner’s tombstone?” asked Mr. 
Jones a few days after the funeral of 
that eminent captain of industry. 

“No, what was it?” inquired his neigh- 
bor, curiously. 

“Some one added the word ‘friends’ to 
the epitaph.” 

“What was the epitaph?” 

“*He did his best.’” 


a * 

“And how’s the missus?” asked one 
Irishman of another, just to make con- 
versation. 

“She’s terrible bad with rheumatism.” 

“And have ye tried electricity ?” 

“Electricity, is it? There’s nothin’ to 
it. She was struck by lightnin’ a week 
ago, and it ain’t done her a bit o’ good 
yet.” —American Legion Weekly. 


—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but wiil be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbl mill. Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


WANTED—CHEMIST FOR LARGE, UP- 
to-date mill in good Minnesota town; give 
full particulars in first letter, addressing 
3188, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





EXCELLENT OPENING FOR 
SALESMAN 


1,000-bbl western mill has open- 
ing for proved salesman to cover 
Part of western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and eastern Ohio; 
strong, splendid flour, particu- 
larly good for bakery trade; 
only experienced high-grade 
men with splendid record, pref- 
erably acquainted in territory, 


need apply. Address 643, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





DISTRICT SALES-MANAGER 
Good territory open, well-estab- 
lished trade; need a man who 
can hire, develop and handle 
men; show us that you have 
done this successfully and we 
will place before you the best 
opportunity open in the selling 
end of the game today; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
“Opportunity,” 3166, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN TO SELL GROCERY JOBBERS 
and bakery trade in southern territory; 
quality line of soft and hard wheat flours; 
good opening for high-class man. Law- 
— Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 





OLD ESTABLISHED MILL - BUILDING 
concern requires experienced flour-mill en- 
gineer to take complete charge of design, 
supervise manufacture and selling of large 
orders. Reply to 3186, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Plant superintendent wanted to 
take charge of warehouse and 
packing department of a large 
hard wheat mill; must have ac- 
tual experience in this work, and 
thoroughly capable in the han- 
dling of men. Address 3177, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CHEMIST 


Large southwestern mill needs a 
man to handle the chemistry 
end of its laboratory. We feel 
that the man must have had ex- 
perience in a flour-mill labora- 
tory. What has been your ex- 
perience ? In answering state 
your age and salary expected. 
Address 646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL CHEMIST—MUST BE CAPABLE 
man, accurate and painstaking, experi- 
enced in flour-mill work; give age, outline 
fully your experience; give references as 
to your character and ability; state your 
technical education; tell us salary expect- 
ed. Address 3165, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TERRITORIAL SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


Have you handled salesmen suc- 
cessfully? If so, write us—you 
will be virtually sales-manager 
in your territory, and it is a 
big, splendid territory—our 
brands are established—territory 
quite capable of producing 200,- 
000 to 300,000 bbls. You will 
pick your own salesmen, you 
will train them, you will develop 
them. Have you done this suc- 
cessfully? Tell us about it. Good 
salary and very liberal bonus 
arrangement for you. Address 
647, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





STATE SALESMAN WANTED 


Western mill of large capacity 
desires to engage man to take 
full charge of state of Penn- 
sylvania; business is already 
well established on our leading 
brand and trade is in especially 
healthy condition; need a man 
thoroughly experienced and 
would prefer one acquainted 
with trade in that state; will 
pay excellent salary or make 
reasonable arrangement for sal- 
ary and bonus on sales with 
right man; payment will not 
stand in the way of arrangement 
with first-class applicant; give 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address 3147, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED TO TRAVEL TERRI- 
tory comprising eastern Oklahoma, west- 
ern Arkansas, southeastern Kansas and 
southwestern Missouri, by Kansas mill 
making strictly high-class hard wheat 
flour; good salary and permanent position 
to right man; give full particulars. first 
letter. Address 644, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


May 5, 1929 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALns. 
man for Wisconsin and northern Tilinoig 
— Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 

8. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


2,000-bb1 mill’ in Southwest 
open to engage salesman i, 
cover eastern Iowa; brand we!| 
established, with good distribu 
tion in field, but want energeti, 
man further to develop the busi- 
ness; will make suitable salar 
and percentage arrangement: 
give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 641, 


western Miller, Kansas City, Mx 


care North 





EXPORT SALES-MANAGER 


We have an opening in our or- 
ganization for a man of excep 
tional ability in handling export 
trade, particularly to European 
countries; successful applican 
must be thoroughly familia: 
with every department of work 
good knowledge of flour trad: 
in domestic markets would also 
be desirable; good salary and 
exceptional opportunity for th: 
right man; correspondence con 
fidential. Address Larabee Flou: 
Mills Corporation, Security 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES-CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 

We need one or more competent 
and experienced sales-corr¢ 
spondents in our office organiza 
tion. To qualify, applicant must 
have had experience in handling 
sales territories, know how to 
write good clean letters, and b:« 
able to furnish references cover- 
ing full business record. Pleas« 
do not apply unless you feel you 
have these qualifications. To 
those who have, we can offer an 
exceptional opportunity and an 
assured future. Address Larabe« 
Flour Mills Corporation, Security 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, ENER- 
getic young man or young lady stenogra- 
pher for flour and feed jobbing office in 
Kansas City; must have knowledge of 
traffic; good salary and splendid oppor- 
tunity for advancement; give references 
and experience. Address “Feeds,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
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May 5, 1920 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
and hard wheat by Illinois mill 30 miles 
east of St. Louis; give experience, when 
n come and salary wanted. Address 
3146, care Northwestern Miller, 215 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





THREE OR FOUR LIVE SALES- 
men wanted for the following 


states: 
Indiana Michigan 
Illinois Pennsylvania 


We are a well-known Kansas 
mill and have a real proposition 
to offer the right man. Address 
648, eare Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


’ : * 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX-— 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- — 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly . 


trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 


transit privileges, claims, car service and . 


transportation law; age 388; best refer- 
ences.. Address 


Miller, Minneapolis, 





SITUATION WANTED BY SALES- 
manager, age 31, nine years’ experience 
both hard and soft wheat mills; thorough- 
ly qualified to take complete charge; ener- 
getic, reliable, clean record, excellent ref- 
erences; prefer southwestern connection 
with future; can come on reasonably short 
notice. Address 642, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





—_—_— 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





HEAD MILLER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in mills up to 1,200 bbls capacity, is desir- 
ous of making a change; can furnish best 
of references and come at once. Address 
3170, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 
capacity or larger; am 44 years of age and 
have a wide experience in the milling busi- 
ness with both hard and soft wheat; am 
running a 700-bb] mill now, but can give 
good reasons for wanting to make a 
change; my reference is the company for 
whom I am now working; please state 
wages in first letter. Address “Kansas,” 
3132, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbis or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat: can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 5134, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Man now employed by south- 


vestern milling concern in ex- 
itive capacity is open for a 


inge; have thorough knowl- 


ge of every department of 
milling and am fully equipped 
take full 


charge of good- 


ed mill; especially experi- 

ced in building trade both in 
domestic markets and abroad; 
ould be disposed to make fair- 
zed investment in sound and 
ll-established 


ghly successful record and can 


business; have 


give very best references, includ- 
ing The Miller. 


Address 645, care Northwestern 


Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER POS- 
sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience; 30 years old; 
have you a place, with a progressive fu- 
ture, for such a man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3154, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address “‘Su- 
perintendent,” , 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 
and up; have over 30 years’ experience in 
large and small mills; can handle hard 
spring or hard winter wheat; can remodel 
and superintend installation of machinery; 
have charge of one of the best mills in 
the state now and for the past six years; 
only reason for wanting to make a change 
now is location; must give at least 30 
days’ notice; please state wages in first 
letter, Address §S., 3171, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl] flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3140, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 


for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storage 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling -in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 


can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M., 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





Waddel & Dougherty, 
Webster, S. D. 
Attorneys for Receiver. 





RECEIVER’S SALE 


Pursuant to an order of-sale made and dated on April 24, 1920, 
and on April 28, 1920, duly filed, docketed and entered in the 
office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Marshall County, in an 
action then pending in said court, wherein J. E. McFadden, J. A. 
McKibbon, Bert Hews, H. F. Nyman and Anton Biersbach are 
plaintiffs, and the Britton Co-Operative Milling Company is de- 
fendant, directing the sale of all of the real and personal property 
of the defendant, I, Buell F. Jones, Receiver of the Britton Co- 
Operative Milling Company, will sell at private sale all of the real 
estate, including the flour mill, elevator and electric light plant, 
and all of the machinery, and all of the transmission lines of said 
mill and electric light plant, and all tools, implements and appli- 
ances used in connection therewith or appurtenant thereto, and all 
supplies on hand at the time of the sale, including the fuel and 
lubricants on hand; and notice is hereby given that bids will be re- 
ceived by me at my office in Britton, S. D., on or before May 21, 
1920. All bids must be accompanied by a certified check, equiva- 
lent to fifteen per cent of the amount of the bid, to be forfeited in 
case bid is accepted and the bidder does not conclude the sale. 
sale must be made subject to confirmation by the court, and the 
right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 


Dated at Britton, South Dakota, April 28, 1920, 


Receiver Britton Co-Operative Milling 
Company, Britton, South Dakota. 


The 


BUELL F. JONES, 





care Northwestern . 


FOR SALE—100-BBL ALLIS FLOUR MILL, 
located in soft winter wheat territory in 
western Pennsylvania; additional feed 
,erinding machinery; natural gas and elec- 
tric power. Address 3167, care Northwest- 
,ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 
‘vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
‘good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota. Ad- 
‘dress 3137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 
and feed mill, with large elevator and 
warehouse; concrete dam with excellent 
power; capacity 75 bbls flour; first-class 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
tion feed mill; located in center of hard 
and soft wheat section, also in good farm- 
ing country; reason for selling, owner not 
a miller. Address 3161, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS 60-BU 
hopper scale with hopper; never been used, 
Address 3148, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—POWER PLANT, COMPLETE, 


consisting of one 65 h-p Bruce-MacBeth 
gas engine and one 100 h-p Syracuse gas 
producer; both in first-class operating con- 
dition, and now running a factory satis- 
factorily; most economical power, except 
water; gas is automatically made as used, 
without storage; particularly adaptable for 
auxiliary power, where water power is low 
in dry season. Address Rochester Lead 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 200-bbl oatmeal mill, including steam 
and electric power equipment, feed plant; 
cheap for quick sale. Apply Box 3120, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—ONE STRONG-SCOTT 9x30 
two-pair-high feed mill, rolls caliper about 
8% in, corrugated 16 and 22 in, sharp from 
the shop, $525; one drop-gear Invincible 
flour packer, like new, $110; good used 
leather belting, shipped subject to exami- 
nation, price right; two elevators, 4x6 cup, 
40-ft centers, complete with legging, $70 
each; séveral elevators, 3x3% cups, $40 
each; legging, heads, boots, pulleys, 16-in 
cotton belting and cups; also one Richard- 
son 4-apron, 24-in each, wheat and oat 
separator. Mills Machinery Exchange, 407 
Fourth St 8, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS WAGON 
dump scale, complete, with timbers, $75; 
one hopper scale, Fairbanks, $30; one 
three-pair high, 9x18 feed and corn-meal 
mill, $100; one flour packer, good as new, 
with tubes and pulleys, $75; one 25-bu 
capacity corn scourer, $50; one wheat 
scourer, 25-bu capacity, $50; one wheat 
separator, $60; one dust collector, $40; two 
purifiers, $50 each; miscellaneous shaft- 
ings, pulleys, rope-drive pulleys; one 35 
h-p oil engine, used about three months. 
These prices are f.o.b. cars, Hull, Iowa. 
J. H. Green, Hull, Iowa. 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Sealed bids will be received by 
the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, Room No. 20, 
New State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn., 
for the State Experimental Mill to 
be erected at East Thirty-fourth 
Street and Hiawatha Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Plans and specifications will be on 
file at said office of the Commission, 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
Builders’ Exchanges. 

All bids must be on the form of 
bid supplied by the Commission and 
accompanied by an approved certi- 
fied check for 4 per cent of the bid, 
payable to the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of the State of 
Minnesota. 

Parties awarded the work will be 
required to give a surety bond for 
75 per cent of the contract, same to 
be in force for one year after the 
mill is completed and final accept- 
ance, 

The Commission reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. 

Bids will be opened at 2 p.m., 
May 18, 1920, at the office of the 
Commission. 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEM WANTED FOR 
small wholesale flour business employing 
one accountant and handling only spring 
patent wheat flour; practical cost system 
showing actual profits; terms must be 
reasonable. Address “Accountant,” 3176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





proof. 


seat. 


large trackage. 


railroads. 


information will be given. 





FOR SALE 


One of the best constructed corn mills, 5,000 
bus daily capacity, located in the best corn and 
oats county in east central Illinois, on three rail- 
roads connecting with mill track. This plant 
has been successfully operated for years, and is 
complete in every detail, with No. 5 Hess drier 
and 300,000-bu elevator. 
drier, engine and boiler room all brick and fire- 
Elevator cribbed construction, iron-clad, 
composition roof and has 11 dumps. This plant 
could be easily converted into a flour mill, mixed 
feed, oatmeal mill or any other grain manufactur- 
ing enterprise. Excellent town of 10,000, county 


Also two country elevators, one six miles west 
of main plant, the largest dump elevator in the 
country, 42 dumps, capacity 300,000 bus, and one 
five miles north of main plant, 21 dumps, capacity 
150,000 bus, all located on private ground with 
This county is one of the best 
grain counties in the state, consequently large 
receipts direct from farmers, also big demand for 
ground feed. The very best shipping facilities 
and rates with milling-in-transit and grain tran- 
sit rates on New York Central and Pennsylvania 


This is an excellent proposition and has never been offe 
for sale. Location and plant must be seen to be a 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. To any one interested, detailed 


Address K, 3178, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mill, warehouses, 
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sages || BOOKS A Dependable Car Puller 











ZELNICKER wn ST.LOUIS nscialtiind te, Tks Week: 
EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY western Miller, with few Will Save Time and Money 
wie ae tated, Basta Be: | exceptions, may be ob- 
pee oI ESE oy Fong gy llama tained from the Made in sizes to handle from 8 to 50 cars 


remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations, Get my books, “‘Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 


75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, BOOK SECTION 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


$3.25, all postpaid. C. HB, Oliver, B, M. and 


M. B., Warsaw, Ind. POWERS 
The Mathieson Alkali BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
Wo rks, Inc. BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


“Eagle-Thistle” If you are interested in 





Chlorinated Lime BOOKS 
High Strength for Sterilizing Grain send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. mailed free upon request. 


Selling nts 
61 Broadway AgrW YORE, N. Y. 


Year Boox or Tue Trave SLIDES 


THE FOR MOTION PICTURE 


Miller’s Almanack ADVERTISING 
for 1920-21 Before the Publie by The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


Using Norton Slides. 











Further information on request 


“Everything for every mill and elevator’ 


NORTON SLIDE CoO. MINNEAPOLIS 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 


Price Fifty Cents 


Tue Mier Posse Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 


Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 


Fraser Engineering Experience 


THE FRASER BOLTER 
THE FRASER PURIFIER 
THE FRASER ASPIRATOR 


A Combination of Maximum Efficiencies 





iJ You require a new Flour or Cereal Mill; Write Dept. “O" for 
Your present mill does not produce desired results; Bulletin of Designs. 

You want a Feed Plant to manufacture Balanced Ra- State your require- | | 

tions of any description— ments and let us G 

Write Us suppest the 
E kind of unit needed. 
eee THE FRASER CO. S. MORGAN SMITH CO,, York, Pa. 
) ? BRANOH OFFICES 

Mill Supplies MILWAUKEE, WIS. BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. 








i 








WILLIAMS SCREENINGS GRINDER 


Williams Screenings Grinders, also known as Millers’ Special Grinders, have 
been so successful in handling this material that an introduction is hardly neces- 
sary. The fact that over 1,478 millers are now using these machines daily for con- 
verting what would otherwise be offal in their mills into a product readily salable, 
should convince millers throughout the country that Williams mills really have 
merit. These machines are adjustable for different degrees of fineness, are also 
adjustable with a view of taking up wear on grinding members, a feature absolute- 
ly necessary in any mill designed to be a commercial success. Every grinder needs 
adjustments from time to time; mills without this provision are useless in a short 
time. In the Williams Millers’ Special type, the adjustable features are carried 
out to the highest degree. Bulletin No. 29 explains other interesting features. 
Write for copy. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


Plant: General Sales Dept., 37 W. Van Buren St. 67 Second St., 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. ' 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 









































Kanso’s Advantages 


Kanso is a quality flour and an economy flour at the same 
time. Kansas hard wheat and our milling methods are re- 
- sponsible for its goodness. Your use of it, at its compara- 
tively moderate cost, can develop the economy we mention. 


NATIONAL MILLING COMPANY - Toledo, Ohio 
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THE MARION NATIONAL MILL CO. 


Bakers— 


MARION, OHIO 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour, use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard. 


Made by 


The Cleveland Milling Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flour 


Capacity 500 Barrels Brand—CLOVER LEAF Makers of 














“King Philip” 


Super-quality Always Guaranteed Spring Patent Flour 


D IXIE MROLTED MEAL Domestic and foreign trade solicited 
Circleville Milling Co., Circleville, Ohio 


Daily Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 








Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 














FLOURS for ALL PURPOSES 





The Mansfield Milling Co., 


VIRGIN MILLING WHEATS 





Bread Soft 
Pastry Spring 
Self-Rising Kansas 
Spring Corn 
Kansas Oats 
Hard Rve 
Soft Winter y 
1,000,000 
1,400 bbls Bushels 
Capacity Storage S Z 
Mansfield, O. The Mansfield Elevator Co., Mansfield, 0. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Bread Bakers | a 
Cracker Bakers I: SE, 
Flour Blenders ’ . MT VERNON 
Flour Jobbers Sicminenndl 


Weare interested indeveloping busi- 
ness in all these lines. We can give 


you good, honest soft wheat flour, ‘i 
representing the selected output of The WISE baker is using as a 


Ohio, Indiana and Michigan mills. blend, soft winter wheat patent 
We are selling agents for some 240 flour, sharp ground, like our 
soft wheat mills and there is an MT. VERNON brand. which 


advantage in dealing with us which P 
you should not ignore. We are improves the color and flavor 


building up a growing business and of his bread and increases his 


successfully serving these trades to profits. 
our mutual satisfaction and profit. 


Try us. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co. Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO Toledo, Ohio, and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











Pd Wheat Flaw’ “oe | | THE MENNEL MILLING CO. 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour _ tn Full or Mixed Cars TOLEDO, OHIO 


ay age gle Millers & Grain Dealers 


Always in the market for GRAIN. 
Always ready to sell FLOUR (both 
COLTON BROTHE RS CO. soft and hard wheat flour) and FEED 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours, Corn , f 
Meal and Corn Flour Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Mixed Cars of Flour, Grain and Corn Products 
Capacity 800 Barrels 











Mill Capacity 2,250 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity 1,250,000 Bushels 














3 Universally Popular Flour 
Full Line Corn Goods 7 


Purified Table Meal 
Cracked Corn 
Feed Meal 
Corn and Oat Chop 
Mixed Cars Ohio Farm Feed a ULIAM TEL 
_ Prompt Shipment Shelled Corn and Standard Oats Se mine ee 7 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO. Springtield, Ohio 














